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ERRATA TO VOLUME II. 


Page $8, line’9, read prad{poddyota. 
», 48, line 7, read Vané{vadana. 
»» 49, line 14, read Utpalin{. 
», 50, last line, read Maitreya-rakshita. 
», 98, line 8 infra, read Seshandga. 
», 106, line 28, read Bhémin{-vildsa. 
», 112, last line, read Aparavaktra. (N. B.) 
5, 189, line 19 (col. 2), read 644X5+L. 
», 140, line 2 infra, read Viparita-pathyé. 
», 145, line 10 (col. 2), read Kirfta. 
», 278, line 11, read Kasyapa. 
», 9812, lines 9, 16, read Pardsara. 
», 916, line 26, read varttika. 
,», 9398, line 7 infra, read Saténanda. 
360, line 12, read Jatakarnava. 

In p. 1838 nota should have been inclosed in brackets [ ]. 

In pp. 284, 1. 16; 346, 1. 4 infr., and 348, 1. 6 infr., Martch: 
and Martchi should have been corrected to Mdricha, as Galaneoale 
himself wrote the title in p. 409, 1. 1. 

Similarly in p. 298, 1. 23; p. 299, ll. 9, 18; p. 301, 1. 27; 
p. 302, 1. 7, Jyeshtha, Asbddh4, and Bhadrapadé should be read, 
instead of the wrongly retained readings of the original edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


ON THE SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT LANGUAGES. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. pp. 199-231. 
Calcutta, 1801. 4to. | 


[1] In a treatise on rhetoric, compiled for the use of Manikya 
Chandra, Raja of Tirabhukti or Tirhat, a brief enumeration of 
languages used by Hindu poets is quoted from two writers 
on the art of poctry. The following is a literal translation of 
both passages. 

“ Sanskrita, Prakrita, Paisdchi, and Mégadhi, are in short 
the four paths of poetry. The gods, etc., speak Sanskrita; 
benevolent genii, Prakrita ; wicked demons, Paisdch{; and men 
of low tribes and the rest, Magadhi. But sages deem Sanskrita 
the chief of these four languages. It is used three ways: in 
prose, in verse, and in a mixture of both.” ! 

“ Language, again, the virtuous have declared to be four- 
fold, Sanskrita [or the polished dialect], Prakrita [or the 
vulgar dialect], Apabhransa [or jargon], and Miéra [or 
mixed]. Sanskrita is the speech of the celestials, framed in 
grammatical institutes ; Prakrita is similar to it, but manifold 
as a provincial dialect, and otherwise; and those languages, 
which are ungrammatical, are spoken in their respective 


districts.” ? 


1 [I have not identified this passage.] 

2 [This passage occurs in the Kavyfdarda of Dandin, i, 32, 33, but apparently 
with some variations in the Calcutta edition: “ Language, again, men of reputa- 
tion (drydh) declare to be fourfold, Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhran¢a, and Misra. 
The divine language has been characterized by the great yishis as Sanskrit; the 
degrees of Prakrit are various, as derived from Sanskrit (tadbhova), correspond- 
° e e Mg : $9 e 
ing with it (tatsama), and provincial (degf).”—-Vararuchi, the oldest Prakrit 

FOL. I. [Basa¥s 11.] ; 
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The Paiséch{ seems to be gibberish, which dramatic poets 
make the demons speak, when they bring these fantastic beings 
on the stage.'! The mixture of languages noticed in the second 
quotation, is that which is employed in dramas, as is expressly 
said by the same author in a [2] subsequent verse.? It is not, 
thon, a compound language, but a mixt dialogue, in which 
different persons of the drama employ different idioms. Both 
the passages above quoted are therefore easily reconciled. 
They, in fact, notice only three tongues. 1. Sanskrit, a 
polished dialect, the inflections of which, with all its numerous 
anomalies, are taught in grammatical institutes. This the 
dramatic pocts put into the mouths of gods and of holy per- 
sonages. 2. Prakrit, consisting of provincial dialects, which 
are less refined and have a more imperfect grammar. In 
dramas it is spoken by women, benevolent genil, etc. 3. 
Magadh{, or Apabhransa, s jargon, destitute of regular gram- 
mar.® It is used by the vulgar, and varies in different dis- 
tricts. The poets accordingly introduce into the dialogue of 
plays a provincial jargon, spoken by the lowest persons of the 
drama.‘ 

The languages of India are all comprehended in these three 


grammarian, divides the Prakrit dialects into four, Prakrit proper, Paid f&chi, 
Magadhi, and S‘aurasen{. Later writers continually increase the number, see 
Lassen, Jnatit. Lingue Pracritica, pp. 2-38; Muir's Sansk. Texts, ii. 2nd ed. pp. 
34-63. 

1 [No existing drama, I believe, has any specimens of the Pais&chf; but the 
Vrihat Kath& is said to have been originally composed in that dialect. ] 

® [Kdvyddaréa, i. 37.) 

$3 (For a fuller account of Mfgadhi and Apabhrans'a, see Lassen’s Inst. Lingue 
Praer., pp. 391-410, 435-438, and pp. 449-484,] 

« Sanskrita is the passive participle of a compound verb, formed by prefixing 
the preposition sam to the crude verb Ari, and by interposing the letter « when 
this compound is used in the sense of embellishment. Its literal meaning then is 
‘‘adorned"'; and when applied to a language it signifies “polished.” Prakrita 
is a similar derivative from the same crude verb, with pra prefixed: the most 
common acceptation of this word is “outcast, or man of the lowest class”; as 
applied to a language it signifies “‘ valgar.”—{For Hemachandra’s derivation of 
the word sce infrd p. [66].—Apabhranga is derived from bAraé, “to fall down”: 
it signifies a word, or dialect, which falls off from correct etymology. Gram- 
Marians use Sanskrita os signifying “duly formed or regularly inflected ;” and 
Apabbranéa for falee grammar. 
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classes. The first contains Sanskrit, a most polished tongue, 
which was gradually refined until it became fixed in the 
classic writings of many elegant poets, most of whom aro sup- 
posed to have flourished in the century preceding the Christian 
era. It is cultivated by learned’ Hindus throughout India, as 
the language of science and of literature, and as the repository 
of their law, civil and religious. [3] It evidently draws its origin 
(and some steps of its progress may even now be traced) from 
@ primeval tongue, which was gradually refined in various 
climates, and became Sanskrit in India, Pahlavi! in Persia, 
and Greek on the shores of the Mediterranean.’ Like other 
very ancient languages, Sanskrit abounds in inflections, which 
are, however, more anomalous in this than in the other 
languages here alluded to ; and which are even more go in the 
obsolete dialect of the Vedas, than in the polished spoech of 
the classic poets. It has nearly shared the fate of all ancient 
tongues, and is now become almost a dead language ; but thore 
seems no good reason for doubting that it was once univereally 
spoken in India. Its name, and the reputed difficulty of its 
grammar, have led many persons to imagine that it has been 
refined by the concerted efforts of a few priests, who set them- 
selves about inventing a new language; not, like all other 
tongues, by the gradually improved practice of good writers 
and polite speakers. The exquisitely refined system by which 
the grammar of Sanskrit is taught, has been mistaken for the 
refinement of the language itself. The rules have been sup- 
posed to be anterior to the practice, but this supposition is 


1 [The oldest form of the Iranian language is the Zend, which is found in the 
G&th& dialect, and in a more modern form in the ancient Bactrian on classical 
language of the Zendavesta. Besides these, we have the language of the cunei- 
form inscriptions of the Achwmenian dynasty,—the Pahlavi of the Sassanian 
dynasty, which is largely mixed with a Semitic element, and the P&rsi, which 
forms the basis of modern Persian; this last language chiefly differing from it in 
the large amount of adopted Arabic words.] 

3 [More correctly we may say that the primeval tongue divided into two great 
branches, the first represented by the German, Lithuanian, and Slavonio tongues ; 
and the second, on the one hand, by the Keltic, Italian, and Greek, and, on the 
other, by the Iranian and Sanskrit.] 
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gratuitous. In Sanskrit, as in every other known tongue, 
grammarians have not invented etymology, but have only 
contrived rules to teach what was already established by 
approved practice, 

There is one peculiarity of Sanskrit compositions which 
may also have suggested the opinion that it could never be 
a spoken language. I allude to what might be termed the 
euphonical orthography of Sanskrit. It consists in extending 
to syntax the rules for the permutation of letters in etymology. 
Similar rules for avoiding incompatible sounds in compound 
terms exist in all languages ; this is sometimes effected by a 
deviation from orthography in the pronuncia[4]|tion of words ; 
sometimes by altering one or more letters to make the spelling 
correspond with the pronunciation. These rules have been 
more profoundly investigated by Hindu grammarians than by 
those of any other nation; and they have completed a system 
of orthography which may be justly termed euphonical. 
They require all compound terms to be reduced to this 
standard, and Sanskrit authors, it may be observed, delight 
in compounds of inordinate length: the whole sentence, too, 
or even whole periods, may, at the pleasure of the author, be 
combined like the elements of a single word, and good writers 
generally do so. In common speech this could never have 
been practised. None but well-known compounds would be 
used by any speaker who wished to be understood, and each 
word would be distinctly articulated independently of the 
terms which precede and follow it. Such, indeed, is the pre- 
sent practice of those who still speak the Sanskrit language ; 
and they deliver themselves with such fluency, as is sufficient 
to prove that Sanskrit may have been spoken in former times 
with as much facility as the contemporary dialects of the 
Greck language, or the more modern dialects of the Arabic 
tonvue. I shall take occasion again to allude to this topic, 
after explaining at large what are, and by whom were com- 
posed, those grammatical institutes, in which the Sanskrit 
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language is framed, according to the author above quoted; or 
by which (for the meaning is ill-conveyed by a literal trans- 
lation) words are correctly formed and inficcted. 

Panini, the father of Sanskrit grammar, lived in so remote 
an age,! that he ranks among those ancient sages whoso 
fabulous history occupies a conspicuous place in the Purdnuas, or 
Indian theogonies.2 The name is a patro[5 |nymie, indicating 
his descent from Panin;* but, according to the Paurdnika 
legends, he was grandson of Devala, an inspired legislator. 
Whatever may be the true history of Panini, to him the 
Sutras, or succinct aphorisms of grammar, are attributed by 
universal consent: his system is grounded on a_ profound 
investigation of the analogies in both the regular and the 
anomalous inflections of the Sanskrit language. Ife has com- 
bined those analogies in a very artificial manner; and has thus 
compressed a most copious etymology into a very narrow 
compass. His precepts are indeed numerous,’ but they have 
been framed with the utmost conciseness; and this great 
brevity is the result of very ingenious methods which havo 
been contrived for this end, and for the purpose of assisting 
the student’s memory. In Pénini’s system, the mutual re- 
lation of all the parts marks that it must have been completed 
by its author: it certainly bears internal evidence of its having 
been accomplished by a single effort, and even the corrections 
which are needed cannot be interwoven with the text. It 

1 [P&nini’s date is still an unsettled question. It has been usually fixed, on 
confessedly uncertain grounds, about ».c. 350; but Prof. Goldstucker, in his 
Panini, his Place in Sanskrit Literature, maintains that he may cven have 
preceded Buddha.] 

3 Every Purfna treats of five subjects: the creation of the universe, 1t8 pro- 
gress, and the renovation of worlds; the genealogy of gods and heroes ; chrono- 
logy, according to a fabulous system ; and heroic history, containing the achieve- 
ments of demi-gods and heroes. Since each Pur&na contains a cosmogony, with 
mythological and heroic history, the works which bear that title may not inaptly 
be compared to the Grecian theogonies. 

3 [According to the Siddhdnta Kaumudi (i. 542), Panini was the descendant of 
Panina, who again was the descendant of Panin, His mother’s name was Dakshi. 


(See Punini, his Place in Sanskrit Lit., p. 211.)] 
* Not fewer than 3996. 
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must not be hence inferred, that P&nini was unaided by the 
labours of earlier grammarians. In many of his precepts he 
cites the authority of his predecessors,! sometimes for a 
deviation from a general rule, often for a grammatical canon 
which has universal cogency. He has even employed some 
technical terms without defining them,’ because, as his com- 
mentators remark, those terms were already introduced by 
earlier grammarians.’ None of the [6] more ancient works, 
however, seem to be now extant: being superseded by his, 
they have probably been disused for ages, and are now perhaps 
totally lost.! 

A performance such as the Paéniniya grammar miust inevit- 
ably contain many errors. The task of correcting its inaccura- 
cies has been executed by Katyayana,® an inspired saint and 
lawgiver, whose history, like that of all the Indian sages, is 
involved in the impenetrable darkness of mythology. His 
annotations, entitled Vartikas,® restrict those among the 
Paniniya rules which are too vague, enlarge others which are 
too limited, and mark numerous exceptions which had escaped 
the notice of Panini himself. 

The amended rules of grammar have been formed into 
memorial verses by Bhartrihari,’?’ whose metrical aphorisms, 
entitled Kaériké, have almost equal authority with the precepts 


1 S‘hkalya, Gargya, Kasyapa, Ghlava, S’akatiyana, and others [viz. Apirali, 
Chakravarmana, Bh&radwaja, Senaka, Sphotdyana, and the so-called eastern and 
northern grammarians]}. 

® (See this point discussed in Panini, Ais Place in &. L., pp. 162-168 ] 

> In a few instances he quotes former grammars to refute them. 

* Definitions of some technical terms, together with grammatical axioms, are 
alao cited from those ancient works in the commentaries on Payini. They are 
inserted in a compilation entitled ParibAdsAd, which will be subsequently noticed. 
The various original authorities of Sanskrit grammar, as enumerated in a memo- 
rial verse, are eight in number, vis., Indra, Chandra, Kfsakyitsna, Apisali, 
S'dkat4yana, Panini, Amara, and Jinendra. 

* This name likewise is a patronymic (viz. the descendant of Kati). 

* [More properly edrtiikes, as derived from eritts, ‘a commentary.’] 

7 {Bhartribari wrote the Vakyapadiya, which is sometimes called the Harik4riké ; 
but the Karik&s quoted in the Mah&bh&shya are not by him. Prof. Goldstiicker 
(2. ¢. pp. 93-105) considers that some of these are by K&tytyana, others by 
Patanjali himeelf, others by some third author.] 
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of Panini and emendations of K&tyéyana. If the popular 
traditions concerning Bhartrihari be well founded, he lived in 
the century preceding the Christian era ;! for he is supposed 
to be the same with the brother of VikramAditya, and tho 
period when this prince reigned at Ujjayini is determined by 
the date of the Samvat era. 

The studied brevity of the P&niniya Sutras renders [7] 
them in the highest degree obscure. Even with the knowledge 
of the key to their interpretation, the student finds them am- 
biguous. In the application of them when understood, he 
discovers many seeming contradictions; and, with every 
exertion of practised memory, he must experience the utinost 
difficulty in combining rules dispersed in apparent confusion 
through different portions of Pénini’s eight lectures, A com- 
mentary was therefore indispensably requisite. Many were 
composed by ancient grammarians to elucidate the text of 
Panini. A most copious one on the emendations of his rules 
was compiled in very ancient times by an uncertain author. 
This voluminous work, known by the title of Mahabhashya, 
or the great commentary, is ascribed to Patanjali, a fabulous 
personage, to whom mythology has assigned the shape of a 
serpent.2 In this commentary almost every rule is examined 
at great length. All possible interpretations are proposed : 
and the true sense and import of the rule are deduced through 
a tedious train of argument, in which all foreseen objections 
are considered and refuted, and the wrong interpretations of 
the text, with all the arguments which can be invented to 
support them, are obviated or exploded. 

Voluminous as it is, the Mahdbhaéshya has not exhausted 
the subject on which it treats. Its deficiencies have been 


1 A beautiful poem has been composed in his name, containing moral reflec- 
tions, which the poet sapposes him to make on the discovery of his wife's infidelity. 
It consists of either three or four S’atakas, or centuries of couplets, 

3 [Patanjali was one of the Eastern grammarians. Prof. Goldstiicker has shown 
good reasons for believing that he wrote part of his commentary between 140 and 
120 n.c. (/. & pp. 229-234).] 
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supplied by the annotations of modern grammarians. The 
most celebrated among these scholiasts of the Bhdshya is 
Kaiyata, a learned Kashmirian. His annotations are almost 
equally copious with the commentary itself. Yet they, too, 
are loaded by numerous glosses; among which the old and 
new Viraranas are most esteemed. 

The difficulty of combining the dispersed rules of grammar, 
to inflect any one verb or noun through all its variations, 
renders further aid necessary, This seems to have [8] been 
anciently afforded in vocabularies, one of which exhibited the 
verbs classed in the order implied by the system of Panini, 
the other contained nouns arranged ona similar plan. Both 
probably cited the preeepts which must be remembered in 
conjugating and declining each verb and noun. <A catalogue 
of verbs, classed in regular order, but with few references to 
the rules of etymology, is extant, and is known by the title 
Dhatupaétha.!’ It may be considered as an appendix to the 
grammar of Panini; and so may his treatise on the pronun- 
ciation of vocal sounds,? and the treatise of Yaska on obsolete 
words and acceptations peculiar to the Veda.? A numerous 
class of derivative nouns, to whieh he has only alluded, have 
been reduced to rule, under the head of Unadi, or the termi-. 
nation w, etc.;4 and the precepts respecting the gender of 
nouns have been, in like manner, arranged in Sutras, which 
are formed on the same principles with Panint’s rules, and 
which are considered as almost equally ancient. Another 
supplement to his grammar is entitled Ganapatha, and con- 
tains lists of words comprehended in various grammatical 
rules, under the designation of some single word, with the 
term “etc.” annexed to it. These supplements are due to 


1 [Edited by Prof. Westergaard in his Radices Lingue Sanscrita, 1841.] 

* [For the tract on pronunciation called S'ikshf, often called a Ved&anga, see 
Professor Muller's Ane. Sansk. Lit., p. 145.] 

* [Yaska was probably anterior to Panini; his Nirukta has been edited by 
Prof. Roth, Gottingen, 1852.] 

[The beat odition of the Un&di Sutras is that by Prof. Aufrecht, with Ujjwala- 
datta's Commentary, London, 1859.] 
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various authors. The subject of gender alone has been treated 
by more than one writer reputed to be inspired; namely, by 
Katyayana, Gobhila, and others. 

These subsidiary parts of the P&ninfya grammar do not 
require a laboured commentary ; excepting only the cataloguo 
of verbs, which does need annotation ; and which is, in truth, 
& proper groundwork for a complete review of all the rules of 
etymology that are applicable to each verb.!. [9] The Vritti 
Nyasa, a very celebrated work, is, I believe, a commentary of 
this sort.2 It is mentioned by Maitreya Rakshita, the author 
of the Dhatu Pradipa, as the work chiefly consulted by him in 
compiling his brief annotations on the Dhdtupatha. A very 
voluminous commentary on the catalogue of verbs was com- 
piled under the patronage of Séyana, minister of a chieftain 
named Bukkaraya, and is entitled Madhaviya Vritti. It 
thoroughly explains the signification and inflection of each 
verb ; but at the same time enters largely into scholastic re- 
finements on general grammar. 

Such vast works as the Mahabhashya and its scholia, with 
the voluminous annotations on the catalogue of verbs, are not 
adapted for general instruction. A conciser commentary must 
have been always requisite. ‘The best that is now extant is 
entitled the K4siké Vritti, or commentary composed at Varanasi. 
The author, Jayaditya,? in a short preface explains his design : 
‘to gather the essence of a science dispersed in the early com- 


1 The number of verbal roots amounts to 1750 nearly; exclusive of many 
obsolete words omitted in the Dh&tup4tha, but noticed in the Sutras as the roots 
of certain derivatives. The crude verbs, however, are more numerous, because 
many roots, containing the same radical letters, are varivusly conjugated in dif- 
ferent senses. The whole number of crude verbs separately noticed in the cata- 
logue exceeds three thousand. From each of these are deduced many compound 
verbs, by prefixing one or more prepositions to the verbal root. Such compounds 
often deviate very widely in their signification, and some even in their inflections, 
from the radical verb. The derivative verbs, again, are numerous; such as 
causals, frequentatives, ete. Hence it may be readily perceived how copious this 
branch of grammar must be. 

* I have not yet had an opportunity of inspecting either this or its gloss. It 
has been described to me as a commentary on the K4s'ik& Vyittii—[See p. [40]. 

3 [He is also called Vamana.] 
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mentaries, in the Bhashya, in copious dictionaries of verbs 
and of nouns, and in other works.” He has well fulfilled the 
task which he undertook. His gloss explains in perspicuous 
language the meaning and application of each rule; he adds 
exam[ 10] ples, and quotes, in their proper places, the necessary 
emendations from the Varttikas and Bhashya. Though he 
never deviates into frivolous disquisitions nor into tedious 
reasoning, but expounds the text as succinctly as could consist 
with perspicuity, his work is nevertheless voluminous; and 
yet, copious as it is, the commentaries on it, and the annota- 
tions on its commentaries, are still more voluminous. Amongst 
the most celebrated is the Padamanjari of Haradatta Misra, 
@ grammarian whose authority is respected almost equally with 
that of the author on whose text he comments. The annota- 
tors on this, again, are numerous; but it would be useless to 
insert a long list of their names, or of the titles of their works. 

Excellent as the Kasikdé Vritti undoubtedly is, it partakes 
of the defects which have been imputed to P4énini’s text. 
Following the same order in which the original rules are 
arranged, it is well adapted to assist the student in acquiring 
a critical knowledge of the Sanskrit tongue. But for one who 
studies the rudiments of the language a different arrangement 
is requisite, for the sake of bringing into one view the rules 
which must be remembered in the inflections of one word, and 
those which must be combined even for a single variation of a 
single term. Such a grammar has been compiled within a few 
centuries past by Ramachandra, an eminent grammarian. It 
is entitled Prakriy&4 Kaumudi.! The rules are Panini’s, and 
the explanation of them is abridged from the ancient commen- 
taries ; but the arrangement is wholly different. It proceeds 
from the elements of writing to definitions ; thence to ortho- 
graphy: it afterwards exhibits the inflections of nouns accord- 
ing to case, number, and gender; notices the indeclinables ; 
and proceeds to the uses of the cases, It subjoins the rules of 

1 [See Prof. Aufrecht’s Bodleian Catalogue, p. 350 4.) 
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apposition, by which compound terms are formed ; the ety- 
mology of patronymics and other [11] derivatives from nouns ; 
and the reduplication of particles, etc. In the second part it 
treats of the conjugation of verbs arranged in ten classes ; to 
these primitives succeed derivative verbs, formed from verbal 
roots or from nouns. The rules concerning different voices 
follow ; they are succeeded by precepts regarding the use of 
the tenses; and the work concludes with the etymology of 
verbal nouns, gerunds, supines, and participles. A supple- 
ment to it contains the anomalies of the dialect in which the 
Veda is composed. 

The outline of Panini’s arrangement is simple; but numer- 
ous exceptions and frequent digressions have involved it in 
much seeming confusion. The two first lectures (the first 
section especially, which is in a manner the key of the whole 
grammar) contain definitions; in the three next are collected 
the affixes, by which verbs and nouns are inflected. Those 
which appertain to verbs occupy the third lecture: the fourth 
and fifth contain such as are affixed to nouns. The remaining 
three lectures treat of the changes which roots and affixes un- 
dergo in special cases, or by general rules of orthography, and 
which are all effected by the addition or by the substitution of 
one or more elements.' ‘Lhe apparent simplicity of the design 
vanishes in the perplexity of the structure. The endless pur- 
suit of exceptions and of limitations so disjoins the general pre- 
cepts, that the reader cannot keep in view their intended con- 
nexion and mutual relation. He wanders in an intricate maze, 
and the clew of the labyrinth is continually slipping from his 
hands. 

The order in which Ramachandra has delivered the rules of 
grammar is certainly preferable; but the Sutras of P&nini, 
thus detached from their context, are wholly unin[12 |telligible. 
Without the commentator’s exposition, they are indeed what 
Sir William Jones has somewhere termed them, “dark as the 

1 Even the expunging of a letter is considered as the substitution of a blank. 
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darkest oracle.” Even with the aid of a comment, they can- 
not be fully understood until they are perused with the proper 
context. Notwithstanding this defect, Bhattoji Dikshita,! 
who revised the Kaumudi, has for very substantial reasons 
adhered to the Paniniya Sitras. That able grammarian has 
made some useful changes in the arrangement of the Prakriyé; 
he has amended the explanation of the rules, which was in 
many places incorrect or imperfect; he has remedied many 
omissions, has enlarged the examples, and has noticed the 
most important instances where the elder grammarians dis- 
agree, or where classical poets have deviated from the strict 
rulos of grammar. This excellent work is entitled Siddhdnta 
Kaumudi, The author has very properly followed the example 
of Ramachandra, in excluding all rules that are peculiar to the 
obsolete dialect of the Veda, or which relate to accentuation ; 
for this also belongs to the Veda alone. He has collected 
thom in an appendix to the Siddhanta Kaumudi; and has 
subjoined, in a second appendix, rules concerning the gender 
of nouns, The other supplements of Pénini’s grammar are 
interwoven by this author with the body of his work. 

The Hindus delight in scholastic disputation, Their gram- 
marians indulge this propensity as much as their lawyers and 
their sophists.* Bhattoji Dikshita has provided an ample 
store of controversy in an argumentative commentary on his 
own grammar. This work is entitled [13] Praudha Mano- 
ramé. He also composed a very voluminous commentary on 
the eight lectures of Panini, and rave it the title of Sabda 
Kaustubha, The only portion of it I have yet seen reaches 
no further than to the end of the first section of PAnini’s first 
lecture. But this is so diffusive, that, if the whole have been 
executed on a similar plan, it must triple the ponderous volume 


1 Descendants of Bhattoji in the fifth or sixth degree are, I am told, now living 
at Benares. He must have flourished, then, between one and two centuries ago. 

* Many separate treatises on different branches of general grammar are very 
properly considered as appertaining to the science of logic. 
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of the Mahabhdshya itself. I have reason, however, for 
doubting that it was ever completed. 

The commentaries on the Siddhanta Kaumudi and Mano- 
rama are very numerous. The most celebrated shall be here 
briefly noticed. 1. The Tattwa Bodhini expounds the 
Siddhdnta: it is the work of Jnanendra Saraswati, an ascetic, and 
the pupil of Vamanendra Swami. 2. The Sabdendu Sekhara 
is another commentary on Bhattoji’s grammar. It was com- 
posed by a successor, if not a descendant, of that grammarian. 
An abridgment of it, which is very generally studied, is the 
work of Nagega, son of Siva Bhatta and pupil of Hari Dikshita. 
He was patronized, as appears from his preface, by the pro- 
prietor of Sringavera Pura.! Though called an abridgment, 
this Laghu Sabdendu is a voluminous performance. 3. The 
Laghu Sabdaratna is a commentary on the Manoramé of 
Bhattoji Dikshita, by the author’s grandson, Hari Dikshita. 
This work is not improperly termed an abridgment, since it is 
short in comparison with most other commentaries on gram- 
mar. A larger performance on the same topics, and with the 
same title of Sabda Ratna, was composed by a professor of this 
school. 4, B4la Sarman Pagondiya, who is either fourth or 
fifth in succession from Bhattoji, as professor of grammar at 
Benares, has written commentaries on the Kaustubha, Sabda 
Ratna, and [14] Sabdendu Sekhara. His father, Baidyandtha 
Bhatta, largely annotated the Paribhashendu Sekhara of 
Nageéa Bhatta, which is an argumentative commentary on a 
collection of grammatical axioms and definitions cited by the 
glossarists of Panini. This compilation, entitled Paribhasha, 
has also furnished the text for other controversial perform- 
ances bearing similar titles. 

While so many commentaries have becn written on the 
Siddhanta Kaumudi, the Prakriyé Kaumudi has not been 
neglected. The scholiasts of this, too, are numerous. The 


1 A town on the Ganges, marked Singhore, in Rennel’s map. It is situated 
above [lahabid. [Cf. Bodleian Cat., p, 165.] 
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most known is Kyishna Pandita; and his work has been 
abridged by his pupil Jayanta, who has given the title of 
Tattwa Chandra to a very excellent compendium.' On the 
other hand, Krishna Pandita has had the fate commor, to all 
noted grammarians, since his work has employed a host of 
commentators who have largely commented on it. 

The Kaumudis, independently even of their numerous com- 
mentaries, have been found too vast and intricate for young 
students. Abridgments of the Siddhanta Kaumudi have been 
therefore attempted by several authors with unequal degrees 
of success, Of three such abridgments one only seems to 
deserve present notice. It is the Madhya Kaumudi, and is 
accompanied by a similar compendium of annotations, entitled 
Madhya Manoramé. The name indicates, that it holds a 
middle place between the diffuse original and the jejune ab- 
stracts called Laghu Kaumudi, etc. It contains such of 
Pénimi’s rules as are most universal, and adds to each a short 
but perspicuous exposition. It omits only the least common 
exceptions and limitations. 

[15] When Sanskrit was the language of Indian courts, 
and was cultivated not only by persons who devoted them- 
selves to religion and literature, but also by princes, lawyers, 
sokliers, physicians, and scribes (in short, by the first three 
tribes, and by many classes included in the fourth), an easy 
and popular grammar must have been needed by persons who 
could not waste the best years of their lives in the study of 
words, Such grammars must always have been in use ; those, 
however, which are now studied are not, I believe, of very 
ancient date. The most esteemed is the Sdraswata, together 
with its commentary named Chandriké. It seems to have 
been formed on one of the Kaumudis, by translating Panini’s 
rules into language that is intelligible independently of the 


‘ Finished by him, as appears from a postecript to the book, in the year 1687 
of the Samvat era. Though he studied at Benares, he appears to have been born 
on the banks of the Tapati, a river marked Taptee in Rennel’s map. 
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gloss, and without the necessity of adverting to a different 
context. 

Another popular grammar, which is in high repute in 
Bengal, is entitled Mugdhabodha, and is accompanied by a 
commentary. It is the work of Vopadeva, and proceeds upon 
a plan grounded on that of the Kaumud{s; but the author 
has not been content to translate the rules of Pdnini and to 
adopt his technical terms. He has, on the contrary, invented 
new terms and contrived new abbreviations. The same author 
likewise composed a metrical catalogue of verbs alphabetically 
arranged. It is named Kavikalpadruma, and is intended as 
a substitute for the Dhatupétha. 

The chief inconvenience attending Vopadeva’s innovation is, 
that commentaries and scholia, written to elucidate poems and 
works of science, must be often unintelligible to those who 
have studied only his grammar, and that the writings of his 
scholars must be equally incomprehensible (wherever a cram- 
matical subject is noticed) to the students of the Paniniya. 
Accordingly the Pandits of Bengal are cut off, in a manner, 
from communication on grammatical topics with the learned of 
other provinces in India. Even [16] etymological dictionaries, 
such as the commentaries on the metrical vocabularies, which I 
shall next proceed to mention, must be unintelligible to them. 

It appears from the prefaces of many different grammatical 
treatises, that works entitled Dhétu and Nama Péréyana 
were formerly studied. They must have comprehended, as 
their title implies, “‘the whole of the verbs and nouns ”’ apper- 
taining to the language; and, since they are mentioned as 
very voluminous, they must probably have contained references 
to all the rules applicable to every single verb and noun. 
Haradatta’s explanation of the title confirms this notion. But 
it does not appear that any work is now extant under this 
title. The Dhdtupétha, with its commentaries, supplies the 
place of the Dhétupéréyana. A collection of dictionaries and 
vocabularies, in like manner, supplies the want of the N&ma- 
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parayana. These then may be noticed in this place as a 
branch of grammar. 

The best and most esteemed vocabulary is the Amara Kosha. 
Even the bigotry of Sankara Acharya spared this, when he 
proscribed the other works of Amara Sinha.’ Like most other 
Sanskrit dictionaries, it is [17] arranged in verse to aid the 
memory. Synonymous words are collected into one or more 
verses, and placed in fifteen different chapters, which treat 
of as many different subjects. The sixteenth contains a few 
homonymous terms, arranged alphabetically, in the Indian 
mauner, by the fiual consonants, The seventeenth chapter 


t Amara Sinha was an eminent poct, and one of the nine gems (for so these 
poets wore called) who were the ornament of Vikraméditya’s Court. Unfortun- 
ately he held the tenets of a heterodox sect, and his poems are said to have 
perished ino the persecutions fomented by intolerant philosophers against the 
persons and writings of both Jainas and Banddhas. The persecution, instigated by 
S‘ankora and Udayana Achfrya, was cnfureed, perhaps from political motives, by 
princes of the Vaashnava and S‘aiva sects, who compelled the Bauddha monarchs to 
retire from Hindustan, and to content themselves with their dominions of L&sata 
and Bhota. It would be curious to investigate the date of this important revolution. 
The present conjecture (for tt is little more than mere conjecture’ is partly 
founded upon some acknowledgments made by Pandits, whe confess that S’ankara 
and Udayana persecuted the heterodox sects and proscribed their books; and 
partly on the evidence of the engraved plate found at Mudyzayiri, and of the 
inscription on the pillar found at Badfl wee As. Res. vol i. p. 123 and 133), 
from which it appears that Devapila Deva belonged to the sect of Buddha, and 
that he reigned over Bengal and Karndta as well as Lisata and Bhota, and had 
successfully invaded Kamboja, after traversing as a conqueror the Vindhya range 
of mountains. His descendants, as far as the fourth generation, governed a no 
less extensive empire ; as appears from the inscription on the pillar at Badal, 
I must however acknowledge, that this last-mentioned inscription does not in- 
dicate any attachment te the sect of Baddha. This may be accounted for, by 
supposing that the worshippers of Krishna and uf Rama, or whatever other sects 
prevailed, were then as cordial to the followers of Buddha, as they now are 
towarda each other. The king and his minister might belong to different secta. 

Amara is mentioned in an inscription at Buddha Gay as the founder of a 
temple at that place. (As. Res. vol. i. p. 284.) This circumstance may serve to 
explain why his works have been prescribed with peculiar inveteracy, as it is 
acknowledged by many Pandits that they have been. He was probably a zealous 
sectarist. 

This is, however, by no means certain: and Bh&nuji Dikshita, in his com- 
mentary on the Amara Kosha, denies that there is any evidence to prove that the 
author belonged to the sect of Jainas. [For the supposed date of Amara Sinha, 
see Wilson's Esswys, v. pp. 182-200; Gen. Cunningham's Report, B. A. S.J. vol. 
xxxil. pp. vii-x. ‘The fifth or sixth century a.p. seems the most probable date.] 
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is a pretty full catalogue of indeclinables, which European 
philologists would call adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and 
interjections, but which Sanskrit grammarians consider as in- 
declinable nouns. The last chapter of the Amara Kosha is a 
treatise on the gender of nouns. Another vocabulary by the 
same author is often cited by his commentators, under the 
title of Amara Mala. 

Numerous commentaries have been written on the Amara 
Kosha. The chief object of them is to explain the deriva-[18] 
tions of the nouns and to supply the principal deficiencios of 
the text. Sanskrit etymologists scarcely acknowledge a singlo 
primitive amongst the nouns. When unablo to trace an ety- 
mology which may be consistent with the acceptation of the 
word, they are content to derive it, according to grammatical 
rules, from some root to which the word has no affinity in 
sense. At other times they adopt fanciful ctymologies from 
Purdnas or from Tantras: but, in general, the derivations are 
accurate and instructive. The best known among these com- 
mentaries of the Amara Kosha is the Pada Chandrika, com- 
piled from sixteen older commentaries by Vrihaspati, surnamed 
Mukuta, or at full length Raya Mukuta Mani.’ It appears 
from the incidental mention of the years then expired of as- 
tronomical eras, that Mukuta made this compilation in the 
4532nd year of the Kali Yug, which corresponds with a.p. 
1430. Achyuta Jallaki has abridged Mukuta’s commentary, 
but without acknowledgment; and has given the title of 
Vyakhyé Pradipa to his compendium. On the other hand, 
Bhanuji Dikshita has revised the same compilation, and hag 
corrected the numerous errors of Mukuta, who often derives 
words from roots that are unknown to the language, or accord- 
ing to rules which have no place in its grammar. Bhanuji 
has greatly improved the plan of the work, by inserting from 
other authorities the various acceptations of words exhibited 
by Amara in one or two senses only. This excellent compi- 


lation is entitled Vyakhy4 Sudha.’ 
! [Of Wilson, Essays on Sansk. Lit. iii. 204.) * (Cf. Wilson, sbid, pp. 204, 205.] 
VoL. 111. [essays 11.] 2 
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The Amara Kosha, as has been already hinted, gives s very 
incomplete list of words that have various acceptations. This 
defect is well supplied by the Medin{, a dictionary so named 
from its author, Medinikar.! It contains words that bear 
many senses, arranged in alphabetical order by the final con- 
sonants; and a list of homonymous indeclinables is subjoined 
to it. A similar dictionary, compiled by [19] Maheswara and 
entitled Viswa Prakééa, is much consulted, though it be very 
defective, as has been justly remarked by Medinikar.* It 
contains, however, a very useful appendix on words spelt more 
than one way; and another on letters which are liable to be 
confounded, such as » and 5; and another, again, on the gender 
of nouns. These subjects are not separately treated by Medi- 
nikar; but he has, on the other hand, specified the genders 
with great care in the body of the work. The exact age of 
the Medini is not certainly known; but it is older than 
Mukuta’s compilation, since it is quoted by this author. 

Amara’s dictionary does not contain more than ten thousand 
different words; yet the Sanskrit language is very copious. 
The insertion of derivatives, that do not at all deviate from 
their regular and obvious import, has been very properly 
deemed superfluous. Compound epithets, and other compound 
terms, in which the Sanskrit language is peculiarly rich, are 
likewise omitted ; excepting such as are especially appro- 
priated, by a limited acceptation, either as titles of deities, or 
as names of plants, animals, etc. In fact, compound terms 
are formed at pleasure, according to the rules of grammar ; 
and must generally be interpreted in strict conformity with 
those rules. Technical terms, too, are mostly excluded from 
general dictionaries, and consigned to separate nomenclatures. 
The Amara Kosha, then, is leas defective than might be in- 
ferred from the small number of words explained in it. Still, 
however, it needs a supplement. The Hérdvali may be used 


1 [Cf. Wilson, Besays on Sansk. Lit. iii. pp. 217, 221.] 
: {Cf. Wilson, 4b, Pp. 216.) 
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as such. It is a vocabulary of uncommon words, compiled by 
Purushottama, the author of an etymological work, and also 
of a little collection of monograms, entitled Ekékshara.! His 
Harévali was compiled by him under the patronage of Dhrita 
Sinha. It is noticed by acon and seems to be likewise 
anterior to the Viswa. 

f20] The remaining deficiencies of the Amara Kosha are 
supplied by consulting other dictionaries and vocabularies ; 
such as Haléyudha’s, Véchaspati’s, the Dharani Kosha, or 
some other. Sanskrit dictionaries are indeed very numerous. 
Purushottama and Medin{kar name the Utpalini, Sabddrnava, 
and Sansarévarta, as works consulted by them. Purushottama 
adds the names of V&échaspati, Vy4di, and Vikraméditya; but 
it is not quite clear whether he mentions them as the authors 
and patrons of these, or of other dictionaries. Medinikar 
adds a fourth vocabulary, called Namamélé, and with similar 
obscurity subjoins the celebrated names of Bhaéguri, Vararuchi, 
S'aswata, Bopélita, and Rantideva. He then proceeds to enu- 
merate the dictionaries of Amara, Subhdnga, Halayudha, 
Govardhana, Rabhasa P4la, and the Ratna Kosha; with the 
vocabularies of Rudra, Dhananjaya, and Gangadhara; as also 
the Dharani Kosha, Hérd4vali, Vrihad Amara, Trikanda Sesha, 
and Ratnamélé.? Many of these are cited by the commen- 
tators on Amara and by the scholiasts on different poems. 
The following are also frequently cited; some as etymolo- 
pists, the rest as lexicographers: Swami, Durga, Sarvadhara, 
V&émana, Chandra, and the authors of the Vaijayanti, Né- 
manidhdna, Haima, Vrihat-nighanti, etc. To this list might 
be added the Anekdrtha Dhwani Manjari, N&nértha, and 
other vocabularies of homonymous terms ; the Dwirukti, Bhi- 
riprayoga Kosha, and other lists of words spelt in more than 
one way; and the various Nighantis or nomenclatures, such 
as the Dhanwantari Nighanta and Raja Nighanta, which con- 


1 (Cf. Wilson, Essays on Sansk. Lit. iti. pp. 211, 212.) 
3 (Cf. Wilson, +b. pp. 217-220.] 
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tain lists of the materia medica; and the Nighanti of the 
Veda, which explains obsolete words and unusual acceptations.! 

[21] Before I proceed to mention other languages of India, 
it may be proper to mention, that the school of Benares now 
uses the Siddhanta Kaumudi{, and other works of Bhattoji, as 
the same school formerly did the KAsik& Vritti. The Pra- 
kriyé Kaumudi, with its commentaries, maintains its grotnd 
among the learned of Mithilé or Tirhit. In both places, 
however, and indeed throughout India, the Mahébhdshya con- 
tinues to be the standard of Sanskrit grammar: it is therefore 
studied by all who are ambitious of acquiring @ critical know- 
ledge of the language. The Harikérika, with its commentaries 
by Heldréja and Punjardja, was probably in use with a school 
that once flourished at Ujjayini, but it does not seem to be 
now generally studied in any part of India. 

The second class of Indian languages comprehends the 
written dialects which are now used in the intercourse of 
civil life, and which are cultivated by lettered men. The 
author of a passage already quoted includes all such dialects 
under the general denomination of Prakrit: but this term is 
commonly restricted to one language, namely, to the Saraswati 
béla bani, or the speech of children on the banks of the Saras- 
wati.? There is reason to believe that ten polished dialects 
formerly prevailed in as many different civilized nations, who 
occupied all the fertile provinces of Hindustan and the Dak- 
hin’ Evident traces of them still exist. They shall be 


1 The Nirukti, as explained in Sir William Jones's treatise on the literatare of 
the Hindus, belongs to the same class with the Nighayti of the Veda: anda 
emal) vocubulary under both these titles is commonly annexed to the Rigveda 
complete the set of Upavedas. There is, however, a much larger work enti 
Nirukti; and the commentators of it are often cited upon topics of general gram- 
mar. Sce the preceding vol. p. [26]. [NigAen{i and Nirukts are more coreotly 
written Nighantu and Nirwkta. } 

? The term will bear a different interpretation, but this seams to be the most 
probable explanation of it. The other (youthful speech of Saraswati) is generally 
received. 

® (The exact relation of the modern vernacular languages of Northern India to 
Sanskrit and Prikrit is a still unsettled question (of, Dr. Muir's Sanskrit Texts, 
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noticed in the order in which these Hindu nations sre usually 
enumerated. 

[22] The Séraswata was a nation which occupied the banks 
of the river Saraswati. Br&éhmanas, who are still distin- 
guished by the name of their nation, inhabit chiefly the 
Panjab or Panchanada, west of the river from which they 
take their appellation. Their original language may have 
once prevailed through the southern and western parts of 
Hindustan proper, and is probably the idiom to which the 
name of Prékrit is generally appropriated. This has been 
more cultivated than any other among the dialects which will 
be here enumerated, and it occupies a principal place in the 
dialogue of most dramas. Many beautiful poems composed 
wholly in this language, or intermixed with stanzas of pure 
Sanskrit, have perpetuated the memory of it, though perhaps 
it have long ceased to be a vernacular tongue. Grammars have 
been compiled for the purpose of teaching this language and 
its prosody, and several treatises of rhetoric have been written 
to illustrate its beauties. The Prdkrita Manoram& and 
Prakrita Pingala are instances of the one, and the Saraswati 
Kanthabharana of Bhojadeva, may be named as an example of 
the other, although both Sanskrit and Prékrit idioms furnish 
the examples with which that author elucidates his precepts. 
For the character of the Prékrit language I must refer the 
reader to Sir William Jones’s remarks, in his preface to the 
translation of the Fatal Ring. 


vol. ii. 2nd ed. chap. i). Between these modern dialects and Sanskrit we can at any 
rate trace four intermediate stages, though we cannot determine their relative anti- 
quity to each other. Thus we find in the Buddhist vatpulya sktras or ‘ developed 
sitras’ of Nepal long passages in verse, called gdthds, which are written in a 
popularized Sanskrit, fall of barbarous inflections and corruptions, but still re- 
taining a very strong likeness to the original. Then we have the language of 
the rock inscriptions of the second and third centuries s.c.; and closely connected 
with this, the P&li or Magadhi of the sacred books of the Buddhists in Ceylon 
and Burmah. Here we find a pure Prikrit type, not, as in the G&thés, a 
barbarons form of Sanskrit ; it has a regular grammar and a vast literature of ita 
own. Lastly we have the Prakrit dialects of the grammarians and the dramas; 
but none of these agree with the language of the inscriptions or with the Pali; 
and indeed they are undoubtedly of a more recent character. ] 
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The Kényakubjas possessed a great empire, the metropolis 
of which was the ancient city of Kanyakubja or Kanoj. Theirs 
seems to be the language which forms the groandwork of 
modern Hindustaén{, and which is known by the appellation 
of Hindi or Hindav{. Two dialects of it may be easily dis- 
tinguished, one more refined, the other less so. To this last 
the name of Hindi is sometimes restricted, while the other is 
often confounded with Prakrit. Numerous poems have been 
composed in both dialects,' not only [23] before the Hindustani 
was ingrafted on the Hindi by a large intermixture of Persian, 
but also in very modern times, by Muhammadan as well as 
Hindu poets. Dohrds or detached couplets, and Habits or 
stanzas, in the Hindavi dialect, may be found among the 
works of Musalmén authors: it will be eufficient to instance 
those of Malik Muhammad Jaisi, Muhammad Afzal, and 
Amirkhén Anj4m. Most poems in this dialect are, however, 
the exclusive production of Hindu poets.® On examining 
them, the affinity of Hindi with the Sanskrit language is 
peculiarly striking ; and no person acquainted with both can 
hesitate in affirming that Hindi is chiefly borrowed from 
Sanskrit. Many words, of which the etymology shows them 
to be the purest Sanskrit, are received unaltered ; many more 
undergo no change but that of making the final vowel silent ; 
a atill greater number exhibits no other difference than what 
arises from the uniform permutation of certain letters ; the 


1 (For farther information respecting the different Hindi poets, see M. Garein 
de Tassy's Histoire de la Littérature Hindoute ot Hindoustanie. The oldest is 
Ohand, who wrote his great epic, the Pyithwirdja-Charitra, about 1200 a.p.] 

2 Among the most admired specimens of Hindi poetry, the seven hundred 
couplets of Bihari Lal, and the amatory verses of Sindar and of Matir&m, are 
conspicuous. But their dialect is not pure Hindavi, since'they sometimes borrow 
from the Persian language. Sdndar wrote his poems in the reign of Shahjehta, 
and seems to have been patronized by that prince, whom he praises in his preface. 
Bihéri L4l flourished at the court of Ambher, towards the beginning of the six- 
teenth century of the Christian era. His poems were arranged in their present 
order for the use of the unfortunate prince A‘sam Shéh, and the modern edition 
is therefore called A‘zamshihi. The old edition hes been elegantly translated 
into Sanskrit verse by Hariprestda Papdita, undeg-thp patronage of Chet Sinh, 
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rest, too, with comparatively few exceptions, may be easily 
traced to a Sanskrit origin. That this is the root from which 
Hind{ has sprung (not Hindi the dialect whence Sanskrit has 
been refined) may be proved by etymology, the analogy of 
which is lost in Hindi and preserved in Sanskrit. A few 
examples will render this evident. 

[24] Kriyd signifies action, and karma act, both of which 
are regularly derived from the root kri ‘to do.” They have 
been adopted into Hindustani, with many other regular deri- 
vatives of the same root (such, for example, as karana [con- 
tracted into karnd] the act of doing; karéd the agent; kdran 
cause, or the means of doing ; kdrya [karj, kdj,] the thing to 
be done, and the intent or purpose of the action). But I 
select these two instances, because both words are adopted 
into Hindustani in two several modes. Thus frid signifies 
action, and firtd expresses one metaphorical sense of the same 
Sanskrit word, viz. oath or ordeal. Again, kiredkaram signi- 
fies funeral rites; but kédm is the most usual form in which 
the Sanskrit karma is exhibited in the Hindusténi; and it 
thus assumes the same form with kdm, desire, a very different 
word taken from the Sanskrit derivative of the root kam, to 
seek. Here then the Hindusténi confounds two very different 
words in one instance, and makes two words out of one in the 
other instance. 

Sat literally signifies existent: it is employed in the accepta- 
tion of truth. Satya, a regular derivative from it, signifies 
true; or, employed substantively, truth. The correspondent 
Hindi word, sach, is corrupted from the Sanskrit satya, by 
neglecting the final vowel, by substituting / for y, according to 
the genius of the Hindavi dialect, and by transforming the 
harsh combination f into the softer sound of ch. Here then 
is obviously traced the identity of the Hindusténi each, and 
Beng&li shotyo, which are only the same Sanskrit word satya 
variously pronounced. 

Yuvan signifies young, and yaurana youth. The first 
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makes yued in the nominative case: this is adopted into 
Hindustani with the usual permutation of consonants, and 
becomes jubd, as yauvana is transformed into yoban. The same 
word has been less corrupted in Persian and Latin, where it 
stands juwdn and jurenis. In many inflections [25] the root 
of yuvan is contracted into yin: the possessive case, for ex- 
ample, forms in the three numbers, yinas, ytinos, yundm. 
Here, then, we trace the origin of the Latin comparative 
junior; and I cannot hesitate in referring to these Sanskrit 
roots, the Welsh jevangk, and Armorican jovank, as well as the 
Saxon yeong, and finally the English young. This analogy, 
which seems evident through the medium of the Sanskrit 
language, is wholly obscured in Hindustani. 

These examples might be easily multiplied, but unprofitably, 
I fear; for, after proving that nine-tenths of the Hindi dialect 
may be traced back to the Sanskrit idiom, there yet remains 
the difficulty of accounting for the remaining tenth, which is 
perhaps the basis of the Hindi language. Sir William Jones 
thought it so; and he thence inferred, that the pure Hindi 
was primeval in Upper India, into which the Sanskrit was 
introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms in some very 
remote age.! This opinion I do not mean to controvert. I 
only contend, that where similar words are found in both 
languages, the Hind{ has borrowed from Sanskrit, rather than 
the Sanskrit from Hindi. It may be remarked too, that in 
most countries the progress has been from languages rich in 
inflections, to dialects simple in their structure. In modern 
idioms, auxiliary verbs and appendant particles supply the 
place of numerous inflections of the root: it may, for this 
reason, be doubted, whether the present structure of the Hind{ 
tongue be not a modern refinement. But the question, which 
has been here hinted rather than discussed, can be decided 
only by a careful examination of the oldest compositions that 
are now extant in the Hindi dialect. Until some person 


' See Sir W. Jones's third anniversary discourse. 
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execute this task, a doubt must remain, [26] whether the 
groundwork of Hindi, and consequently of Hindustani, be 
wholly distinct from that of Sanskrit. 

On the subject of the modern dialect of Upper India, I with 
pleasure refer to the works of a very ingenious member of this 
society, Mr. Gilchrist, whose labours have now made it easy 
to acquire the knowledge of an elegant language, which is used 
in every part of Hindustan and the Dakhin, which is the com- 
mon vehicle of colloquial intercourse among all well-educated 
natives, and among the illiterate also, in many provinces of 
India, and which is almost everywhere intelligible to some 
among the inhabitants of every village. The dialects which 
will be next noticed are of more limited use. 

Gaura,' or as it is commonly called Bengalah, or Bengali, 
is the language spoken in the provinces of which the ancient 
city of Gaur was once the capital. It still prevails in all the 
provinces of Bengal, excepting perhaps some frontier districts, 
but is said to be spoken in its greatest purity in the eastern 
parts only; and, as there spoken, contains few words which 
are not evidently derived from Sanskrit. This dialect has not 
been neglected by learned men. Many Sanskrit poems have 
been translated, and some original poems have been composed 
in it: learned Hindus in Bengal speak it almost exclusively ; 
[27] verbal instruction in sciences is communicated through 
this medium, and even public disputations are conducted in 
this dialect. Instead of writing it in the Devanagari, as the 
Prékrit and Hindavi are written,’ the inhabitants of Bengal 


> It is necessary to remark, that although Gaura [Gauda] be the name of 
Bengal, yet the Brshmanas, who bear that appellation, are not inhabitants of 
Bengal, but of Hindustan proper. ‘They reside chiefly in the Sub& of Delhf, 
while the Brahmanas of Bengal are avowed colonists from Kanoj. It is difficult 
to account for this contradiction. The Gaura Brahmanas allege a tradition, that 
their ancestors migrated in the days of the P&ndavas, at the commencement of 
the present Kali Yuga. Though no plausible conjecture can be founded on this 
tradition, yet I am induced to retract a conjecture formerly hazarded by me, that 
the Gar of our maps was the original country of the Gaura priests. 

2 [On old Bengali literature, see two articles in vols. xiii. and xvii. of the Cui- 
cutta Review. The province is properly called Bangade¢a or Bangal& (sometimes 
Bang&l4), and the language Bangalé; Bang&lf only means a native of Bengal.) 

3 Prgkrit and Hind{ books are commonly written in the Devandgarf; but a 
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have adopted a peculiar character, which is nothing else but 
Devanfgari, difformed for the sake of expeditious writing. 
Even the learned amongst them employ this character for the 
Sanskrit language, the pronunciation of which, too, they in 
like manner degrade to the Bengdli standard. The labours of 
Mr. Halhed and Mr. Forster have already rendered a know- 
ledge of the Beng&li dialect accessible; and Mr. Forster's 
further exertions will still more facilitate the acquisition of a 
language which cannot but be deemed greatly useful, since it 
prevails throughout the richest and most valuable portion of 
the British possessions in India. 

Maithila, or Tirhutiya, is the language used in Mithila 
(that is, in the Sirkér of Tirhdt), and in some adjoining dis- 
tricts, Jimited however by the rivers Kusi (Kausik{), and 
Gandhak (Gandhaki), and by the mountains of Nepél. It 
has great affinity with Beng&li; and the character in which it 
is written differs little from that which is employed throughout 
Bengal. In Tirhut, too, the learned write Sanskrit in the 
Tirhutiya character, and pronounce it after their own inelegant 
manner. As the dialect of Mithil4 has no extensive use, and 
does not appear to have been at [28] any time cultivated by 
elegant poeta, it is unnecessary to notice it further in this place. 

Utkala, or Odradesa, is co-extensive with the Subé of 
Orissa, extending from Medinipir to Manakapattana, and 
from the sea to Sammall-pir. The language of this province, 
and the character in which it is written, are both called Uriya. 
So far as a judgment can be formed from imperfect specimens 
of this language, it contains many Sanskrit words variously 
corrupted, with some Persian and Arabic terms borrowed 
through the medium of Hindusténi, and with others of 


corrupt writing, called N&gari, is used by Hindus in all common transactions 
where Hindi is employed by them; and a still more corrupted one, wherein 
vowels are for the most part omitted, is employed by bankers and others in mer- 
cantile transactions. I must here confess that I can give no satisfactory explana- 
tion of the term. The common etymology of Ndgari is unsatisfactory; unless 
Nagara be taken as the name of some particular place emphatically celled the city. 
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doubtful origin. The letters are evidently taken from the 
Devanagari; and the Brahmans of this province use the Uriya 
character in writing the Sanskrit language. Its deviations 
from the Devandgari may be explained, from the practice of 
writing on palm leaves with an iron style, or on paper with a 
pen cut from a porcupine’s quill. It differs in this respect 
from the hand-writing of northern tribes, and is analogous to 
that, of the southern inhabitants of the peninsula. 

The five Hindu nations, whose peculiar dialects have been 
thus briefly noticed, occupy the northern and eastern portions 
of India; they are denominated the five Gaurs. The rest, 
called the five Dravirs, inhabit the southern and western parts 
of the peninsula. Some Pandits, indeed, exclude Karnéta, 
and substitute Kasmira; but others, with more propriety, omit 
the Kashmirian tribe; and, by adding the K4naras to the list 
of Dravirs, avoid the inconsistency of placing a northern tribe 
among southern nations. There is reason, too, for doubting 
whether K4smira be occupied by a distinct nation, and whether 
the inhabitants of it be not rather a tribe of Kanyakubjas. 

Dravira! is the country which terminates the peninsula of 
India: its northern limits appear to lie between the twelfth 
and thirteenth degrees of north latitude. The lan{29]guage 
of the province is the Tamel, to which Europeans have given 
the name of Malabar,* from Malay-war, a province of Dravira. 


1 (Mahr&tti and Gujar&t{ belong to the Sanskrit class of languages. Dr. 
Caldwell, in his Drdvidian Comparative Grammar, p. 27, would make nine 
northern languages, i.e. Beng&li, Uriya, Hindf with ite daughter Hindustanf, 
Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujar&ti, Mabr&tti, and the languages of Nep4&l and K4shmir. 
The Dr&vidian branch consists of Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Malayélam, the 
language of Malabar (which is closely connected with Tamil). They all borrow 
largely from Sanskrit in their vocabulary, but they are essentially non-Sanskrit 
in their grammatical structure and their most important roots, and belong to the 
Turanian, not the Indg-European family. The dialects of most of the various 
mountain-tribes in Central and South India, as the Gonds, Khonds, etc., belong 
to the same stock, and perhaps some of those in North India; and hence it has 
been supposed that these languages represent the language of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India previous to the immigration of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryan 
tribes. See Dr. Caldwell’s Drdvigian Comp. Grammar.) 

2 A learned Brahman of Drhvira positively assures me, that the dialect of 
Malabar. though confounded by Europeans with the Thmel, is different from it, 
and is nop the language to which Europeans have allotted that appellation. 
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They have similarly corrupted the true name of the dialect 
into Tamul, Tamulic, and Tamulian,! but the word, as pro- 
nounced by the natives, is TAmla, or Témalah; and this seems 
to indicate a derivation from T&mra, or Témraparni, a river of 
note which waters the southern Mathura, situated within the 
limits of Drévira. The provincial dialect is written in a 
character which is greatly corrupted from the parent Deva- 
nagari, but which nevertheless is used by the Br&hmans of 
Drévira in writing the Sanskrit language. After carefully 
inspecting a grammar published by Mr. Drummond at Bom- 
bay, and a dictionary by missionaries at Madras, I can 
venture to pronounce that the Tamla contains many Sanskrit 
words, either unaltered or little changed, with others more 
corrupted, and a still greater number of doubtful origin. 

The Mahérdshtra, or Mahr&tta, is the language of a nation 
which has in the present century greatly enlarged its ancient 
limits. If any inference may be drawn from the name of 
the character in which the language is written, the country 
occupied by this people was formerly called Muru ;* for the 
peculiar corruption of the Devanagari, [30] which is employed 
by the Mahérdshtras in common transactions, is denomin- 
ated by them Mur. Their books, it must be remarked, 
are commonly written in Devanagari. The Mahréatta nation 
was formerly confined to a mountainous tract situated south 
of the river Narmada, and extending to the province of Kokan. 
Their language is now more widely spread, but is not yet 
become the vernacular dialect of provinces situated far beyond 
the ancient bounds of their country. Like other Indian 
tongues, it contains much pure Sanskrit, and more corruptions 
of that language, intermixed with words borrowed from Persian 


1 The Romish and Protestant missionaries who have published dictionaries 
and grammars of this dialect, refer to another language, which they denominate 
Grandam and Grandoniowm. It appears that Sanskrit is meant, and the term 
thus corrupted by them is Grantha, a volume or book. [The Grantha character 
is used in Southern India for Sanskrit MSS.) 

* Mentioned in the royal grant preserved at a famous temple in Karpita. See 
As. Res. vol. iii. p. 48. However, the Mabrittes themeclves affirm, that the 
Maru character was introduced amongst them from the island of Silén. 
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and Arabic, and with others derived from an unknown source. 
If the bards of Mdru were once famous, their supposed suc- 
cessors, though less celebrated, are not less diligent. The 
Mahrdttas possess many poems in their own dialect, either 
translated from the Sanskrit, or original compositions in honour 
of Krishna, Réma, and other deified heroes. Treatises in 
prose, too, on subjects of logic and of philosophy, have been 
composed in the Mahrétta dialect. 

Karnata, or Kanara, is the ancient language of Karnataka, 
& province which has given name to districts on both coasts 
of the peninsula. This dialect still prevails in the inter- 
mediate mountainous tract, but seems to be superseded by 
other provincial tongues on the eastern coast. A peculiar 
character formed from the Devanagari, but, like the Tamla, 
much corrupted from it through the practice of writing on 
palm leaves with an iron style, is called by the same name 
with the language of Karnatak. Brahmans of this tribe have 
assured me that the language bears the same affinity to 
Sanskrit as other dialects of the Dakhin. I can affirm, 
too, from their conversation, that the Kdanaras, like most 
other southern tribes, have not followed the ill example of 
Bengal and the provinces adjacent to it, in pro[31 ]nouncing 
the Sanskrit language in the same inelegant manner with 
their own provincial dialects. 

Tailanga, Telingah, or Tilanga, is at once the name of a 
nation, of its language, and of the character in which that 
language is written. Though the province of Teling4na alone 
retain the name in published maps of India, yet the adjacent 
provinces on either bank of the Krishné and Godavari, and 
those situated on the north-eastern coast of the peninsula, 
are undoubtedly comprehended within the ancient limits of 
Tilanga, and are inhabited chiefly by people of this tribe, 
The language, too, is widely spread: and many circumstances 
indicate that the Tailangas formerly occupied a very extensive 
tract, in which they still constitute the principal part of the 
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population. The character in which they write their own 
language is taken from Devandgari, and the Tailanga Bréh- 
mans employ it in writing the Sanskrit tongue, from which 
the Tailanga idiom is said to have borrowed more largely than 
other dialects used in the south of India) This language 
appears to have been cultivated by poets, if not by prose 
writers; for the Tailangas possess many compositions in their 
own provincial dialect, some of which are said to record the 
ancient history of the country. 

The province of Gdrjara! does not appear to have been 
at any time much more extensive than the modern Guzrat, 
although Brdhmanas, distinguished by the name of that 
country, be now spread over the adjoining provinces on both 
sides of tho Narmada. This tribe uses a language denom- 
inated from their own appellation, but very nearly allied to 
the Hind{ tongue, while the character in which it [32] is 
written conforms almost exactly with vulgar Nagari. Con- 
sidering the situation of their country, and the analogy of 
language and writing, I cannot hesitate in thinking that the 
Giurjaras should be considered as the fifth northern nation of 
India, and the Uriyas should be ranked among the tribes of 
the Dakhin. 

Brief and imperfect as is this account of the Prékrits of 
India, I must be still more concise in speaking of the lan- 
guages denominated Mégadhi and Apabhranga in the passages 
quoted at the beginning of this essay. Under these names 
are comprehended all those dialects which, together with the 
Prékrits above-noticed, are generally known by the common 
appellation of Bhasha, or speech. This term, as employed by 
all philologists, from Pénini down to the present professors 
of grammar, does indeed signify the popular dialect of San- 
skrit, in contradistinction to the obsolete dialect of the Veda; 


} The limits of Gdrjara, as here indicated, are too narrow. It seems to have 
been co-extensive with the ancient, rather than the modern Guzrft, and to have 
included the whole, or the greatest part of Khandesh and Malwa. 
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but in common acceptation, Bhakhé (for so the word is pro- 
nounced on the banks of the Ganges) denotes any of the modern 
vernacular dialects of India, especially such as are corrupted 
from the Sanskrit : these are very numerous. After excluding 
mountaineers, who are probably aborigines of India, and whose 
languages have certainly no affinity with Sanskrit, there yet 
remain in the mountains and islands contiguous to India 
many tribes that seem to be degenerate Hindus. They have 
certainly retained some traces of the language and writing 
which their ancestors had been taught to employ. 

Without passing the limits of Hindustan, it would be easy 
to collect a copious list of different dialects in the various 
provinces which are inhabited by the ten principal Hindu 
nations. The extensive region which is nearly defined by the 
banks of the Saraswati and Ganga on the north, and which is 
strictly limited by tho shores of the [33] eastern and western 
seas towards the south, contains fifty-seven provinces accord- 
ing to some lists, and eighty-four according to others. Each 
of these provinces has its peculiar dialect, which appears, 
however, in most instances, to be a variety only of some one 
among the ten principal idioms. Thus Hindustdni, which 
seems to be the lineal descendant of the Kanyakubja, comprises 
numerous dialects, from the Urdi Zabén, or language of the 
royal camp and court, to the barbarous jargon which reciprocal 
mistakes have introduced among European gentlemen and 
their native servants. The same tongue, under its more ap- 
propriate denomination of Hindi, comprehends many dialects 
strictly local and provincial. They differ in the proportion 
of Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit, either pure or slightly 
corrupted, which they contain; and some shades of difference 
may be also found in the pronunciation, and even in the basis 
of each dialect. 

Not being sufficiently conversant with all these idioms, I 
shall only mention two, which are well known, because lyric 
poets have employed them in songs that are still the delight 
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of natives of all ranks, I allude to the Panjabi and to the 
Brij-bhékhé. The first is the language of Panchanada, or 
Panjab, a province watered by the five celebrated rivers which 
fall into the Sindhu. The songs entitled Khedls and Tappas, 
which are no doubt familiar to all who have a taste for the 
vocal music of India, are composed almost exclusively in this 
dialect ; as the Dhurpads and regular Rags are Hindi; and 
Rekhtah,} in the language of the court of Hindustan. 

The Brij-bh4khé, or Vraja Bhash4, is the dialect supposed 
to have been anciently spoken among the peasants [34] in the 
neighbourhood of Mathura. It derives its name from the 
cow-pens (vrqja) and dairies in the forest of Vrindé, where 
Krishna was educated among the wives and daughters of the 
cowherds. His amorous adventures with Rédh& and the 
Gopis furnish the subject of many favourite songs in this 
dialect. It is still spoken with much purity throughout a 
great part of the Antarbed or Doab, and in some districts on 
the opposite banks of the Yamuna and Ganga. 

To these cursory observations might be fitly added a speci- 
men of each language, and of the character in which it is 
written, together with a list of the most common terms in the 
various dialects of India, compared with words of similar 
sound and import in the ancient languages of Europe. I 
have, indeed, made collections for this purpose: but the in- 
sertion of a copious list would exceed the limits of a desultory 
essay. or this reason, and because the collection is yet 
incomplete, I suppress it: and shall here close the present 
essay abruptly, with the intention of resuming the subject, 
should the further prosecution of these inquiries at any future 
time enable me to furnish the information called for by this 
Society, concerning the number of Hindavi dialects, and the 
countries where they are spoken. 


The author of the Tazkirah Shua'ré Hind explaing Rekhtah as signifying a 


poetry composed in the language of the royal court of Hindustan, but in the 
style and metre of Persian poetry. 
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II. 


PREFACE TO THE AUTHOR'S “GRAMMAR OF 
THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE.” 


[ Caleutta, 1805. Folio. ] 


[385] Havine accepted an honourable nomination to the post 
of Professor of the Sanskrit Language in the College of Fort 
William, early after the foundation of that useful institution, 
I felt it incumbent on me to furnish, through the press, the 
means of studying a language, which it was my duty to make 
known, but on which I had no intention of delivering oral 
instruction. 

Among other undertakings adapted to this purpose, the 
publication of a Sanskrit Grammar was commenced, which 
was first intended to be brief and elementary, but of which the 
design has been enlarged in its progress. As the entire work 
will exceed the bounds of a single volume, a convenient break 
has been chosen to close the first, and a few remarks will be 
now prefixed to it, since a considerable time may elapse before 
the second volume be completed. I have the less scruple, in 
pausing upon this work, to devote my attention to other 
duties, because the deficient part of it may be supplied by the 
grammars which Mr. Forster and Mr. Carey will severally 
publish. * 

In the composition of this grammar, I have followed the 
system taught by writers, whose works are consitlered by the 

VoL, 111, [BSsaXe It.] 8 
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prevailing sects of Hindus to be sacred, and to form an appen- 
dage of their scriptures. My reasons for preferring these to 
the popular or profane treatises on Grammar, were stated in 
an essay on the Sanskrit lan[36]guage inserted in the seventh 
volume of the Asiatic Researches... I adhere to the opinion 
there expressed. The sacred grammar has been more culti- 
vated, its agreement with ancient writings and classical 
authors has been more carefully verified, than any other 
grammar of the language: it is more usually cited, and more 
generally understood: and, as finally corrected by a long train 
of commentators, it is more accurate and complete. 

The arrangement, indeed, is ill-adapted to facilitate study ; 
both in the original work and in the numerous illustrations of 
it. But I thought it practicable to frame a grammar upon 
the same system, which should be easily intelligible to the 
English student of Sanskrit. Without believing that I have 
succeeded, I still think it to be practicable: and the difficulties 
which may be experienced in the following pages will in 
general be found owing merely to the want of examples; 
which have been omitted, under the apprehension of rendering 
the work too voluminous. 

An improvement which has been recently effected in the 
types of the Nagari character, by reducing their size, without 
diminishing their distinctness, has removed the objection to 
ample illustrations by examples: and, if this work should be 
reprinted, examiples of every rule will accordingly be inserted ; 
and, at all events, they will be retained in the second volume 
of this grammar. 

On the same supposition of a new edition of this first volume, 
I should be desirous of altering some of the terms adopted by 
me in place of technical words in Sanskrit grammar. An 
unwillingness to coin new words in English led me to use 
Some expressions, which are not sufficiently precise; others 
were selected by me, not anticipating objections to their use, 


* See page [15] of the present volume. 
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which have since occurred: and, in some instances, I have 
inadvertently changed an appropriate term for one less suit- 
able. The most material [87] intended changes are men- 
tioned in the margin ;! and the reader is requested to notice 
them. 

I shall be likewise glad to have an opportunity of inserting 
the original rules of Sanskrit Grammar. They are usually 
committed to memory by native students of the language ; 
and are cited by Sanskrit authors, in words, and not by re- 
ference to their place or their import. The knowledge of them 
is, therefore, material to the student of Sanskrit: and they 
are framed, like the aphorisms of other sciences among the 
Hindus, with studied and ingenious brevity. 

The author of these grammatical aphorisms is Panini. 
His rules, with the annotations of Kaétyayana entitled V4rt- 
tikas, confirmed or corrected by Patanjali in the Mahdbhéshya, 
constitute the standard of Sanskrit gram[38]mar. From the 
three saints, as Hindu grammarians affect to call them, there 
is no appeal. Other authorities may be admitted, where they 
are silent: but a deviation even by a classical or an ancient 
writer, from a rule in which they concur, is deemed either a 
poetical licence or a privileged barbarism. 


1 Letters, added by Sanskrit grammarians, as marks, but which are not 
sounded, nor retained in the inflections, are called by them Anubandha or It ; 
which, in this grammar, has been translated mute ; but the circumstance of such 
vowels being accented, leads to the inconsistency of speaking of accented mute 
vowels, They would be better designated by the word tndicatory. 

A elass of derivative verbs, which. in a former treatise I denominated Frequenta- 
tives, has been here named Intensives. On consideration, I revert to the first- 
mentioned term. 

Under the head of tenses, I have used the word Aorist to signify indefinite im 
respect to a species of time, instead of indefinite as to time in general; the name 
of Remote past is not sufficiently descriptive of the import of the tense to which 
it has been assigned; and several others are open to similar remark: I wish 
therefore to change the names of the tenses, according to the following scheme : 

1. Present. 6, Aorist 1st (Imperative, etc.). 

2. Preterite unperceived (Remote 6. Pridian past (Absolute past). 

past). 7. Aorist 2nd (Imperative, ete.) 
3. Crastine future (Absolute future). 8. Indefinite past (Aorist past). 
4, Indefinite future (Aorist future), 9% Oomditional (Conditional fature). 
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The works of these sacred writers, with the notes of Kaiy- 
yata on the Mahébhdshya, interpreted by his scholiasts, and 
more especially the perpetual commentary of Vamana on 
P4nini’s aphorisms, under the title of Kasik& Vritti, eluci- 
dated by the copious annotations of Haradatta Miéra in the 
Padamanjari, are the basis of the grammar here printed. 
The Siddhénta Kaumud{, and Manoramé of Bhattoji, with 
their commentaries, have been frequently consulted by me. 
Much use has also been made of the Prakriyé Kaumudi, with 
its commentaries, the Prasida and Tattwa Chandra: and I 
have continually referred to Maitreya, Madhava, Vopadeva, 
and the other interpreters of Sanskrit roots. A reader, who 
may be desirous of verifying my authorities, should be ap- 
prized, that the Kasik&é Vritti, Siddhanta Kaumudi, and 
Madhaviya Vritti have been my chief guides: and that others, 
besides the books enumerated, have been occasionally con- 
sulted; as the Ganaratna Mahodadhi, the Vritti Sangraha, 
and the commentators of the Paribh4shés; and sometimes, 
though rarely, the popular grammars. 

For the information of the Sanskrit student, a list of these 
and other grammatical works will be subjoined, including 
many treatises which have not been used for this grammar ; 
but none, which I do not know to be extant; and few, of 
which I do not actually possess complete copies. The list 
might have been greatly enlarged by adding the names of 
books quoted by undoubted authorities: and I shall only 
remark, in regard to such works, that the earliest [39] gram- 
marians are expressly stated by Vopadeva to have been 
Indra, Chandra, Kééakritsna, Apiéali, Skatéyana, Pénini, 
Amara, and Jainendra, Among these Pénini remains; and 
some of the others: perhaps all. 

The authorities, which have been mentioned by me, as 
generally followed in this grammar, differ materially in their 
arrangement. I have been guided sometimes by one, some- 
times by another, as seemed best adapted to the two objects 
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proposed, conciseness and perspicuity. I am apprehensive, 
that, 'in the pursuit of both objects, one has frequently been 
missed, It was, however, with the view of compressing much 
grammatical information in a small compass, that paradigmas 
have been multiplied, but exhibited in a succinct form; and 
that general rules only are usually inserted in the text, while 
exceptions and special rules are placed in the notes. 

I have admitted no remarks on general grammar, though 
suggested by the numerous peculiarities of Sanskrit. These, 
with the observations which occur on a comparison of the 
ancient language of India with those of Europe, are deferred 
until the completion of the work. 

In the mean time, one singularity of the Sanskrit language 
may be noticed: its admitting both the ancient and the modern 
systems of grammatical structure. It abounds in inflections 
for cases and genders ; tenses and persons: and it also admits 
a simple construction of indeclinable nouns with prepositions, 
and of participles with auxiliary verbs. 

This remark anticipates on a part of the grammar reserved 
for the second volume, in which composition and syntax will 
be explained, with other matters indicated in the note sub- 
joined to the table of contents of the first volume. 


LIST OF SANSKRIT GRAMMARS, WITH 
COMMENTARIES, Etc. 


[40] Sutra by Pénini: rules of grammar in eight books entitled 
Ashtddhydya ; comprising 3996 aphorisms.' 

Vartttka by Kétyéyana, amending or explaining PAénini’s rules. 

Mahdbhdshya by Patanjali, interpreting or correcting Katydéyana’s 
annotations. 

Mahdbhashya Pradtpa by Kaiyyata, annotating Patanjali’s gloss. 

Bhdshya Pradipodyota by Nagoj{ Bhatta, commenting on Kaiyyata’s 
notes. 

Bhashya Pradipa Vwarana by Yswardnanda: another commentary 
on Kaiyyata’s notes. 

Kasika Vyitit by Jayaditya or Vamana Jaydditya: a perpetual 
commentary on Panini’s rules. 

Padamanjari by Haradatta Misra: an exposition of the last-men- 
tioned work. 

Nyasa or Kdsikd Vritts Panjika by Jinendra: another exposition of 
the same,’ with explanatory notes by Rakshita. 

Vritit Sangraha by Naégoji Bhatta: a concise commentary on P&nini. 

Bhdshd Vritti by Purushottama Deva: a commentary on P&nini’s 
rules (omitting those which are peculiar to the dialect of the 
Vedas). [41] 

Bhdshé Vytttyartha Viorttts by Srishtidhara; explaining Puru- 
shottama’s commentary. 

S‘abda Kaustubha by Bhattoji Dikshita, consisting of scholia on 
Panini (left incomplete by the author). 
' [Edited in Calcutta with a Comm. a.p. 1809, and again by Béhtlingk, 

Bonn, 1839.] 
* I state this with some distrust, not having yet seen the book. The Ny&sa is 

universally cited; and the Bodhinyfsa is frequently so. Vopadeva’s Kavya 


K&madhenu quotes the Nyfsa of Jinendra and that of Jinendra Buddhi. [Cf 
Prof. Aufrecht’s Bodi, Cat., pp. 1184, 176a, 1614, 170a.] 
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Prabha by Baidyanétha Péyagunda, also named Bélambhatta; a 
commentary on the S‘abda Kaustubha. 

Prakriyd Kaumudt by Ramachandra Achérya: a grammar in which 
P4nini’s rules are used, but his arrangement changed. 

Prasdda by Vitthala Acharya; a commentary on the Prakriyd 
Kaumult. 

Tatiwa Chandra by Jayanta: another commentary on the same, 
abridged from one by Krishna Pandita. 

Stddhdnta Kaumudi by Bhattoj{ Dikehita: a grammar on the plan 
of the Prakriyd ; but more correct and complete.’ 

Manoramé or Praudha Manoramd by the same author; containing 
notes on his own work.? 

Lattwa Bodhini by Jnénendra Saraswati: a commentary on Bhattoj{’s 
Siddhanta Kaumudi.$ 

S'abdendu Sekhara by Nagesa Bhatta (same with N&goji Bhatta) : 
another commentary on the Seddhdnta Kaumudi.4 

Laghu S'abdendu S'ekhara: an abridgment of the last. 

Chidasthimdld by Baidyanétha Péyagunda: a commentary on the 
abridged gloss of Nagega. 

S‘abdaraina by Hari Dikshita: a commentary on Bhattoji’s notes 
on the Manorama. 

Laghw S'abdaraina: an abridgment of the same. 

Bhdva Prakdsikd by Baidyandétha Payagunda: an exposition of 
Hari Dfkshita’s commentary. 

Madhya Kaumudi by Barada Raja: an abridgment of the Srddhanta 
Kaumudi. There is also a Madhya Mal'42 \noramd ; besides other 
abridgments of the Siddhdnta itself, as the Laghu Kaumudi,’ etc. 

Paribhashd : maxims of interpretation from ancient grammarians, 
cited in the Vdrttikas and Bhdshya, as rules for interpreting 
Pénini’s Sttras. 

Paribhdshd Vrittt by Stra Deva: a commentary on the cited maxims 
of interpretation. 

Laghu Partbhdshd Vrittt by Bhéskara Bhatta: a succinct commen- 
tary on the same. 

Paribhashdrtha Sangraha: another commentary on the same. 

1 (Edited in Calcutta, 1811, 1863, and 1870; in Bombay, 1866; and in Madras, 

1868.] 3 [Benares, 1868.] ® [Benares, 1863.] 

4 (Benares, 1865.] § [Edited and translated by Ballantyne, 1849, 1867.] 
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Chandrika by Swayamprakééénanda: interpreting the last-mentioned 
commentary. 

Paribhdshendu Sekhara by Négeéa Bhatta: a brief exposition of the 
same maxims! | 

Paribhdshendu S'ekhara Kdsika by Baidyandtha Payagunda, com- 
menting the gloss of Négesa. 

Kédrtké: metrical rules of grammar, cited in the Mahdbhdshya, 

Kasikd Vritts, ete. 

Vikya Pradipa' by Bhartyihari: metrical maxims chiefly on the 
philosophy of syntax. These are often cited under the name of 

Harikdrikd. 

Vaiydkarana Bhishana by Konda Bhatta: on syntax and the 
philosophy of grammatical structure.® 

Bhishana Sdra Darpana by Hariballabha: a commentary on the 
work last mentioned. 

Vauydkarana Bhishana Sdra: an abridgment of the same work. 

Laghu Bhishana Kanti by Baidyandétha Payagunda: a commentary 
on that abridgment. 

Vatydkarana Siddhdénta Manjishd by Naégega Bhatta: on syntax 
and the philosophy of grammatical structure. 

Laghu Vatyakarana Siddhanta Manjishd: an abridgment of the 
same. [48 ] 

Kala by Baidyanétha Payagunda: a commentary on the last-men- 
tioned abridgment. 

Other treatises on construction logically considered, which 
are very numerous, are omitted as belonging more properly to 
the science of logic. 

Ganapdtha : lists of words comprehended in rules of grammar, under 
general classes. 

Ganaratna Mahodadhi: a collection of such lists, with a commentary. 

Dhétupatha by Panini: the roots or themes systematically arranged, 
with their indicatory letters and their interpretations. 

Dhdtupradipa or Tantrapradipa by Maitreya Rakshita: an illus- 
tration of the list of roots, with examples of their inflections. 


1 [Benarea, 1864; also edited and translated by Kielhorn, Bombay, 1870.] 

* [Or rather Véhyapadtya.] 

3 [Printed with Hariballabha’s Comm. at Benares, 1866. The Bhishana 
Sdra was printed at Calcutta, 1849. ] 
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Hadhaviya Vritti by Séyana Acharya, in the name of Madhava 
Acharya: a copious exposition of the roots with their derivatives.’ 

The Bhatt: Kdvya, a poem describing the adventures of Rama, may 
be considered as a grammatical work, having been purposely 
written for a practical instruction on grammar. It has several 
commentaries.? 

The S'tkshd® of Panini and Mirukta of Yaéska, with the commentaries 
on the Nighanta included in the last, are there omitted, as they 
are of little use, except in the reading of the Vedas. Treatises 
on particular branches of etymology are also omitted, as not very 
generally consulted. Such is the Yan Luganta S'iromant on the 
formation of frequentative verbs. 

Numerous other works, belonging to this grammar, have not been 
ascertained to be extant, being at present known only through 
quotations from them: as the Pdnintya Mata Darpana quoted in the 
Prasdda ; and many others cited in the Uddhaviya Vritti. [44] 


The following belong to other Systems of Grammar. 


Sdraswatt Prakriyd by Anubhiti Swaripéchérya: a grammar 
founded on seven hundred rules or aphorisms, pretended to 
have been received by the author from the goddess Saraswati. 
This grammar is much used in Hindustan proper.‘ 

A commentary on the same by Punjaraja. 

Another by Mahfbhatta. 

Siddhanta Chandrikd : another commentary on the same grammar. 

Pada Chandrikd: another, in which Pf&nini’s aphorisms are also 
exhibited. 


Hatmavyékarana by Hemachandra or Hemastiri. A Sanskrit gram- 
mar is cited under this title, which is probably the same with 
Hemachandra’s commentary on the Sabddnuédsana, entitled 
Laghu Vritti; comprised in eight books, including in the last 
the anomalies of the Prakrit language as derived from the 
Sanskrit. (The Kdmadhenu cites a Sabddnuédsana by Abhinava 


1 [Westergaard’s Radtces Lingua Sansorita, app.] 

* [Calcutta, 1828, with two commentaries.] 

2 [On S‘iksh4 and S’iksh&, ef. Miiller’s dnc. Sanskrit Lit., p.118.] 
¢ [This has been twice printed at Bombay, with a comm.] 
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Sakatéyana besides Hemastri’s work.) This grammar is used by 
the Jainas. 

A commentary, without the author’s name, is annexed to Hema- 
chandra’s grammar. 

Prdkrita Manoramd: an abridged commentary on the Prdkrita 
Chandrikéd of Vararuchi; showing the anomalies of Prakrit 
formed from Sanskrit.! 


Kétantra or Kaldpa: a grammar, of which the rules or aphorisms 
are ascribed to the god Kuméra. It is much used in Bengal. 

Daurgasinhi : a commentary on the above by Durgasinha; but 
stated in the introductory couplet to be the work of Sarva 
Varman, who is accordingly cited in Vopadeva’s Kdmadhenu. [45 | 

Katantra Vritti Tikd by Durgasinha: an exposition of the above- 
mentioned commentary. (The Admadhenu quotes the Durga Tikd 
of Durgagupta, and the Katantra Vistdra of Vardhamana Misra.) 

Kdtantra Panjikd by Trilochanadasa: a commentary on the same 
grammar. 

Kalépa Tattwdarnava by Raghunandana Acharya Siromani: another 
commentary on the same grammar. 

Kdtantra Chandrika: another commentary on the same. 

Chattrakiti by Vararuchi: another on the same. 

Vydkhyd Sdra by Hariréma Chakravarti: another commentary. 

Vydkhyd Sdéra by Ramadasa: another, under the same title. 

Other commentaries on the same grammar by Sushena Kavirdja, 
Raménatha, Umapati, Kulachandra, and Murari. 

Kdtantra Partsishta by Sripatidatta: a supplement to the Kdtantra. 

Parisishta Prabodha by Gopinatha: a commentary on the above. 

Paristshta Siddhanta Ratnékara by Sivaréma Chakravart{: another 
on the same. . 

Kdtantra Gana Didiu: the roots or themes systematically arranged 
for the Kdtanitra. 

Manoramd by Ram&nétha: a commentary on that list of verbs. 

Many other treatises belong to this grammar; as the Kédtantra 
Shatkdraka by Rahasanand{,* the Kdtantra Undds Vytite by 
Sivadésa, the Kdtantra Chatushtaya sie a Kadtantra Dhdtu- 
ghoshd, Kdtantra S'abda Mald, ete. 

? (London, 1864.] $ [Mahesanand{? Ind. Off. Libr. MS.] 
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Sankshiptasdra by Kramadiéwara: a grammar, corrected by 
Jdmaranand{ and often cited under the title of Jaumara. This 
grammar is in use in Bengal. [46 | 

A commentary on the above, by Goy{chandra. 

Vydkdra Dipiké by Ny&ya Panchénana: an exposition of Goyi- 
chandra’s commentary. 

Another exposition of the same commentary by Vans{vadana. 

Durghata Ghatana: another commentary on the Sankshiptasdra. 

Other commentaries on the same grammar, by different authors, as 
Gopaéla Chakravarti, etc. 

A supplement to Juimaranand{’s corrections of the Sankshiptasdra 
by Goyichandra. 

Other treatises appertain to this grammar, as S'abdaghoshd, Dhatu- 
ghoshd, etc. 


Mugdhabodha by Vopadeva: a grammar of the Sanskrit language, 
much studied in Bengal.? 

A commentary by the author of the grammar. 

Another by Durgadasa, entitled Subodhini. 

One by Miéra, entitled Chhdtd. 

Other commentaries by Réménanda, Rima Tarkavagiéa, Ma- 
dhusidana, Devidasa, Ramabhadra, Ramaprasida Tarkavagt{éa, 
Sriballabhaéchaérya, Daydéréma Vachaspati, Bholandétha, Kartika 
Siddhénta, Ratikanta Tarkavagfsa, Govinda Rama, etc. 

Mugdhabodha Parisishta by Kasigwara: a supplement to the Uug- 
dhabodha. 

Another by Nandakiégora. 

Kavikalpadruma by Vopadeva: an alphabetical catalogue of roots, 
arranged in verse. 

Kdvya Kdmadhenu by the same author, explaining his own list of 
verbs. 

Dhdtu Dipikd by Durgidésa: a commentary on the same catalogue 
of verbs. [47] 

Kavtkalpadruma Vydkhyd by Réma Nydyélankéra: another com- 
mentary on the same. 


Dhdturatndvalt by Rédhakrishna: a metrical catalogue of roots. 
1 (Often printed in Calcutta; with Durgidésa’s Comm., 1863.] 
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Kavirahasya by Halfyudha: exhibiting in verse examples of the 
most common verbs. 
A commentary on the same. 


Supadma by Padmanébha Datta: a grammar of Sanskrit. It is in 
use in some parts of Bengal. 

Supadma Makaranda, or Makaranda: a commentary on the above, 
by Vishnu Misra. 

Other commentaries by various authors: as Kandarpa Siddhénta, 
KaésiSwara, Sridhara Chakravarti, Ramachandra, etc. 

Supadma Parisishta: a supplement to the grammar. 

Supadma Dhdatupétha by Padmanaébha Datta: a list of themes or 
roots for the author’s grammar, called Supadma. The same 
author added other appendages to his grammar, viz., Partbhdshd 
and Unddiwwritte. 

Other treatises belong to this grammar; as the Kdsiswart Gana, and 
its commentary by Rémakénta. 


Ratnamdld by Purushottama: a grammar used in Kémaripa. 

Druta Bodha by Bharatamalla: a grammar, with a commentary on it 
by the same author. This and the following are not much in use. 

S‘udhasubodha' by Rameswara: another grammar with a commen- 
tary by the author himself. 

Harindmdmriia by Jivaghosha Sw&m{: another, with a commen- 
tary. [48] 

Chastanydmrtta: another, also accompanied by a commentary. 

Kértkdvalt by Rama Narayana: a grammar in verse. 

Prabodha Prakdéa by Balar4ma Panchénana: a grammar. 

Ripamdila by Vimala Saraswati: another grammar. 

Indndmrita by Kas{swara : another. 

Aégubodha, Laghubodha, S"tghrabodha, Sardmrita, Divya, Paddvali, 
Uikd ; and many other grammars by various authors. 


Besides Vararuchi’s Prdkrita Prakdga or Chandrikd, and 
Bhémaha’s commentary entitled Manoramd Vritti before 
mentioned, other grammars of Prékrit are known: as the 
Prékrita Kdmadhenu, Prdkrita Lankeswara, etc. 

1 [Wuddhé-, India Office Libr. MS.] 
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Authorities of Sanskrit grammar, cited in books which have 
been used for the present volume, but not otherwise known, 
nor in any manner ascertained to be now extant, have been 
excluded from the foregoing list. Many of them could not be 
confidently referred to any particular system of grammar; 
and, in numerous instances, a doubt arises, whether the same 
work be not quoted under different names, in different places : 
sometimes, under the title of the book; at other times, under 
the designation of the author. A few of these names, which 
occur most frequently, will be here enumerated, with a notice 
of the authority by which they are quoted. 

Panini himself names Sdkalya, Gargya, Kééyapa, Gélava, 
Apiéali, Sakatéyana, Bhéradw&ja, Aswaldyana,! Sphotéyana, 
and Chékravarmana. 

The Madhaviya Vrittt quotes, among many other authors, 
Chandra, Apiéali, Sdkat4yana, Atreya, Dhanapéla, Kausika, 
Purushakdra, Sudhakara, [49] Madhusidana, Yadava, 
Bhéguri, Sribhadra, Sivadeva, Rémadeva Miéra, Deva, 
Nandi, Rama, Bhima, Bhoja, Heldrdja, Subhuti Chandra, 
Purna Chandra, Yajnanarayana, Kanwa, Swami, Keésava 
Swim, Siva Sw4mi, Dhirta Swami, Kshira Swémi (this last is 
cited in the Prasdda as author of the Kshira Tarangini). The 
Madhavtya likewise frequently cites the Zarangini, A’bharana, 
Sdbadikdabharana, Samantd, Prakriyé Ratna and Pratipa. 

The Varttikas of Vyéghra Bhiti and Vyd4ghra P&da are 
mentioned by many authors; and so is the Didtu Padrdyana. 
Vopadeva, in the Kdmadhenu, has quoted the Panjiké Pra- 
dipa of Kuéala (belonging perhaps to the grammar called 
Kédtantra;) and the Saraswatt Kanthdbharana (ascribed by 
some to Bhoja Deva). The Prasdda often cites the Rémavyd- 
karana, and seems to name Vopadeva as the author of it. 

The following are, among others, noticed in the Dhdtw 
Dipikd of Durgddésa, viz. Bhattamalla, Govinda Bhatta, 
Chaturbhuja, Gadisinha, Govardhana, and Saranadeva. 


1 [ Senaka? of, Sut. v. 4, 182.] 


III. 


PREFACE TO THE AUTHOR'S EDITION OF THE 
AMARA KOSHA.! 


[ Calcutta, 1808. 4to. } 


[50] THe compilation of a Sanskrit dictionary having been 
undertaken early after the institution of the College of Fort 
William, it was at the same time thought advisable to print, 
in Sanskrit and English, the work which has been chosen for 
the basis of that compilation, as well for the sake of exhibiting. 
an original authority to which reference will be frequently 
necessary, a8 with the view of furnishing an useful vocabulary, 
which might serve until an ampler dictionary could be pre- 
pared and published. 

The celebrated Amara Kosha, or Vocabulary of Sanskrit 
by Amara Sinha, is, by the unanimous suffrage of the learned, 
the best guide to the acceptations of nouns in Sanskrit. The 
work of P&nini on etymology is rivalled by other grammars, 
some of which have even obtained the preference in the opinion 
of the learned of particular provinces; but Amara’s vocabu- 
lary has prevailed wherever the Sanskrit language is cultivated, 
and the numerous other vocabularies which remain, are con- 
sulted only where Amara’s is either silent or defective. It 
has employed the industry of innumerable commentators, 
while none of the others (with the single exception of Hema- 
chandra’s) have been interpreted even by one annotator. Such 
decided preferenee for the Amara Kosha, and the consequent 
frequency of quotations from it, determined the selection of 


1 (Of. Wilson’s Essays, vol. v. pp. 168-252, “ Preface to the Sans. Dict. 1819.”} 
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this as the basis of an alphabetical dictionary, and sug-[51] 
gested the expediency of also publishing the original text with 
an English interpretation. 

Like other vocabularies of Sanskrit, that of Amara is in 
metre; and a considerable degree of knowledge of the language 
becomes requisite to discriminate the words from their inter- 
pretations, and to separate them from contiguous terms which 
affect their initials and finals. On this account, and to adapt 
the work to the use of the English student, the words, of 
which the sense is exhibited, are disjoined from their inter- 
pretation (which is included between crotchets) ; and the close 
of each word is marked by a roman letter over it indicating 
the gender of the noun. Where a letter has been permuted 
according to the Sanskrit system of orthography, a dot is 
placed under the line, to intimate that a letter is there altered 
or omitted; and a marginal note is added, exhibiting the 
radical final of the noun, or its initial, in every instance where 
either of them is so far disguised by permutation as not to be 
easily recognized upon a slight knowledge of the rudiments of 
the language, and of its orthography. An explanation in 
English is given in the margin, and completed when necessary 
at the foot of the page. The different interpretations proposed 
by the several commentators, and the variations in orthogra- 
phy remarked by them, are also specified in the same place. 

According to the original plan of the present publication, 
the variations in the reading of the text (for which a careful 
collation has been made of several copies and of numerous 
commentaries) are noticed only where they affect the inter- 
pretation of a word or its orthography. It was not at first 
intended to insert those differences which are remarked by 
commentators upon other authority, and not upon the ground 
of any variation in the text itself. However, the utility of 
indicating such differences was after[52]wards thought to 
counterbalance any inconvenience attending it; and after 
eome progress had been made at the press, this and other 
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1 (Cf. Wilson’s Eesays, vol. v. pp. 158-252, “ Preface to the Sans, Dict. 1819.”] 
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this as the basis of an alphabetical dictionary, and sug-[51] 
gested the expediency of also publishing the original text with 
an English interpretation. 

Like other vocabularies of Sanskrit, that of Amara is in 
metre; and a considerable degree of knowledge of the language 
becomes requisite to discriminate the words from their inter- 
pretations, and to separate them from contiguous terms which 
affect their initials and finals. On this account, and to adapt 
the work to the use of the English student, the words, of 
which the sense is exhibited, are disjoined from their inter- 
pretation (which is included between crotchets) ; and the close 
of each word is marked by a roman letter over it indicating 
the gender of the noun. Where a letter has been permuted 
according to the Sanskrit system of orthography, a dot is 
placed under the line, to intimate that a letter is there altered 
or omitted; and a marginal note is added, exhibiting the 
radical final of the noun, or its initial, in every instance where 
either of them is so far disguised by permutation as not to be 
easily recognized upon a slight knowledge of the rudiments of 
the language, and of its orthography. An explanation in 
English is given in the margin, and completed when necessary 
at the foot of the page. The different interpretations proposed 
by the several commentators, and the variations in orthogra- 
phy remarked by them, are also specified in the same place. 

According to the original plan of the present publication, 
the variations in the reading of the text (for which a careful 
collation has been made of several copies and of numerous 
commentaries) are noticed only where they affect the inter- 
pretation of a word or its orthography. It was not at first 
intended to insert those differences which are remarked by 
commentators upon other authority, and not upon the ground 
of any variation in the text itself. However, the utility of 
indicating such differences was after[52]wards thought to 
counterbalance any inconvenience attending it; and after 
some progress had been made at the press, this and other 
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additions to the original design were admitted, which have 
rendered a supplement necessary to supply omissions in the 
first chapters, and complete the work upon an uniform plan. 

To avoid too great an increase of the volume, the various 
readings and interpretations are rather hinted than fully set 
forth: it has been judged sufficient to state the result, as the 
notes would have been too much lengthened, if the ground of 
disagreement had been everywhere exhibited and explained. 
For the same reason, authorities have not been cited by name. 
The mention of the particular commentator in each instance 
would have enlarged the notes, with very little advantage, as 
the means of verifying authorities are as effectually furnished 
by an enumeration of the works which have been employed 
and consulted. They are as follows: 


I.—The text of the Amara Kosha. 


This vocabulary, comprised in three books, is frequently 
cited under the title of Trikanda,! sometimes under the deno- 
mination of Abhidh4na (nouns), from its subject; often under 
that of Amara Kosha, from the name of the author. The 
commentators are indeed unanimous in ascribing it to Amara 
Sinha. He appears to have belonged to the sect of Buddha 
(though this be denied by some of his scholiasts), and is re- 
puted to have lived in the reign of Vikramaditya; and he 
is expressly named among the [53] ornaments of the court 
of R&jé Bhoja,? one of the many princes to whom that title 
has been assigned. If this mention of him be accurate, he 
must have lived not more than .eight hundred years ago; 
for a poem entitled Subhéshita Ratna Sandoha, by a Jaina 
author named Amitagati, is dated in the year 1050 from the 


1 ge, the Three Books. But that name properly appertains to a more ancient 
vocabulary, which is mentioned by the commentaries on the Amara Kosha, among 
the works from which this is supposed to have been compiled. 

3 In the Bhoja Prabandha. [On this romance ¢f. Wilson, Kesays, vol. v. 
pp. 168-177. Prof. Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat., p. 161, places the author Ballala at the 
end of the sixteenth century.] 
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death of Vikramaditya, and in the reign of Munja, who was 
uncle and predecessor of Réjé Bhoja. It, however, appears 
inconsistent with the inscription at Buddha Gay! which is 
dated in the year 1005 of the era of Vikram4ditya, and in 
which mention is made of Amara Deva, probably the same 
with the author of the vocabulary. From the frequent in- 
stances of anachronism, both in sacred and profane story as 
current among the Hindus, more confidence seems due to the 
inscription than to any popular tales concerning Réj& Bhoja ; 
and the Amara Kosha may be considered as at least nine 
hundred years old, and possibly more ancient.’ 

It is intimated in the author’s own preface that the work 
was compiled from more ancient vocabularies: his commen- 
tators instance the Trikénda,* Utpélini, Rabhasa and Katyé- 
yana, as furnishing information on the nouns, and Vyd4di and 
Vararuchi on the genders. The last mentioned of these 
authors is reputed contemporary with Vikramaditya, and con- 
sequently with Amara Sinha himself. 

The copies of the orignal which have been employed in the 
correction of the text, in the present publication, are, 

Ist. A transcript made for my use from an ancient cor- 
rected copy in the Tirhutiya character, and collated by me 
with a copy in Devanagari, which had been carefully examined 
by Sir William Jones. He had inserted in it [54] an English 
interpretation, of which also I reserved a copy, and have 
derived great assistance from it in the present publication. 

2nd. A transcript in Devandégari character, with a commen- 
tary and notes in the Kanara dialect. It contains numerous 
passages, which are unnoticed in the most approved commen- 
taries, and which are accordingly omitted in the present edition. 

ard. Another copy in the Devanagari character, with a 
brief and imperfect interpretation in Hindi. - 


1 [As, Researches, i. 284.] 3 (Cf. p, [17], eupra.] 
3 [For S’aswata’s Ndndrthakosha cf. Aufrecht’s Bodi, Cat. p, 182.] 
a ms 98 vets ee eed 
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4th. A copy in the Bengal character, with marginal notes 
explanatory of the text. 

5th. A copy in duplicate, accompanied by a Sanskrit com- 
mentary, which will be forthwith mentioned (that of Rém4s- 
rama). It contains a few passages not noticed by most of the 
commentators. They have been, however, retained on the 
authority of this scholiast. A like remark is applicable to 
certain other passages expounded in some commentaries, but 
not in others. All such have been retained, where the au- 
thority itself has been deemed good. _ 

6th. Recourse has been occasionally had to other copies 
of the text in the possession of natives, whenever it has been 
thought any ways requisite. 


II.— Commentaries on the Amara Kosha. 

1. At the head of the commentaries which have been used, 
must be placed that of Raya Mukuta (or Vrihaspati, surnamed 
Raya Mukuta Mani). This work, entitled Padachandrika, 
was compiled, as the author himself informs us, from sixteen 
earlier commentaries, to many of which he repeatedly refers ; 
especially those of Kshira Swdmi{, Subhuti, Hadda Chandra, 
Kalinga, Kon[55]kata, Sarvadhara, and the Vydkhyanmrita, 
Tikésarvaswa, etc.! 

Its age is ascertained from the incidental mention of a date, 
viz. 1853 Séka, or 4532 of the Kali Yuga, corresponding to 
A.D. 1431. 

Though the derivations in Mukuta’s commentary be often in- 
accurate, and other errors also have been remarked by later com- 
pilers, its authority is in general great; and accordingly it has 
been carefully consulted under every article of the present work. 

2. Among the earlier commentaries named by Réya Mu- 


1 The following names may be selected from Mykuta’s quotations, to complete 
the number of sixteen: Madhavi, Madhu Mddhavt, Servdnanda, Abhinanda, 
Réjadeva, Govardhana, Dravida, Bhojaraja. But some of these appear to be 
separate sient rather than commentaries on the Amara Kosha. Mukuta occa~ 
sionall y cites the most celebrated grammarians, as Panini, Jayditya, Jinendra, 
Maitreya, Rakshita, Purushottama, Madhava, ete. 
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kuta, that of Kshira SwAmi is the only one, which has been 
examined in the progress of this compilation. It is a work 
of considerable merit; and is still in general use in some 
provinces of India, although the interpretations not unfre- 
quently differ from those commonly received. 

3. The Vyakhydsudhaé, a modern commentary by Rémés- 
rama or by Bhanudikshita (for copies differ as to the name 
of the author), is the work of a grammarian of the school of 
Benares.!. He continually refers to Raya Mukuta and to 
Swami; and his work serves to confirm their scholia where 
accurate, and to correct ‘them where erroneous. It has been 
consulted at every line. 

4, The Vy&khyd Pradipa, by Achyuta Upadhyaya, is a 
concise and accurate exposition of the text; but adds little to 
the information furnished by the works above mentioned. It 
has been, however, occasionally consulted. 

In these four commentaries, the derivations are given [56| 
according to Panini’s system. In others, which are next to be 
enumerated, various popular grammars are followed for the 
etymologies. But, as the derivations of the words are not 
included in the plan of the present work, being reserved for a 
place in the intended alphabetical dictionary of Sanskrit, those 
commentaries have not been the less useful in regard to the 
information which was sought in them. 

5. The commentary of Bharata Malla (entitled Mugdha- 
bodhini) has been as regularly consulted as those of Mukuta 
and Raméérama. It is, indeed, a very excellent work; copious 
and clear, and particularly full upon the variations of ortho- 
graphy according to different readings or different authorities ; 
the etymologies are given conformably with Vopadeva’s system 
of grammar. The author flourished in the middle of last 
century. 

6. The Séra Sundari, by Mathurega, has been much used. 
It is perspicuous and abounds in quotations from other com- 

1 (Cf. Prof, Aufrecht, Bodl, Oat, p. 182, a.] 
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mentaries, and is therefore a copious source of information on 
the various interpretations and readings of the text. The 
Supadma is the grammar followed in the derivations stated by 
this commentator. Mathuresga is author likewise of a vocabu- 
lary in verse, entitled SabdaratnAval{, arranged in the same 
order with the Amara Kosha, and which might serve there- 
fore as a commentary on that work. It was compiled under 
the patronage of a Musalman chieftain, Murchhé Khan, whose 
name is prefixed to it. The author wrote not more than 150 
years ago.! 

7. The Padértha Kaumudi, by N&éréyana Chakravarti, is 
another commentary of considerable merit, which has been 
frequently consulted. The Kaldpa is the grammar followed 
in the etymologies here exhibited. 

[57] 8. Acommentary by Raménatha Vidy4 V4chaspati, en- 
titled Trikanda Viveka, is peculiarly copious on the variations 
of orthography, and is otherwise a work affording much useful 
information. 

9. Another commentary, which has been constantly em- 
ployed, is that by Nilakantha. It is full and satisfactory 
on most points for which reference is usually made to the 
expositors of the Amara Kosha. 

10. The commentary of Rématarka Vagisa has been uni- 
formly consulted throughout the work. It was recommended 
for its accuracy; but has furnished little information, being 
busied chiefly with etymology. This, like the preceding, 
follows the grammar entitled Kalapa. 

Other commentaries were also collected for occasional 
reference in the progress of this work; but have not been 
employed, being found to contain no information which was 
not also furnished, and that more amply, by the scholiasts 
above mentioned. 

The list of them contained in the subjoined note may there- 


fore suffice.? 


1 His work contains the date 1588 8’4ka, or 1666. 
* Kaumudi-by Nayanfnanda; Trikanda Chintamani by Raghun&tha Chakra- 
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ITI.—Sanskrit dictionaries and vocabularies by other authors. 


Throughout the numerous commentaries on the Amara 
Kosha, the text itself is corrected or confirmed, and the inter- 
pretations and remarks of the commentators supported, by 
reference to other Sanskrit vocabularies. They are often cited 
by the scholiasts for the emendation of the text in [58] regard 
to the gender of a noun, and not less frequently for a variation 
of orthography, or for a difference of interpretation. The 
authority quoted has been in general consulted, before any 
use has been made of the quotations; or, where the original 
work cannot now be procured, the agreement of commentators 
has been admitted as authenticating the passage. This has 
been particularly attended to in the chapter containing 
homonymous words, it having been judged useful to intro 
duce into the notes of that chapter the numerous additional 
acceptations stated in other dictionaries, and understood to 
be alluded to in the Amara Kosha. 

The dictionaries which have been consulted are, Ist. The 
Medini,! an alphabetical dictionary of homonymous terms by 
Medinikara. 

2. The Viswa Prakésa by MaheSwara Vaidya, a similar 
dictionary, but less accurate and not so well arranged. It 
is the ground-work of the Medini, which is an improved and 
corrected work of great authority. Both are very frequently 
cited by the commentators. 

3. The Haima,? a dictionary by Hema Chandra, in two 
parts; one containing synonymous words arranged in six 
chapters ;* the other containing homonymous terms in alpha- 
betical order. Both are works of great excellence. 


varti; both according to P&nini’s system of etymology. Vaishamya Kaumudi 
by Ramapraséda Tarkflankara; Pada Manjari by Lokan&tha; both following 
the grammatical system of the Kalapa. Pradipa Manjari by R&amfsrama, a 
jejune interpretation of the text. Vyihat Harfvali by Rameswara. Also com. 
mentaries by Krishnadésa, Trilochanad&sa, Sundarfnanda, Vanadfyabhatta, 
Viswanftha, Gopfla Chakravartf, Govindananda, Ramfnanda, Bholanatha, ete. 

1 [Edited by Somanaétha S’arman, Calcutta, 1868.] 

2 (Printed, Calcutta, 1808.] 5 [Edited by Buhtlingk and Rieu, 1847.] 
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4. The Abhidhéna Ratnam§l4,! a vocabulary by Halé- 
yudha, in five chapters; the last of which relates to words 
having many acceptations. It is too concise for general use, 
but is sometimes quoted. 

5. The Dharani, a vocabulary of words bearing many 
senses. It is less copious than the Medini and Haima; but 
being frequently cited by commentators, has been necessarily 
consulted. 

6. The Trikénda Sesha, or supplement to the Amara Kosha, 
by Purushottama Deva. 

[59] 7. The Hardvali of the same author. 

The last of these two supplements to Amara, being 4 col- 
lection of uncommon words, has not been much employed for 
the present publication. The other has been more used. 
Both are of considerable authority. 

The reader will find in the notes a list of other dictionaries 
quoted by the commentators, but the quotations of which have 
not been verified by reference to the originals, as these have 
not been procurable.? 

Works under the title of Varnadesané, Dwirdpa, and 
Unadi, have indeed been procured; but not the same with 
the books cited, many different compilations being current 
under those titles. The first relates to words, the ortho- 
graphy of which is likely to be mistaken from a confusion 
of similar letters; the second exhibits words which are spelt 
in more than one way; the third relates to a certain class of 
derivatives separately noticed by grammarians. 


IV.—Grammatical works. 
Grammar is so intimately connected with the subject of 
this publication, that it has been of course necessary to advert 
to the works of grammarians, But as they are regularly 


1 [Edited by Prof. Aufrecht, 1861.] 

3 Amara Mald, Amare Datta, S’abddrnava, S’hs'wata, Varnadedand, Dwirtpa, 
Unddi Kosha, Ratna Kosha, Ratna Mdld, Rantideva, Rudra, Vy4di, Rabhasa, 
Vop&lita, Bhaguri, Ajaya, V&chaspati, Tarapfla, Arunadatta. [Cf. Wilson, 
Essays, ¥. pp. 209-237.] 
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cited by the commentators, it is needless to name them as 
authorities, since nothing will be found to have been taken 
from this source, which is not countenanced by some passage 
in the commentaries on the Amara Kosha. 


V.—Treatises on the roots of Sanskrit. 


Verbs not being exhibited in the Amara Kosha, which is 
a vocabulary of nouns only, the treatises of Maitreya, [00] 
Madhava, and others, on the Sanskrit roots, though furnishing 
important materials towards a complete dictionary of the 
language, have been very little employed in the present 
work; and a particular reference to them was unnecessary, 
as authority will be found in the commentaries on Amara, 
for anything which may have been taken from those treatises, 


VI.—The Schoha of classic writings. 


Passages from the works of celebrated writers are cited by 
the commentators on the Amara Kosha, and the scholiasts 
of classic poems frequently quote dictionaries in support of 
their interpretation of difficult passages. In the compilation 
of a copious Sanskrit dictionary ample use may be made of 
the scholia. They have been employed for the present pub- 
lication so far only as they are expressly cited by the principal 
commentaries on the Amara Kosha itself. 

Should the reader be desirous of verifying the authorities 
upon which the interpretation apd notes are grounded, he will 
in general find the information sought by him in some one 
of the ten commentaries of Amara, which have been before 
named, and will rarely have occasion to proceed beyond those 
which have been specified as the works regularly consulted. 

In regard to plants and animals, and other objects of natural 
history, noticed in different chapters of this vocabulary, and 
especially in the 4th, 5th, and 9th chapters of the second 
book, it is proper to observe, that the ascertainment of them 
generally depends on the correctness of the corresponding 
vernacular names. The commentators seldom furnish any 
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description or other means of ascertainment besides the cur- 
rent denomination in a provincial language. A view of the 
animal, or an examination of the plant, known [61] to the 
vulgar under the denomination, enables a person conversant 
with natural history to determine its name according to the 
received nomenclature of European Botany and Zoology: but 
neither my inquiries, nor those of other gentlemen, who have 
liberally communicated the information collected by them,! 
nor the previous researches of Sir William Jones, have yet 
discovered all the plants and animals, of which the names are 
mentioned by the commentators on the Amara Kosha; and 
even in regard to those which have been seen by us, a source 
of error remains in the inaccuracy of the commentators them- 
selves, as is proved by the circumstance of their frequent 
disagreement. It must be therefore understood, that the cor- 
respondence of the Sanskrit names with the generic and specific 
names in natural history is in many instances doubtful. When 
the uncertainty is great, it has usually been so expressed; but 
errors may exist where none have been apprehended. 

It is necessary likewise to inform the reader, that many of 
the plants, and some animals (especially fish), have not been 
described in any work yet published. Of such, the names 
have been taken from the manuscripts of Dr. Roxburgh and 
Dr. F. Buchanan. 

Having explained the plan and design of this edition of the 
Amara Kosha, I have only further to state, that the delay 
which has arisen since it was commenced (now more than five 
years) has been partly occasioned by my distance from the 
press (the work being printed by Mr. Carey at Serampoor), 
and partly by avocations which have retarded the progress of 
collating the different copies of the text and commentaries: a 
task, the labour of which may be judged by those who have 
been engaged in similar undertakings. 


Calcutta, December, 1807. 
1 Drs. Roxburgh, F’. Buchanan, and W. Hunter: and Mr. William Carey. 
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IV. 


ON SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT POETRY! 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. x. pp. 889-474. 
Calcutta, 1808. 4to. | 


[62] Tue design of the present essay is not an enumeration 
of the poetical compositions current among the Hindus, nor an 
examination of their poetry by maxims of criticism recognized 
in Europe, or by rules of composition taught in their own 
treatises of rhetoric; but to exhibit the laws of versification, 
together with brief notices of the most celebrated poems in 
which these have been exemplified. 

An inquiry into the prosody of the ancient and learned 
language of India will not be deemed an unnecessary intro- 
duction to the extracts from the Indian poems, which may be 
occasionally inserted in the supplementary volumes of Asiatic 
Researches; and our Transactions record more than one in- 
stance of the aid which was derived from a knowledge of 
Sanskrit prosody, in deciphering passages rendered obscure by 
the obsoleteness of the character, or by the inaccuracy of the 
transcripts.? It will be found similarly useful by every person 
who studies that language, since manuscripts are in general 
grossly incorrect; and a familiarity with the metre will fre- 
quently assist the reader in restoring the text where it has 
been corrupted. Even to those who are unacquainted with 
the language, a concise explanation of the Indian system of 
prosody may be curious, since the artifice of its construction 


1 [For a full account of Sanskrit metre see Prof. Weber's two treatises in the 
eighth volume of the Indische Studien. The first treats of the Vedic metres, the 
second gives the text of Pingala’s Chhandah-sttra with a perpetual commentary. 
Cf. also C. P. Brown’s Sanskrit Prosody.) 

3 Ag. Res., vol. i. p. 279; vol. ii. p. 389. 
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is peculiar, and not [63] devoid of ingenuity; and the prosody 
of Sanskrit will be found to be richer than that of any other 
known language, in variations of metre, regulated either by 
quantity or by number of syllables, both with and without 
rhyme, and subject to laws imposing in some instances rigid 
restrictions, in others allowing ample latitude. I am prompted 
by these considerations to undertake the explanation of that 
system, premising a few remarks on the original works in 
which it is taught, and adding notices of the poems from 
which examples are selected. 

The rules of prosody are contained in Sutras, or brief 
aphorisms, the reputed author of which is Pingalanaga, a 
fabulous being, represented by mythologists in the shape of a 
serpent ; and the same who, under the title of Patanjali, is the 
supposed author of the Mahdbhashya, or great commentary 
on grammar, and also of the text of the Yoga Sastra 31 and to 
whom likewise the text or the commentary of the Jyotisha 
annexed to the Vedas? appears to be attributed. The apho- 
risms of Pingalachérya, as he is sometimes called, on the 
prosody of Sanskrit (exclusive of the rules in Praékrit likewise 
ascribed to him), are collected into eight books, the first of 
which allots names, or rather literal marks, to feet consisting 
of one, two, or three syllables. The second book teaches the 
manner in which passages of the Vedas are measured. The 
third explains the variations in the subdivision of the couplet 
and stanza. The fourth treats of profane poetry, and especially 
of verses, in which the number of syllables, or their quantity, 
is not uniform. The fifth, sixth, and se[64]venth, exhibit 
metres of that sort which has been called monoschematic, or 
uniform, because the same feet recur invariably in the same 
places. The eighth and last book serves as an appendix to the 

! Or Sankhya system of philosophy, distinguished from that of Kapila. (See 
vol. i. p. [285], ete.) 

* In the subscription to the only copy of this commentary which I have 
seen, it is ascribed to Seshan&ga ; but, in the body of the work, the commentator 


calls himself Somfkara. [But cf. Weber, Zransact. Berlin Academy, 1862. See 
also supra (old ed. vol. i. p. 106); Miller, Pref. Rig Veda, vol. iv, p. xxi.] 
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whole, and contains rules for computing all the possible com- 
binations of long and short syllables in verses of any length. 

This author cites earlier writers on prosody, whose works 
appear to have been lost: such as Saitava, Kraushtika, Tandin, 
and other ancient sages, Yaska, Kasyapa, etc.! 

Pingala’s text has been interpreted by various commen- 
tators; and, among others, by Halaéyudha Bhatta, author of 
an excellent gloss entitled Mrita Sanjivini® It is the work 
on which I have chiefly relied. A more modern commentary, 
or rather a paraphrase in verse, by Nardyana Bhatta Tara, 
under the title of Vrittokti Ratna, presents the singularity of 
being interpreted throughout in a double sense, by the author 
himself, in a further gloss entitled Parikshé. 

The Agni Purdna is quoted for a complete system of 
prosody,’ founded apparently on Pingala’s aphorisms; but 
which serves to correct or to supply the text in many places ; 
and which is accordingly used for that purpose by commen- 
tators. Original treatises likewise have been composed by 
various authors ;4 and, among others, by the [65] celebrated 
poet Kélidésa. In a short treatise entitled Sruta Bodha, this 
poet teaches the laws of versification in the very metre to 
which they relass; and has thus united the example with the 

1 [Professor Weber gives the authors cited as Kraushtuki, Yaska, Tandin, 
Kaésyapa, Saitava, Rata, and M&ndavya.] 

2 I possess three copies of it, two of which are apparently ancient; but they 
have no dates. [Cf. Ind. Studien, viii. pp. 192-202.] 

3 It is stated by the authors who quote it (Narayana Bhatta and others) to be 
an extract from the Agni Purfna; but I have not been able to verify its place 
in that Purana. [It is found in the Bodleian MS. See Aufrecht’s Catalogue, 
p. 7, 5.) 

* Such are the Vanibhdshana, Vritta Darpana, Vyitta Kaumudi, and Vritta 
Ratnakara, with the Chhando Manjari, Chhando M&rtanda, Chhando Ma&l4, 
Chhando Niviti, [perhaps this should be Chhandovichiti, see Kdvyddaréa, i. 12}, 
Chhando Govinda, and several tracts under the title of Vyitta-Mukt&valf, besides 
treatises included in works on other subjects. For example, Var&hamihira’s 
system of astrology, which contains a chapter on prosody (ch. 104, of. Ind. Stud. 
viii. 203-5). The Vyitta Ratnfkara of Kedéra Bhatta, with its commentaries by 


Divakara Bhatta, Narfyana Bhatta, and Hari Bhaskara, has been the most con- 


sulted for the present treatise. The Vyitta Darpapa, which relates chiefly to 
Pr&krit prosody, has been also much employed. 
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precept. The same mode has been also practised by many 
other writers on prosody; and in particular, by Pingala’s 
commentator Nardéyana Bhatta; and by the authors of the 
Vritta Ratndkara and Vritta Darpana. 

Kélid4sa’s Sruta Bodha exhibits only the most common 
sorts of metre, and is founded on Pingala’s Prakrit rules of 
prosody ; as has been remarked by one of the commentators! 
on the Vritta Ratndkara. 

The rules generally cited under the title of Prakrit Pingala, 
have been explained in a metrical paraphrase, teaching the 
construction of each species of metre in a stanza of the same 
measure, and subjoining select examples. This Prakrit para- 
phrase, entitled Pingala Vritt?, is quoted under the name of 
Hammira,* who is celebrated in more than one passage given 
as examples of metre, and who probably patronized the author. 
It has been imitated in a modern Sanskrit treatise on Prakrit 
prosody, entitled Vritta Muktavali;* and has been copiously 
explained in a Sanskrit commentary named Pingala Prak&sa.* 

Though relative to Prakrit prosody, the rules are appli- 
[66 |cable, for the most part, to Sanskrit prosody also: since 
the laws of versification in both languages are nearly the same. 

The Prékrit, here meant, is the language usually employed 
under this name by dramatic writers; and not, in a more 
general sense of the term, any regular provincial dialect 
corrupted from Sanskrit. Hemachandra, in his grammar of 
Prékrit, declares it to be so called because it is derived from 
Sanskrit. 

Accordingly his and other grammars of the language con- 
sist of rules for the transformation of Sanskrit words into the 
derivative tongue: and the specimens of it in the Indian 


1 Divakara Bhatta. 

2 In the commentary on the Vyittokti Ratna. 

3 The author, Durg&datta, was patronized by the Hinddpati princes of Bun- 
delkhand. The examples, which like the text are Sanskrit in Prakrit measure, 
are in praise of these chieftains. 4 By Vis waratha. , 

5 “ Prakriti} sanckyttam ; tatrabhavem tata dgatam vd prdkitam,” 
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dramas, as well as in the books of the Jains, exhibit fow 
words which may not be traced to a Sanskrit origin. This 
is equally true of the several dialects of Prdkrit: viz. Saura- 
seni or language of Surasena,! and Magadhi or dialect of 
Magadha ;? which according to grammarians, who give rules 
for deducing the first from Sanskrit, and the second from the 
first,3 or both from Sanskrit,‘ are dialects nearly allied to 
Prakrit, and regularly formed by permutations, for which the 
rules are stated by them. The same may be said of the 
Paiséchi as a language (and distinguished from the jargon or 
gibberish which either dramatic writers, or actors exhibiting 
their dramas, sometimes put into the mouths of demons) ; for 
[67] the grammarians of Prakrit teach the manner of forming 
the PaigAch{> from the dialect called Sauraseni.6 That remark 
may be also extended to ApabhranSa, as a fixed language par- 
taking of Prakrit and Saurasenf, but deducing many terms 
immediately from the Sanskrit under rules of permutation 
peculiar to itself” 
Fhe affinity of these dialects of Prakrit to the Sanskrit and 
‘h other is so great, that they reciprocally borrow, not- 
thstanding their own particular rules, terms permuted in 
e manner of other dialects, and even admit, without altera- 
tion, words inflected according to the Sanskrit grammar.® 


1 Kullika Bhatta (on Manu 2. 19.) says, that S’urasena is the eountry of 
Mathuré. e 

2 Kikata or Bihf&r, But it does not appear, that either this, or the preceding 
dialect, is now spoken in the country from which it takes its name. Specimens of 
both are frequent in the Indian dramas. 

3 Vararuchi, and his commentator Bhamaha. 

* Hemachandra, who, after stating the special permutations of these dialects as 
derived from Sanskrit, observes in both places, that the rest of the permutations 
are the same with those of Prakrit. (Cf. Aufrecht, Bod/. Cat. pp. 179, 180.] 

6 Or language of the Pis&chas. ‘ Pisdchdndm bhdshd Pasédcht.” Bhamaha 
on Vararuchi. 

6 Vararuchi and Hemachandra. The last-mentioned author notices a variation 
of this dialect under the name of Chalik&pais&chika, which differs very little from 
the proper Paig&chi. 

7 It is taught under this name by Hemachandra, among other dialects of 
Praékrit, But the name usually signifies ungrammatical language, 

8 Hemachandra ad finem. 
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They may be therefore considered as dialects of a single 
language, the Prdkrit or derivative tongue; so termed with 
reference to Sanskrit, from which it is derived. 

Besides these cognate dialects, the dramatic writers intro- 
duced other languages as spoken by different persons of the 
drama. Such, according to the enumeration in the Sahitya 
Darpana,! are the Dakshinéty4,* or language used in the south 
of India; the Drdvidi, or dialect of the southern extremity 
of the peninsula; the Avantika (probably the language 
of Mélavé) ;3 the Ardha Maégadhi, [68] distinguished from 
Magadhi properly so called; the Bahlikabhashaé (perhaps the 
language of Balkh in the Transoxana) ;* the Mahérashtri, or 
dialect of the Marhdttas ; the Prachya, or language employed 
in the east of India;5 the Abhiri and Ch4ndél{, which, from 
their names, seem to be dialects ysed by herdsmen and by 
persons of the lowest tribes; the Sankara (Sékérf),and Sébart, 
concerning which nothing satisfactory can be at present sug- 
gested ; and generally any provincial dialect. 

It is not to be supposed that the Praékrit rules of prosody, 
as taught by Pingala, are suited to all these languages: but 
it is probable that they were framed for the same dialect of 
Prakrit, in which they are composed; and they are applicable 
to those cognate dialects, which differ much less from each 
other (being very easily confounded), than they all do from 
Sanskrit, their acknowledged cgmmon parent. Generally 
those rules may be considered applicable to all the languages 

1 Ch. 6. [p. 178, Bibl. Ind. ed.] 

? Same with Vaidarbhi, according to the commentator of the Sahitya Darpana. 
The country of Vidarbha is said to be the modern Berar proper. 

8 Avanti is another name of Ujjayani. 

4 Bahlika or Bahlika (for the word is spelt variously) is a country famous for 
the breed of horses, Amara, 2.8.45. It appears to be situated north of India, 
being mentioned in enumerations of countries, with Turushka, Khasa, Késmira, 
etc. (Hemachandra, 1. 4.25. Trik&nda S’esha, 2, 1. 9.) 

* The commentator on the Séhitya Darpana (Rama Charana), interprets 
Prachy, by Gaudiy&; meaning, no doubt, the language of Bengal. He was 


himself e native of this province; and his work 1s modern, being dated S’tka 
1622 (a.p. 1700). 
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comprehended under the designation of Prékrit,! as derivative 
from Sanskrit ; and certainly so to the vernacular tongues of 
the ten nations of Hindus now inhabiting India. A writer 
on Sanskrit prosody? pronounces the various kinds of metre to 
be admissible in the provincial languages, and has [69] quoted 
examples in those of Maharashtra, Gurjara, and Kanyakubja. 
The last mentioned, which is the same with the old Hindi, as 
is demonstrated by this specimen of it, might furnish very 
numerous instances ; especially the Hindi poetry of Kesava 
Dasa,’ who has studiously employed a great variety of metre. 
Some examples will accordingly be quoted from the most dis- 
tinguished Hindi poets. The sacred books of the Sikhs, com- 
posed in a Panjabi dialect, which is undoubtedly derived from 
the ancient Sdraswata,‘ abound in specimens of such metre. 
The language of Mithila, and its kindred tongue, which pre- 
vails in Bengal, also supply proof of the aptitude of Sanskrit 
prosody; and the same is probably true of the other four 
national languages.° 

Pingala’s rules of Sanskrit prosody are expressed with 
singular brevity. The artifice by which this has been effected 
is the use of single letters to denote the feet or the syllables. 
Thus /, the initial of a word signifying short (/aghu), indicates 
a short syllable: g, for a similar reason,® intends a long one. 
The combinations of these two letters denote the several dis- 
syllables: /g signifying an iambic; g/ a trochseus or choreus ; 
gg ® spondee; Jia pyrrhichius. The letters m. y. r. 8. t. J. 
bh. and n, mark all the trisyllabical feet, from three long 
syllables to as many short. A Sanskrit verse is generally 


1 As. Res. vii. p. 219. (Page [21], etc., of the present volume.) 

2 N&érfyana Bhatta, in a commentary on the Vritta Ratnékara, written in 
Samvat 1602 (a.p. 1546). 

® Contemporary with Jahngfr and Shah Jahan. 

¢ The remaining Saraswata Brhhmayas inhabit chiefly the Panjab. 

& Those of Dravida, Karnataka, Telinga, and Odra or Udiya. I omit Gauda. 
The Brhhmanas bearing this national designation are settled in the districts 
around Delhi: but, unless theirs be the language of Mathur, it is not easy to 
assign to them a particular national tongue. 

* Being the initial of gurs, long. 
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scanned by these last-mentioned feet, with the addition of 
either a dissyllable or a mono[70]syllable at the close of the 
verse, if necessary. This may be rendered plain by an ex- 
ample taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. 

Scanned in the Indian manner, a phaleucian verse, instead 
of a spondee, a dactyl and three trochees, would be measured 
by a molossus, an anapest, an amphibrachys, and a trochee ; 
expressed thus m. 8. 7. g. 7. A sapphic verse would be 
similarly measured by a cretic, an antibacchius, an amphi- 
bracbys and a trochee; written r. ¢. 7. g. 1. 

To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I shall, 
in describing the different sorts of Sanskrit metre, occasionally 
adopt a mode of stating the measure more consonant to the 
Greek and Latin prosody, in which the iambic, trochee, and 
spondee, dactyl, anapsst, and tribrachys, are the only feet 
of two or three syllables which are commonly employed. 

In Prakrit prosody the variety of feet is much greater: verses 
being scanned by feet of different lengths, from two mdérds 
(two short syllables or one long), to three, four, five, and even 
six mdtrds or instants. These various descriptions of feet 
have been classed, and denominated, by the writers on this 
branch of prosody. 

The verse, according to the Sanskrit system of prosody, is 
the component part of a couplet, stanza, or strophe, commonly 
named a $loka, although this term be sometimes restricted 
to one sort of metre, as will be subsequently shown on the 
authority of Kélidasa. The stanza or strophe consists usually 
of four verses denominated pdda ; or, considered as a couplet, 
it comprises two verses subdivided into pddas or measures. 
Whether it be deemed a stanza or a couplet, its half, called 
ardhagloka, contains usually two pddas; and in general the 
pauses of the sense correspond with the principal pauses of the 
metre, which are accordingly indicated by lines of separation 
at the [71] close of the $/oka and of its hemistich. When the 
sense is suspended to the close of a second sloka, the double 
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stanza is denominated yugma; while one, comprising a greater 
number of measures, is termed Aulaka. In eommon with 
others, I have sometimes translated s/oka by “ verse,” or by 
‘“‘couplet ;” but, in prosody, it ean only be considered as a 
stanza, though the pauses are not always very perfectly marked 
until the close of the first half: and, in conformity to the 
Indian system, it is generally treated as a tetrastich, though 
some kinds of regular metre have uniform pauses, which might 
permit a division of the stanza into eight, twelve, and even six- 
teen verses. 

In Praékrit prosody, a greater variety is admitted in the 
length of the stanza; some species of metre being restricted 
to a true couplet, and others extended to stanzas of six and 
even sixteen verses: independently of pauses, which, being 
usually marked by rhyme, would justify the farther sub- 
division of the stanza into as many verses as there are pauses. 
Even in Sanskrit prosody, instances occur of stanzas avowedly 
comprising a greater or a less number of verses than four; as 
three, five, six, etc. But these are merely exceptions to the 
general rule. 

Concerning the length of the vowels in Sanskrit verse, since 
none are ambiguous, it is only necessary to remark, that the 
comparative length of syllables is determined by the allotment 
of one instant or mdird to a short syllable, and two to a long 
one; that a naturally short vowel becomes long in prosody 
when it is followed by a double or conjunct consonant ;! and 
that the last syllable of a verse [72] is either long or short, 
according to the exigence of the metre,? whatever may be its 
natural length. 


1 Or by the nasal termed Anuswa&ra, or the aspirate Visarga. By poetical licence, 
a vowel may be short before certain conjuncts (viz., Wand J; as also H and MH), 
This licence has been borrowed from Pr&krit prosody, by the rules of which a 
vowel is allowed to be sometimes short before any conjunct, or before the nasal ; 
but instances of this licence occur in classical poems with only four conjuncta, as 
above mentioned ; and, even there, emendations of the text have been proposed by 
critics to render the verse conformable to the general laws of prosody. (See re- 
marks in the Durghata-vyitti, on passages of Magha’s poem and of the Kumfra.) 

® This rule of prosody is applicable to any verse of the tetrastich : but it is con- 
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Sanskrit prosody admits two sorts of metre. One governed 
by the number of syllables; and which is mostly uniform or 
monoschematic in profane poetry, but altogether arbitrary in 
various metrical passages of the Vedas. The other is, in fact, 
measured by feet, like the hexameters of Greek and Latin: 
but only one sort of this metre, which is denominated Arya, 
is acknowledged to be so regulated; while another sort is 
governed by the number of syllabic instants or mdtrds. 


I.—Ganachhandas, or metre regulated by feet. 
A’rya or Gatha. 


The metre named Ary4, or in Prdkrit G&hé, from the 
Sanskrit Géth4, is measured by feet denominated gana, or 
mdtrdgana, which are equivalent to two long syllables or to 
four short: it is described as a couplet, in which the first 
verse contains seven and a half feet; and the sixth foot must 
consist of a long syllable between two short, or else of four 
short ; while the odd feet (Ist, 3rd, 5th, and 7th) must never 
be amphibrachys.! In the second verse of the [73] couplet, 
the sixth foot (for here too it retains that name) consists of a 
single short syllable. Consequently the proportion of syllabic 
instants in the long and short verses is thirty to twenty-seven. 
The same metre has, with some propriety, been described aa a 
stanza of four verses :* for it is subdivided by its pauses into 
four pddas, which have the usual privilege of giving to the last 
syllable, whether naturally long or short, the length required 
by the metre. The pause is commonly restricted to the close 
of the third foot, and the measure is in this case denominated 


sidered by writers on rhetoric inelegant to use the privilege in the uneven verses; 
and they thus restrict the rule to the close of the stanza and of its half, especially 
in the more rigid species of regular metre. 

1 If the rule be violated, the metre is named Gurvini; but this is reprobated 
by writers on prosody. 

3 As, Res., vol. ii, p. 800. 3 Vritta-muktavali. 
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Pathy4; but if the pause be placed otherwise in either verse, 
or in both of them, the metre is named Vipula. 

A particular sort of this measure, deduced from either 
species above described, is called Chapalé; and the laws of 
its construction require, that the second and fourth feet. should 
be amphibrachys, and that the first foot should be either a 
spondee or an anapest, and the fifth a dactyl or a spondee. 
The first verse of the couplet, the second, or both, may be 
constructed according to these rigid rules: hence three varieties 
of this sort of metre. 

The regular Aryé consists of alternate long and short verses: 
but, if the short verse precede the long one, the metre is called 
Udgiti. Ifthe couplet consist of two long verses, it is named 
Giti: or of two short verses, Upagiti. Another sort of this 
metre is named Ary4-giti: it is constructed by completing 
the eighth foot of the regular Ary4.! 

This measure admits therefore of eighty principal variations, 
deducible from the nine sorts above mentioned : for the pause 
may be placed’ at the close of the third foot in either verse of 
each couplet, in both, or in neither; and [74] either verse, both, 
or neither, may be constructed according to the strict rules of 
the Chapala measure; and the verse may consist of seven and 
a half, or of eight feet; and may be arranged in couplets con- 
sisting of verses alternately long and short, or alternately 
short and long, or else uniformly long, or uniformly short. 

The Aryé metre is very frequently employed by Indian 
poets; but works of great length in this measure are not 
common. It is oftener intermixed with verses of other kinds, 
though instances do occur of its exclusive use: thus the first 
and fourth cantos, and most part of the second and third, in 
the poem entitled Nalodaya, and the entire work of Govar- 
dhana,? are in the Ary& metre. And so is the brief text of the 

1 It may be varied by alternating a long and short verse, or a short and a long 
one, or by making both verses long. 


2 Consisting of seven hundred (or with the introduction 755) stanzas of mis- 
cellaneous poetry ; and entitled, from the number of stanzas, Sapta-dati. 
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Sénkhya philosophy of Kapila, aa taught by Yéwara-krishya ;! 
and the copious treatise of astronomy by Brahmagupta.* 

The Nalodaya above mentioned, which is ascribed to the 
celebrated poet Kélidésa, is a poem in four cantos, comprising 
220 couplets or stanzas, on the adventures of Nala and 
Damayanti: a story which is already known to the English 
reader.4 In this singular poem, rhyme and alliteration are 
combined in the termination of the verses: for [75] the three 
or four last syllables of each hemistich within the stanza are 
the same in sound though different in sense. It is a sertes 
of puns on a pathetic subject. 

It is supposed to have been written in emulation of a short 
poem (of twenty-two stanzas) similarly constructed, but with 
less repetition of each rhyme; and entitled, from the words of 
the challenge with which it concludes, Ghata-karpara. 

WaT TT IG Gfra: ACAI 
wraracwafrargTa: Tas | 

Tete Ba afar was: Ty 
AM AWagrh TeHITT 1 

‘“‘ Thirsty and touching water to be sipped from the hollow 
palms of my hands, I swear by the loves of sprightly damsels, 
that I will carry water in a broken pitcher for any poet by 
whom IJ am surpassed in rhymes.” 

However, the epic poem of Magha, which will be mentioned 
more particularly under the next head, contains a specimen 
of similar alliteration and rhyme; the last fourteen stanzas 
of the sixth canto (descriptive of the seasons) being constructed 


1 Author of the K4ériké or metrical maxims of this philosophy. Stitras, or 
aphorisms in prose, which are ascribed to Kapila himself, are extant: but the 
work of Idwara-kyishya is studied as the text of the Sankhya (As. Res., vol. viii., 
p- 466). 

* Entitled Brahmasphuta-siddhanta: other treatises, bearing the same or a 
similar title, are works of different authors. 

? Chiefly Ary&, with a few anapestic stanzas (Totaka), and a still smaller 
number of iambics and trochaics (Pramanf and Sam&ni). [Edited by Benary, 
Berlin, 18380, and Yates, Calcutta, 1844.] 

‘ Translated by Mr. Kindersley of Madras, from a tale in the provincial lan- 
guage. [I may add Dean Milman’s poetical version. ] 
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with like terminations to each half of the stanza. Instances 
will also be cited from Bh&ravi’s poem hereafter noticed. 

The following example of a species of the Ary& metre is 
taken from the preface of the Naledaya. 


A'ryd-giti (8 feet). 


Asti sa raja ntie 
Rdamakhyo, yo gatth pard jantte, 
yasya raraja ’nite 
ratndni janah kule dhardjdnt ’te. 


[76] Wherearcraretyecrararrenrrat acrareata | 


Sree eed ed ed eee eres ee ee 
TAT HAATTAT ATA hl 
“The king celebrated under the name of Rama! exists, who 
is conversant with the supreme ways of moral conduct; in 
whose family, exempt from calamity and enriched with the 
gems of the earth, dependents flourish.” 1. 5. 
The next is taken from Damayanti’s lamentation og finding 
herself deserted by her husband Nala. It is in the same 
species of metre. 


26. Tatra, pade vydlindm, 

atha vibhrantam vane cha devyd, *lindm 
taru-vrinde vydlindm 

tatin dadhdne, tayd ’spade vydlinadm. 
27. Vega-bald ’pdsitayd, 

venyd, Bhaimi yutd laldpd ’sitayd. 
* Nripa! sa-kalapd ’sitayd 

hatwd rin, bandhavan kild ’pasi tayd. 
28. Sa katham mdna-vandnam, 

nydyavid ! dcharasi sevyamdna-vandndam, 
dhrita-simdé navandndm, 

dédrdéndm tydgam, anupamd! “navandndm. 


1 Rama-rija, by whose command the poem was composed. So the com{ sn- 
tators remark : but it remains uncertain who he was, or where he reigned. 
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29. Para-kritam etat twenah [tu enah] 

emardmi, tan na emrito ’st me tattwena, 
dosha-sametatwena 

pradtshaye nd tra sambhrame tat twena ! [twd, inal)” 


ATS ATS ATA TAT AAR TS ATA ATT | 
ACTA AAMT ATATASATMTATT lt 
[77] Faraernfaranstersdtgareerafacare 
A TTHATAT ATTA TTT faa TTT aA tl 
ARLATHAAT HATA AST SC AAMATTTATAT | 
QASTAT TATA STRATA TA TAT TAT ATT 
ULAAAA TAMA AC AAT YT AAT aT | 
SIAAAAANE TAIT APART AA ti 
“Then the princess wandered in the forest, an abode of 
serpents, crowded with trees which resound with the sweet 
buzz of bees, the resort of flocks of birds. With her dark 
hair dishevelled through her haste, Bhaimi thus lamented: 
‘King! thou slayest foes, but defendest thy kindred, with 
thy quiver and thy sword. Unrivalled in excellence and con- 
versant with morality, how hast thou practised the desertion 
of a wife proud but left helpless in a forest; thus rendering 
thyself the limit of praise? But I consider this evil to be the 


act of another, and do not charge thee with it: I do not blame 
thee, my husband, as in fault for this terror.’” 3. 26-29. 


In the passage here cited, some variations in the reading 
and greater differences in the interpretation occur; with which 
it is, however, unnecessary to detain the reader. After’ con- 
sulting several scholia, the interpretation which appeared pre- 
ferable has been selected. The same mode will be followed 
in subsequent quotations from other poems. 
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[78] Il.—Madtrdchhandas, or metre regulated by quantity. 
l. Vattaltya. 


Another sort of metre, regulated by the proportion of mdtrds 
or syllabic instants, is measured by the time of the syllables 
exclusively ; without noticing, as in the ganachhandas, the 
number of feet. It is therefore denominated mdirdchhandas, 
and the chief metre of this kind is named Vaitéliya. It is a 
tetrastich, or strophe of four verses, the first and third con- 
taining the time of fourteen short syllables, and the second 
and fourth sixteen. The laws of its construction impose that 
each verse shall end in a cretic and iambic, or else in a dactyl 
and spondee,! or by bacchius.? In regard to the remaining 
moments, which are six in the odd verses, and eight in the 
even verses of the strophe, it must be observed as a general 
rule, that neither the second and third, nor the fourth and 
fifth moments should be combined in the same long syllable ; 
nor, in the second and fourth verses, should the sixth mdird 
be combined with the seventh. That general rule, however, 
admits of exceptions, and the name of the metre varies ac- 
cordingly.’ 

Although the Vaitéliya regularly consist of alternate [79] 
short and long verses, it may be varied by making the stanza 
consist either of four short or four long verses, admitting at 
the same time the exception just now hinted.‘ 


1 This variety of the metre is named Apathlika. [Weber writes A'pdtalikd.] 

2 Thus augmented, the measure is called Aupachhandasika. The whole of the 
last canto of M&gha’s epic poem hereafter mentioned is in this metre, and so is 
the first half of the 13th canto in Bh&ravi's Kiratarjuniya. 

8 In the even verses of the strophe, if the fourth and fifth moments be com- 
bined in one long syllable, contrary to the general rule above mentioned, the metre 
is named Pr&chya-vyitti; or, in the odd verses, if the second and third moments be 
so combined, the metre is denominated Udichya-vyitti: or the rule may be violated 
in both instances at the same time, and the measure then takes the name of 
Pravryittaka. 

4 A tetrastich, consisting of four short verses of the sort called Pravyittaka, is 
named Charuh&sini: and one comprising four long verses of that description is 
termed Aparantiké. 1 
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The following is an example of a stanza composed in a 
species of this metre: 


Vaitaltya (Pravrittaka). 


Idam, Bharata-vanga-bhibhritam, 
Sriyatdm, sruti-manorasdyanam, 

pavitram, adhikam, &ubhodayam, 
Vydsa-vaktra-kathitam, Pravyittakam. 


ue aUaayt zeat yfrearrcarernz | 
Ufawafas yates arargeatad Wye | 


‘Listen to this pure, auspicious, and pleasing history of the 
kings of the race of Bharata, as uttered from the mouth of 
Vyasa.” 

Here, as in most of the examples given by the commentator 
Halayudha, and by other writers on prosody, the name of the 
metre occurs, but with a different acceptation. Where the 
stanza has the appearance of being a quotation (as in the 
present instance), it might be conjectured that the denomina- 
tion of the measure was originally assumed from the example ; 
and this conjecture would appear probable, wherever the name 
(as is frequently the case) has no radical meaning connected 
with the subject of metre. But, in many instances, the radical 
interpretation of the word is pertinent, and has obviously 
suggested its application as a term of prosody; and the stanza, 
which is given as an example, must therefore have been pur- 
posely con[80 structed to exhibit the metre by words in which 
its denomination is included. This is confirmed by the cir- 
cumstance of some of the words being incompatible with the 
measure which they designate: and, in such cases, the author 
apologizes on that ground for not exhibiting the name in the 
example. 

The Vaitaéliya metre has been employed by some of the 
most eminent poets; for instance, in the epic poem of Magha, 
the sixteenth canto of which is chiefly in this measure, as the 
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twentieth and last canto is in that species of it which is called 
Aupechhandasika. 

The work here mentioned is an epic poem, the subject of 
which is the death of Sisupéla slain in war by Krishna: it is 
entitled Siéupéla-badha, but is usually cited under the name 
of its author, whose designation, with praises of his family, 
appears in the concluding stanzas of the poem. Yet, if tra- 
dition may be trusted, Magha, though expressly named as 
the author, was the patron, not the poet. As the subject’ is 
heroic, and even the unity of action well preserved, and the 
style of the composition elevated, this poem is entitled to the 
name of epic. But the Indian taste for descriptive poetry, 
and particularly for licentious description, has disfigured even 
this work, which is otherwise not undeserving of its high 
reputation. The first two cantos and the last eight are suit- 
able to the design of the poem; but the intermediate ten, 
describing the journey of Krishna with a train of amorous 
dameels, from Dwéraké to Indraprastha, is misplaced, and in 
more than one respect exceptionable. 

The argument of the poem is as follows. In the first canto 
Narada, commissioned by Indra, visits Krishna and incites 
him to war with his cousin, but mortal enemy, Sisupala king 
of the Chedis, In the second, Krishna consults with his 
uncle and brother, whether war should be [81] immediately 
commenced, or he should first assist Yudhishthira in complet- 
ing a solemn sacrifice which had been appointed by him. The 
result of the consultation is in favour of the latter measure ; 
and accordingly, in the third canto, Krishna departs for 
Yudhishthiva’s capital. In the thirteenth he arrives and is 
welcomed by the Pandavas. In the following canto the 
sacrifice is begun; and in the next, Sigupéla, impatient of 
the divine honours paid to Krishna, retires with his partisans 
from the place of sacrifice. A negociation ensues, which is 


1A traditional verse is current among the Pandite, Upamd Kdli 
Bhdraver arthagauravam, Naishadhe padaldlityam, Mdghe santi trayo guydh. 
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however ineffectual, and both armies prepare for action. This 
occupies two cantos. In the eighteenth both armies issue to 
the field of battle, and the conflict commences. The battle 
continues in the next canto, which describes the discomfiture 
and slaughter of Sisupéla’s army. In the last canto, the 
king, grown desperate, dares Krishna to the combat. They 
engage, and in the Indian manner fight with supernatural 
weapons. Siéupdla assails his enemy with serpents, which 
the other destroys by means of gigantic cranes. The king 
has recourse to igneous arms, which Krishna extinguishes by 
@ neptunian weapon. The combat is prolonged with other 
miraculous arms, and finally Krishna slays Sigupéla with an 
arrow. 

The following example is from a speech of Sisupdla’s am- 
bassador, in reply to a discourse of Sétyaki, brother of 
Krishna, at an interview immediately preceding the battle. 


fafanfa 4 sfecfau: 

waaay ated para: | 
agetfcaaa: ut 

W fanratfa azgqe Ae W 3eu 

[82] fagtereareyaratat 

UCT: ALATA FAT: | 
4 ucrafed 4 4 aa: 

Wharala-yawrarga-eTet: i go 1 
gue ey yaa o- 

Sat AY ATEAUTAET | 
suSyUTT: wate 

wfrararfrygag aera: 1 89 tl 
sae gaaweriet 

SCAT aiaAVATE F | 
Rie gegattrey 

way Ufa centre a gz 
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wearfafatteetry 

wafa adaat garfiae | 
Cfrcring wtarctfee: 

ACATS HATHA ETT tt G3 tt 

“A low man, poor in understanding, does not perceive his 
own advantage: that he should not comprehend it when shown 
by others, is surprising. The wise, of themselves, know the 
approach of danger, or they put trust in others: but a foolish 
man does not believe information without personal experience. 
The proposal which I made to thee, Krishna, was truly for thy 
benefit: the generous are ready to advise even their enemies 
bent on their destruc[83]|tion. Peace and war have been 
offered at the same time by me; judging their respective 
advantages, thou wilt choose between them. Yet good advice 
addressed to those whose understanding is astray, becomes 
vain, like the beams of the cold moon directed towards lakes 
eager for the warm rays of the sun.” 16, 89—43. 

Another passage of the same poem is here subjoined as 
a specimen of a different species of this metre. It is the 
opening of the last canto, where Sisupéla, impatient of the 
discomfiture of his troops and those of his allies, dares Krishna 
to single combat. 


Aupachhandasika. 


faguygritrat care: | 
afamfata famaraqyert 
WAATTTIAA STS FCIPTA 
Mukham ullasita-tri-rekham uchchair 
bhidura-bhri-yuga-bhishanan dadhanah, 
Samitdo iti vikramdn amrishyan, 
gatabhir, dhwata Chedirdd Murdrim. 
“Raising his head, and with a countenance terrible by i 
forked brow and wrinkled forehead, the king of the Chedis, 
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impatient of the prowess thus displayed in battle, banished 
fear, and challenged the foe of Mura to the fight.” 20. 1. 

A further example of the same metre is the second stanza 
of the following extract from the Kirdtérjuniya! of Bharavi. 
The remaining stanzas exhibit variety of measure, with two 
instances of singular alliteration. 

[84] The subject of that celebrated poem is Arjuna’s obtain- 
ing celestial arms from Siva, Indra, and the rest of the gods, to 
be employed against Duryodhana. It is by a rigid observance 
of severe austerities in the first instance, and afterwards by 
his prowess in a conflict with Siva (in the disguise of a moun- 
taineer), that Arjuna prevails. This is the whole subject of 
the poem; which is ranked with the Kumara and Raghu of 
Kélidésa, the Naishadhiya of Sriharsha, and Magha’s epic 
poem, among the six excellent compositions in Sanskrit. The 
sixth is the Meghadtta, also ascribed to Kélidéisa; and, on 
account of its excellence, admitted among the great poems 
(Mahékavya), notwithstanding its brevity. 


wyaty warfare 
wafaarantatarntarra ; | 

a ane eet firqarect- 
wacarract fe facrad 0 9G 

waaay faarfan: weret 
wear dafadgat fear | 

WTA AEAUT HAT 
feamttrwerfira: fircrfa: 1 vo 1 

UE Ec fuat: fafeearad: 
TANAZAL TETMATT | 

wrafatafad Se ferenrfi 
guess ot werent: wo He 


1 Arjuna and the mountaineer. Kir&ta is the name of a tribe of mountaineers 
considered as barbarians. 
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wfrceeerrarenrery 

RaaeereasercrfyTy: | 
[85] weafa qeragegaarat 

yfaadtararaafa fers: i ae 4 

FANN AIGA AAA 
faferqerarfarch: ach: | 

wat ae: fefeeyarfaaye 
aaatea aifa wrat sara i 20 


The stanzas, which contain alliteration, are here copied in 
Roman characters, 

18. Lha duradhigamaih 
kinchid evdgamath 

saratam asutaram 
varnayantyantaram. 

Amum ativipinam 
veda digvyapinam 

purusham wa param 
Padmayonih param. 

20. Sulabhath sada nayavata ’yavata 
nidhi-guhyakddhipa-ramaih paramath 

amund dhanah kshitibhrita ’tibhrita 
samatitya bhati jagatt jagati. 

“Then Arjuna, admiring the mountain in silent astonish- 
ment, was respectfully addressed by his conductor, Kuvera’s 
attendant : for even loquacity is becoming in its season. 

““« This mountain with its snowy peaks rending the cloudy 
sky in a thousand places, is, when viewed, able to remove at 
once the sins of man. An imperceptible something within it, 
the wise ever demonstrate to exist by proofs difficultly appre- 
hended. But Brahmé alone thoroughly knows this vast and 
inaccessible mountain, as he alone [86] knows the supreme soul. 
With its lakes overspread by the bloom of lotus, and over) 
shadowed by arbours of creeping plants whose foliage and 
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blossoms are enchanting, the pleasing scenery subdues the 
hearts of women who maintained their steadiness of mind even 
in the company of a lover. By this happy and well-governed 
mountain, the earth, filled with gems of easy acquisition and 
great excellence, delightful to the god of riches, seems to 
surpass both rival worlds.”! 5. 16—20. 


2. Matrasamaka. 


The metga denominated Matrasamaka consists of four verses, 
each of wht contains the quantity of sixteen short syllables ; 
and in which the last syllable must be a long one; and the 
ninth syllabic moment must be in general detached from the 
eighth and tenth, and be exhibited of course by a short syl- 
lable: if the twelfth be so likewise, the metre is distinguished 
by another name; or if the fifth and eighth remain short, 
the denomination is again changed. The last sort of metre 
is varied by deviating from the rule respecting the ninth 
moment; and another variety exhibits the fifth, eighth, and 
twelfth moments by short syllables? These five varieties of 
the metre called Matrasamaka may be variously combined in 
the same stanza; and in that [87] case the measure is de- 
nominated Padakulaka; a name which is applied with greater 
latitude in Prakrit prosody, to denote a tetrastich wherein 
each verse contains sixteen moments, without any other re- 
striction as to the number and place of the long and short 


syllables. 


1 The first and fourth stanzas, in this quotation, are in the Drutavilambita 
metre, and the fifth in the Pramitakshar&; which will be both noticed under a 
subsequent head. The third is an uncommon measure named Chandrik& or 
Kshamé. 

2 The names of these four varieties are Ist, Vanav&sik&, which exhibits the 
ninth and twelfth moments by short syllables, and the fifteenth and sixteenth by 
along one: the rest being optional. 2ndly, Chitr4, exhibiting the fifth, eighth, 
and ninth, by short syllables, the fifteenth and sixteenth by a long one. 8rdly, 
Upachitr4, the fifth and eighth short; the ninth and tenth long; also the fifteenth 
and sixteenth long. 4thly, Vigloka, fifth, eighth, and twelfth short; fifteenth and 
sixteenth long; and the rest indeterminate. (Cf. Ind. Stud. viii. 814-318.] 
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A poem inserted in the first volume of Asiatic Researches ! 
is @ specimen of the variety which this sort of metre admits. 
In a collection of tales entitled Vetdla-panchavinéati, the 
author, Sivaddsa, has quoted several stanzas of that poem 
intermixed with others, in which the measure is still more 
varied: and I may here remark, that the introduction of 
rhyme into Sanskrit verse is not peculiar to this anapsstic 
metre: Jayadeva has adopted it with success in several other 
sorts of lyric measure, and it is frequent in Sanskrit poetry 
composed in any species of Prakrit metre. 


3. Gitydryd. 


Another species of metre regulated by quantity is named 
Gityaryé. Like the preceding, it is a tetrastich, in which 
each verse consists of sixteen mdtrds or moments, but all 
expressed by short syllables. In other words the stanza con- 
tains sixty-four short syllables distributed into four verses. 
From the mixture of verses of this description with others 
consisting exclusively of long syllables, arises another metre, 
distinguished into two sorts, according as the first couplet in 
the stanza consists of short syllables and the second of long ; 
or, conversely, the first long and the second short.? The 
Gityd4ry& may be further varied by making the last syllable 
of each couplet long and all the rest short; at the [88] 
same time reducing both couplets to twenty-nine moments ; or 
the first only to that measure, and the second to thirty-one ; 
or the first couplet to thirty, while the second contains thirty- 
two.3 


1 Page 365. 

‘ The mixed metre, in which one couplet of the stanza contains short syllables 
and the other long, is termed S'ikh& or Chadé. If the first couplet contain the 
short syllables, it is denominated Jyotis; but itis called Saumy4 or AnangakridA, 
when the first couplet consists of long syllables. 

3 This metre, concerning which authorities disagree, is called Chédiké 
Chalika ; or, according to the Vyitta-ratnakara, Atiruchir&. 
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4. Prékrit measures. 


Fhe foregoing are all comprehended under the general 
designation of J&ti: and besides these, which are noticed in 
treatises on Sanskrit prosody, other kinds belonging to the 
class of metre regulated by quantity, are specified by writers 
on Prakrit prosody. They enumerate no less than forty-two 
kinds, some of which comprehend many species and varieties. 
The most remarkable, including some of those already de- 
scribed as belonging to Sanskrit prosody, are the following, of 
which instances are frequent in Prékrit, and which are also 
sometimes employed in Sanskrit poetry. 

A stanza of four verses, containing alternately thirteen and 
eleven moments (and scanned 64+4+3 and 6+4+1), is 
named either Doh&! (S. Dwipatha) or Soratthé (S. Sau- 
rashtra), according as the long verse precedes the short one, 
or the contrary. This metre, of which no less than twenty- 
three species bear distinct names (from forty-eight short 
syllables to twenty-three long and two short), is very com- 
monly used in Hindi poetry. As an instance of it, the work 
of Bihérilal may be mentioned, which consists of seven hundred 
couplets (saz saz) all in this measure. It is a collection of 
descriptive poetry; of which Krishna, sporting with Radha 
and the Gopis, is the hero. The following example is from 
that celebrated author. 


[89] wate Wares Supe qa are | 


Vat ANA TE AAT Set waa Fras i 
Makardkrita Gopdla ke 
kundala shalakata kana, 
Dhasyo manohiya gadha samara, 
dyodht lasata niséna. 
“The dolphin-shaped ring, which glitters in Gopéla’s ear, 
may be taken for the symbol of Cupid suspended at the gate, 
while the god is lodged in his heart,’’ 


1 CorruptlyDohra, 
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To understand this stanza it must be remarked, that the 
symbol of the Indian cupid is the aquatic animal named Ma- 
kara (which has in the Hindu zodiac the place of Capricorn). 
It is here translated dolphin, without however supposing either 
the deliverer of Arion, or any species of dolphin (as the term 
is appropriated in systems of natural history), to be meant. 

The G&thé or G&h& has been already noticed as a name of 
the Ary& measure in Prakrit prosody. Including under this 
as a general designation the seven species of it, with all their 
numerous varieties, it is no uncommon metre in Prakrit poetry. 
A collection of amatory verses ascribed to the famous monarch 
Séliv4hana, comprising seven hundred stanzas,' and purport- 
ing to be a selection from many thousands by the same author, 
is exclusively in metre of this kind. The introductory verse 
intimates that 

‘‘Seven hundred couplets (gdhds) are here selected out of 
ten millions of elegant couplets composed by the poet Hala.” 

Hala is a known title of SAlivAhana, and is so explained 
both here and in a subsequent passage by the [90] scholiast 
Gangddhara Bhatta. It is not, however, probable, that he 
really composed those verses: and it would be perhaps too 
much to conjecture, that the true author of them was 
patronized by that monarch, whose existence as an Indian 
sovereign has been brought in doubt. 

The metre called Mahéréshtra (in Prakrit Marahatta) is 
a tetrastich, of which each verse contains twenty-nine mdtras, 
scanned by one foot of six, and five of four; with a termi- 
nating trochee. It has pauses at the eighteenth and twenty- 
ninth mdtrds. This measure is evidently denominated from 
the country which gives name to the Marahatta nation: as 
another species, before mentioned, takes its designation from 
Saurdshtra or Sorattha.? The circumstance is remarkable. 


1 From their number, entitled Sat Sai. [Prof. Weber edited and translated 
about half the work in the Adhanglungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandea, vol. v.} 
2 The peninsula, between the gulfs of Oambay and Cutch. The name 1 


VOL. 111. [BeSAY8 11.] 
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Another tetrastich, which it is requisite to notice, is de- 
nominated Rol&. Each verse contains twenty-four mdtrds: 
and this species of metre admits twelve varieties, from twenty- 
four short syllables to eleven long and two short, bearing 
distinct names. 

The Shatpadiké (Pr. Chhappié) is a stanza of six verses, 
arranged in a tetrastich and couplet; the first termed Kavya, 
and the second Ullala. In the tetrastich, each verse contains 
twenty-four moments (scanned 2 + five times 4+2, or else 
6+ four times 4+2) with a pause at the eleventh moment; 
and each verse of the couplet contains twenty-eight moments, 
with a pause at the fifteenth. The varieties are extremely 
numerous, according to the [91] number and the places of the 
long arid short syllables. No fewer than forty-five variations 
of the tetrastich, and seventy-one of the whole stanza, have 
separate names. They are distinguished by the number of 
short and long syllables (from 152 short to 70 long and 12 
short in the whole stanza, or from 96 short to 44 long and 8 
short in the tetrastich). The following example is extracted 
from the Pingala Vritti. 


Chhappaéd or Shatpadikd. 


Pindhéu didha sanncha ; baha uppara pakhkhara dai, 
Bandhu samadi, rana dhaléu. Sdmi Hammira badna (ai, 
Uduu naha ; paha bhamdu; khagga riu sisa hi ghdalau. 
Pakhkhara pakhkhara, thelli pelli, pabbad appardu. 
Hammira kaya Jogjalia bhana, kohdnala mahu maha jaléu. 
Sulatdna sisa karabdla dai, tejji kalevara, dia chaléu. 


fours fee TATE ATE SUT VAET eT | 
ay gafe ty was atta walt Tay ae | 


but the boundaries of the province are more restricted than in ancient times. It 
still, however, includes the remains of Kyishna’s city of Dwark&; the celebrated 
temple of Soman&tha, so frequently plundered by the Muhammadans; and the 
mountain of Giranara, held sacred by the Jainas no less than by the followers 
of the Veda, | 
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SYS WE WE Has Ary fre dita fe ras | 
WTAAT wear Sie tf cre wares t 

CANT HST ASAT AY ATTA AY AE ATT | 
gaara ate acare ox afer weet feu gas i 

Jajjala, general of Hammira’s forces, taking the field against 
the Muhammadan emperor, says vauntingly : 

‘“‘T put on strong armour, placing barbs on my horse, and 
taking leave of kinsmen, I hasten to the war. Having re- 
ceived the commands of my master Hammira, I fly through 
the sky; I pursue the road; I flourish my scimitar on the 
head of the foe. Amid the bustle of horse [92] and foot I 
scale mountains. In Hammira’s cause, Jajjala declares, The 
fire of wrath burns within me; laying my sword on the head 
of the Sultan, and abandoning this corporeal frame, I ascend 
to heaven.” 

The emperor, whose death was thus vainly promised to 
Hammira by his braggart general, must have been Sultdn 
Muhammad Khiuni, with whom he is stated to have been 
contemporary, and who reigned from A.D. 1325 to 1351.) 
Hammira was sovereign of Sdékambhari, which, with un- 
feizned deference for the opinion of Captain Wilford on a 
geographical question, I still think to be Sambher:? and 
for this simple reason, that the culinary salt brought from 
the lakes of S&mbher is named in Sanskrit S'‘dkambhariya 
lavana, answering to the Hindi Sdmbher laun. It is, how- 
ever, proper to remark, that maps exhibit a place of the name 
of Sambhere between Ujjayani and Indor. 

The Utkachh4 is a stanza of six verses, each comprising 
eleven moments (scanned 4+4+3). It admits eight species 
from sixty-six short syllables to twenty-eight long and ten 
short. 

The Kundalik& is composed of one stanza of the metre 


named Dohé, followed by another in the measure called R 
1 As, Res. vol ix. p. 192. ? As. Res, vol. vii. p. 511. 
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the entire stanza consequently comprises eight verses. In 
this species of metre, rhyme and alliteration are so appropriate 
ornaments, that it admits the repetition of a complete hemi- 
stich or even an entire verse: as in the following example 
extracted from the Pingala-vritti. 


Kundahka or Kundalid. 
Dholla méria Dhilii maha, muchhia Meehha sarira, 
Pura Jayaliaé malla bara, chalia bira Hammira. 
{93] Chalia btra Hammira, pda bhara meini kampai. 
Diga maga naha andhara dhili stiraha raha ghampai. 
Diga maga naha andhdra anu. Khurasdnaka olla 
Davah, damasi vippakhkha: maru Dhillt maha dholla. 


trent arfcu fee ag afew He aU | 
UX SKN HUAT fara AT EAT 
afarw atc eit are at Aafia Aue | 
fat at TE Went Ute FTE TE AUT 
fen aT TE WITT WY GCSTYH Wrar | 
qafa cafe farrga are feat ae rer tl 


‘‘ Having made the barbarians faint at the sound of the 
drum beaten in the midst of Dhilli and preceded by Jajjala, 
eminent above athletes, the hero Hammira advances; and as 
the hero Hammira advances, the earth trembles under his feet. 
The cloud of dust, raised by the march of his multitudes, 
obscures the chariot of the sun. Darkness spreads with the 
march of his multitudes. The hostages of the Khorasanian 
are slain; the foe is slaughtered, and the drum is beat in the 
midst of Dhilli.” 

A stanza of nine verses, composed of one of five with a 
tetrastich of the metre called Doh& subjoined to it, is de- 
nominated Raddh& Here the stanza of five contains three 
verses of fifteen moments each, with two of twelve and eleven 
interposed, The distribution of the feet, together with a 
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restriction as to the terminating one, varies in each vetse: 
and a difference in the regulation of the feet gives rise to siz 
varieties which have distinct appellations. 

The Chatushpadiké (Pr. Chiupaia or Chaupéi) is 4 stanza 
of sixteen verses distributed into four tetrastichs, itt which 
each verse contains thirty moments (scanned seven [94] times 
442), and terminated by a long syllable. This measure is of 
very frequent use in the poetry of the modern languages. 
The Ramayana of Tulasiddsa, in seven cantos, a poem held in 
great estimation by Hindus of the middle tribes, is composed 
chiefly in a similar metre under the same name (Chaupai), 
and containing the same number of verses (sixteen) in the 
stanza. It alternates with the Doha, and very rarely gives 
place m that poem to any other metre. 

In this metre the stanza contains the greatest number of 
verses of any admitted into Prakrit prosody. The other 
measures reculated by quantity are tetrastichs, except the 
Ghatté and certain other couplets noticed at the foot of the 
page;! some of which might have been ranked with more 
propriety under the next head of uniform metre. 

One other measure which is placed in this class, but which 
belongs rather to another, remains to be noticed. It is an 
irregular stanza of four verses, containing.alternately seventeen 
and eighteen syllables, with no regulation of their length or of 
the quantity of the verse or stanza. It is termed Gandha, or 
in Prakrit Gandhana. 

The rest of the Praékrit metres may be sought in the synop- 
tical tables subjoined to this essay. 

The present may be a proper place for noticing a class of 

1 The Ghatt& and Ghattfnanda, consisting of two verses of thirty-one mdérds 
each. In the first species the pauses are after the tenth and eighteenth matrds ; 
in the other after the eleventh and eighteenth. There is also a slight difference 
in the distribution of the feet (7 times 4+8 short; and 6+3 times 83+5+6+3+3 
short). The Dwipadik& has in each verse twenty-eight mdtrds (6+ five times 
4+1 long). The S'ikh& containing the like number, the Khanj& with fortyene 


mdtrds to the verse, and the M4l4 with forty-five, are couplets; but the fea # 
strictly regulated. 
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poetry which has been even more cultivated in the Prakrit 
and provincial languages than in Sanskrit. I allude to the 
erotic poetry of the Hindus. 

[95] On its general character I shall briefly observe, that it 
is free from the grievous defects of the Hindi poems composed 
in the style and metre of Persian verse; but it wants elevation 
of sentiment and simplicity of diction. The passion, which 
it pictures, is sensual, but the language refined, with some 
tenderness in the expression and in the thoughts. Among 
the most celebrated poems in this class may be mentioned the 
Chaura-panchaésik4, comprising fifty stanzas, by Chaura,! and 
Amaru-sataka, containing twice that number, by Amaru.? 
The first is supposed to be uttered by the poet Chaura, who, 
being detected in an intrigue with a king’s daughter, and 
condemned to death, triumphs in the recollection of his suc- 
cessful love. The other, which is a collection of unconnected 
stanzas on amatory topics, is reputed to be the work of the 
great Sankara Acharya, composed by him in his youth, before 
he devoted himself to the study of theology. 

Some of the commentators on this poem have attempted 
to explain it in a devout and mystical sense, on the same 
principle upon which Jayadeva’s lyric poems are interpreted 
as bearing a religious meaning. The interpretation, however, 
is too strained to be admitted; and though Jayadeva’s in- 
tention may have been devout, and his meaning spiritual, 
Amaru, or whoever was the true author of the work bearing 
this name, is clearly the lover of an earthly mistress. 

The most singular compositions in this class of poetry, and 
for which chiefly a notice of it has been here introduced, are 
those in which the subject is treated with the studied arrange- 


1 [Edited with Schol. by Bohlen, 1833.] 4 [Often printed.] 

5 [In the legendary memoirs of S’ankara, this singular episode in the great 
philosopher’s life is represented as connected with his unsuccessful contest with 
Mandana Misra’s queen. In consequence of his defeat, he enters a dead king’s 
body, and remains buried in the pleasures of the harem until he is aroused by 
his disciples to a better consciousness. See Anandagiri, ch. 57-59.] 
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ment and formal precision of the schools. I shall instance 
the Rasamanjari of Bhénudatta Miéra in Sanskrit, and the 
works of Matir4ma and Sundara in Hindi. Here various 
descriptions of lovers and mis[96]tresses distinguished by 
temper, age, and circumstances, are systematically classed and 
logically defined, with the seriousness and elaborate precision 
of scholastic writers. As ridicule was not intended, these 
poems are not humorous but trifling: and I should not have 
dwelt on the subject, if their number, and the recurrence of 
them in different languages of India, were not evidence that 
the national taste is consulted in such compositions. 


Il].— Varna-critta; metre regulated by the number of syllables. 


The next sort of metre is that which is measured by the 
number of syllables; it is denominated Aksharachhandas or 
Varna-vritta, in contradistinction to the preceding kinds 
which are regulated by quantity; and it may be subdivided 
into three sorts, according as the verses composing the stanza 
are all similar, or the alternate alike, or all dissimilar. 

This also is a stanza of four verses (pddas), each containing 
an equal number of syllables, the length of which is regulated 
by special rules. The number of syllables varies from twenty- 
four to a hundred and four, in each strophe: this is, from 
six to twenty-six in each verse. There are indeed names 
in Prakrit prosody for verses from one to five syllables, 
and instances of Sanskrit verse containing a higher number 
than above stated, vis. from twenty-seven to one less than 
a thousand. But these constitute distinct classes of metre. 
Between the limits first mentioned, twenty-one kinds receive 
different appellations appropriate to the number of syllables 
contained in the stanza. 

Each kind comprehends a great variety of possible metres, 
according to the different modes in which long and 
syllables, as well as pauses, may be distributed; and 
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since the four quarters of each stanza may be either all alike, 
or only the alternate similar, or all different, the variety of 
possible metres is almost infinite. Pingala, however, gives 
directions for computing the number of species, and for finding 
their places, or that of any single one, in a regular enumera- 
tion of them ; or conversely, the metre of any species of which 
the place is assigned: and rules have been given even for 
calculating the space which would be requisite for writing 
down all the various species, 

In the first class or kind, wherein the verse consists of 
six syllables, sixty-four combinations are computed on the 
syllables of each verse; 4096! on those of the half stanza ; 
and 16,777,216? on the twenty-four syllables which con- 
stitute the complete stanza of this class. In the last of 
the twenty-one kinds, 67,108,864 combinations are com- 
puted on twenty-six syllables within each verse; nearly 
4,503,621,000,000,000, on fifty-two syllables; and more 
than 20,282,388,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, on a hun- 
dred and four syllables which form the stanza. 

The different sorts, which have been used by poets, are few 
in comparison with the vast multitude of possible metres. 
Still they are too numerous to be all described at full length. 
I shall therefore select, as specimens, those sorts of metre 
which are most frequently employed, or [98] which require 
particular notice; referring for the rest to the subjoined 
tables, in which the various kinds are succinctly exhibited by 
single letters descriptive of feet scanned in the Indian and in 
the Latin mode. 

In the best Sanskrit poems, as those of Kélid4sa, Bharavi, 

1 Vie. 64 uniform and 4032 half equal. 

2 Vis. 64 uniform, 4032 half equal, and 16,773,120 unequal or dissimilar. 

2 A mode of calculating the possible varieties of metre is also taught in the 
Lilavati, a treatise of arithmetic and geometry, by Bhiskara. This truly learned 
astronomer was also a poet, and his mathematical works are composed in highly 
polished metre. If the reader figure to himself Ruclid in Alcaic measure, Dio- 


phantus in anapestd, or the Almagest versified with all the variety of Horatian 
metre, he will form an edequate notion of thia incongruity. 
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Sriharsha, Magha, etc., the poet usually adheres to the same, 
or at least to similar metre, throughout the whole of the 
canto ;! excepting towards the close of it, where the metre is 
usually changed in the last two or three stanzas, apparently 
with the intention of rendering the conclusion more impressive. 
Sometimes, indeed, the metre is more irregular, being changed 
several times within the same canto, or even altering with 
every stanza. ‘ 

The Raghava-pandaviya, by Kaviréja,? is an instance of a 
complete poem, every canto of which exhibits variety of metre. 
This extraordinary poem is composed with studied ambiguity ; 
so that it may, at the option of the reader, be interpreted as 
relating the history of Rama and other descendants of Dasga- 
ratha, or that of Yudhishthira and other sons of Pandu. The 
exaniple of this singular style of composition had been set by 
Subandhu in the story of Vésavadatté,? and Banabhatta in 
his unfinished work entitled Kadambari;* as is hinted by 
Kaviraja. Both these works, which, like the Dasakuméra5 
of Dandi, are prose compositions in poetical language, and 
therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed exhibit continual 
instances of terms and phrases employed in a double sense: 
but not, like the Raghava-pandaviya, two distinct stories told 
in the same words, 

[99] The following passage will sufficiently explain the man- 
ner in which the poem is composed. The first stanza is of the 
mixed sort of metre named Upajati, which will be immediately 
described ; the second is in one of the measures composing it, 
termed Upendravajra. 


1 Writers on rhetoric (as the author of the Sahitya-darpana and others) lay it 
down as a maxim, that the metre and style should in general be uniform in each 
canto: but they admit occasional deviations in regard to the metre. 

2 So the author has called himself. [Printed at Calcutta, 1854.] 

8 [Edited by Dr. Hall in the Bidi. Ind.] 

4 [Twice printed at Calcutta.] 

6 [Edited by Prof. Wilson, and several times printed in Caloutta.] 
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wg: fered deufegaen: 

ATS: CATS CAT ATM: | 
Wat WaTATETse eATAT- 

SHA AR AMA: WATSA 1 YO ti 
fafawitre fed were 

fag: a cred afar are | 


guaarent yacreazi 
Bef Taaryars U9 tt 


50. Matuh Sriyan sandadhad Indumatyah 
Slaghyah saratkdla wodupankteh, 
Asau, prajapalanadakshabhdacdd, 
Ayasya chakre manasah pramodam. 
52. Vichitraviryasya divan gatasya 
pituh sa rdjyam pratipadya bdlye, 
Purim Ayodhyam, Dhritarashtrabhadram, 
sahastisobham sukham adhyuvasa. 


‘Having the beauty of his mother Indumati, and admirable 
like the dewy season when it enjoys the beauty of the stars, 
he (Daéaratha) made glad the mind of Aja! by his skill in 
the protection of the people. Succeeding in youth to the 
kingdom of his variously valiant father, who departed for 
heaven, he dwelt happily in the [100] city of Ayodhya, 
which was adorned with elephants and upheld the prosperity 
of his realm,” 

Otherwise interpreted the same passage signifies, 

‘“‘ Having the beauty of his mother, and admirable like the 
dewy season when it enjoys the beauty of the stars and of the 
moon, he (Paéndu) made glad the heart of the unborn god by 
his skill in the protection of creatures. Succeeding in youth 
to the kingdom of his father Vichitravirya,? who departed for 


1 Aja was father and Indumatf mother of Dagaratha. 
3 Vichitravirya was husband of Pandu’s mother. 
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heaven, he dwelt happily in the peaceful city of Hastinépura 
auspiciously inhabited by Dhritarashtra.” 1.50. and 51. 

To proceed with the subject. In general the different sorts 
of verse which are contained in the subjoined synoptical table 
of uniform metre, are used singly, and the stanza is con- 
sequently regular : but some of the species, differing little from 
each other, are intermixed. Thus the Indravajra, measured 
by a dactyl between two epitrites (third and second), and the 
Upendravajra, which begins with diiambus, may be mixed in 
the same stanza. This sort of mixt metre (an example of 
which has been just now exhibited) is denominated Upajati : 
it of course admits fourteen variations ;} or, with the regular 
stanzas, sixteen. The relief which it affords from the rigorous 
laws of the uniform stanza, renders it a favourite metre with 
the best poets. It has been much employed by Kaliddsa, in 
whose poem on the birth and marriage of Parvati, three out 
of the seven cantos which compose it are in this metre; as are 
eight out of nineteen in his heroic poem on the glory of the 
race of Raghu. 

The last-mentioned work, which is entitled Raghuvanga, 
[101] and is among the most admired compositions in the 
Sanskrit tongue, contains the history of Rama and of his 
predecessors and successors, from Dilipa father of Raghu, to 
Agnivarna, a slothful prince who was succeeded by his widow 
and posthumous son. The first eight cantos relate chiefly to 
Raghu, with whose history that of his father Dilipa, and of 
his son Aja, is nearly connected. The next eight concern 
Réma, whose story is in like manner intimately connected 
with that of his father Daéaratha and of his sons Kuga and 
Lava. The three concluding cantos regard the descendants of 
Kua, from Atithi to Agnivarna, both of whom are noticed at 
considerable length; each being the subject of a single canto, 
in which their characters are strongly contrasted; while the in- 


1 They have distinct names, which are enumerated in the Chhandomfrtanda, 
cited by the commentator on the Vyitta-ratn&kara : as Mapiprabh4, K&ntimati, ete. 
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termediate princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded into 
the intervening canto, which is little else than a dry genealogy. 

The adventures of R4éma are too well known to require any 
detailed notice in this place. The poet has selected the chief 
circumstances of his story, and narrates them nearly as they 
are told in the mythological poems and theogonies, but with 
far greater poetical embellishments. Indeed, the general style 
of the poems esteemed sacred (not excepting from this censure 
the Ramayana of Vaélmiki,) is flat, diffuse, and no less de- 
ficient in ornament than abundant in repetitions; and it is for 
this reason that examples have been selected, for the present 
essay, exclusively from the celebrated profane poems. Réma’s 
achievements have been sung by the profane as frequently as 
by the sacred poets. His story oceupies a considerable place 
in many of the Purdnas, and is the sole object of V4lmiki’s 
poem, and of another entitled Adhyétma-ramaéyana,! which 
is ascribed to Vyésa. A fragment of a Ramayana, attributed 
to Baudhayana, is current in the southern part of the Indian 
peninsula; and the great [102] philosophical poem, usually 
cited under the title of Yooa-vasishtha,? is a part of a Rama- 
yana, comprising the education of the devout hero, Among 
profane poems on the same subject, the Raghuvanéa and 
Bhattikavya with the Raghava-pandaviya before mentioned, 
are the most esteemed in Sanskrit, as the Ramayana of 
Tulasidésa and Ramachandrjka of KeSavadasa are in Hindi. 
The minor poets, who have employed themselves on the same 
topic, both in Sanskrit and in the Prékrit and provincial 
dialects, are by far too numerous to be here specified. 

The other poem of Kélid4sa above mentioned, though 
entitled Kuméra-sambhava or orign of Kumara (who is 
son of Parvati), closes with Parvati’s wedding. It has the 
appearance of being incomplete; and a tradition runs, that 


1 [Printed in Bombay and Benares with a Comm.] 
* [Printed in Bombay, 1865.] 
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it originally consisted of twenty-two books.! However, it 
relates the birth of the goddess as daughter of mount Himé- 
laya, and celebrates the religious austerities by which she 
gained Siva for her husband; after Kandarpa, or Cupid, had 
failed in inspiring Siva with a passion for her, and had perished 
(for the time) by the fiery wrath of the god. The personages, 
not excepting her father, the snowy mountain, are described 
with human manners and the human form, with an exact 
observance of Indian costume. 

The following stanza from a poem in mixed language upon 
the same subject (the birth of Kumara), is selected as a further 
example of Upajati metre, and as a specimen of the manner in 
which Sanskrit and Prakrit are sometimes intermixed. It is 
quoted for that purpose in the Pingalavritti. 


ale: SATE: F SAU 
SUTWEUT CA UAT | 

weft are fad ferarct 
afeeiferst fare at wars i 


[103 | Balah kumarah ; sa chha-munda-dhdrt. 
Undd-hind hamu ekka-ndri. 
Ahar-nigam khdi visham bhikhart. 
Gatir bhavitri kila kd hamari. 


Devi, grieving over her infant son Kumara or Skanda, says, 
‘The child is an infant, but he has six mouths [to be fed]: 
I am a helpless, solitary female: night and day my mendicant 
husband swallows poison: what resource is there, alas! for me?” 
An instance of the same measure used in the Marahatta 
(Mahéréshtra) language is quoted by the commentator on the 
Vritta-ratnékara. It appears, however, from the rhymes, that 
the verse is there subdivided by a pause after the fifth syllable. 
1 [The remaining books are generally considered spurious, though the eighth 
is quoted with the author's name (iti Kdliddech) in the second book of the 


Sankshiptastra, and without mentioning any name in the Dagardpa iv. 
§ 12, and Sahityadarpana, iii. § 218. They have been printed in Caleutta.} 
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The variety of the Upaj4ti metre is increased by the further 
mixture of two sorts of iambic measure named Vanéastha! and 
Indravanéé. The first is composed of a choriambus between 
two diiambi; in the second, the first dissyllable is a spondee 
instead of an iambic. Instances of this mixt metre occur in 
Valmiki’s Rémayana,? in the Sri Bhdgavata-purdna,? and 
in a metaphysical and theological drama entitled Prabodha- 
chandrodaya.* 

The following example from the drama now mentioned 
exhibits the combination of those four sorts of metre in a 
single stanza. 


frarmarenreasrenyta- 
areal aferact farceran | 
[104] wa: gaTeeefate fafurg- 
fiagaaaefa fra a: 1 
Vidyd-prabodhodaya-janma-bhimir, 
Vardnast mukti-purt niratyaya 
Atah kulochchheda-vidhim vidhitsur 
nivastum atrechhati nityam eva sah. 


“Varanasi, the indestructible city of eternal salvation, is 
the native land of science and intellect: hence, one desirous of 
observing the precepts by which a continuance of family is cut 
off [and final beatitude obtained], is solicitous to dwell there 
continually.” 

The same term (Upajati), as descriptive of mixt metre, has 
been also applied to the intermixture of two spondaic measures 
named Vétormi and Sélini; which are very similar, the first 
having an anapest, the other a cretic, between a dispondeus 

1 [Weber writes Vangasth. ] 

3 In a passage of the Sundara-kanda. 3 Book 10th. 

¢ Among the persons of this drama are the passions and vices (pride, anger, 
avarice, eto.) with the virtues (as pity and patience), and other abstract notions, 
some of which constitute very strange personifications. The author was Krishna 
Pandita. [This wes edited by Brockhaus, 1846, and anonymously translated into 
German by Goldstiicker. It was translated into English by Taylor, 1812.) 
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and second epitritus, with a pause at the fourth syllable. 
Analogous to the first of these are the Rathoddhaté and 
Swagaté, measured by an anapsst preceded by two trochees, 
and followed in the one by two iambics, and in the other by 
an ionic. These and the preceding are metres in very com- 
mon use with the best poets; and instances of them will occur 
in subsequent extracts, chosen for the sake of other measures 
with which they are joined. 

The several sorts of metre above described are, like the two 
last, also employed separately: for instance, the first cantos of 
the Naishadhiya of Sriharsha, and Kirdt4rjuniya of Bhéravi, 
as well as that of the epic poem of Magha, are in the iambic 
measure called Vansastha; which recurs again in other parts 
of the same poems: especially in the Kirdta, of which four 
books out of eighteen are in this measure. 

The first of the works just now mentioned is a poem 
[105] in twenty-two cantos,! on the marriage of Nala, king 
of Nishadha, and Damayanti, daughter of Bhima, king of 
Vidarbha. It is a favourite poem on a favourite subject ; and 
though confessedly not free from faults, is by many esteemed 
the most beautiful composition in the Sanskrit language. The 
marriage of Nala and Damayanti, his loss of his kingdom by 
gaming, through the fraudulent devices of Kali disguised in the 
human form, his desertion of his wife and his transformation, 
her distresses, her discovery of him, and his restoration to his 
proper form and to his throne, are related in another poem 
already noticed under the tithe of Nalodaya. Their adven- 
tures likewise constitute an episode of the Mahabharata,’ and 
are the subject of a novel in prose and verse, by Trivikrama- 
bhatta, entitled Nalachampi‘* or Damayanti-katha. Sri- 


1 [The former part was edited with a modern Comm. in Calcutta, 1886, the 
latter by Dr. Roer in the Bibl. Ind. with the Comm. of N&rayana.] 

2 [There is a sloka current among the Pandits, Zdvad bhd Bhdraver bhdti ydvan 
Mdghasya nodayah, Udite Naishadhe kdvye kwa Mdghah kwa cha Bhdravih.} 

3 From the 53rd to the 79th chapters of the Vana-parva. 

‘ A composition, in which prose and verse are intermixed, is called Champa. 
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harsha’s poem, though containing much beautiful poetry 
according to the Indian taste, is very barren of incident. It 
brings the story no further than the marriage of Nala and 
Damayanti, and the description of their mutual affection and 
happiness, which continues notwithstanding the machinations 
of Kali. The romantic and interesting adventures subsequent 
to the marriage, as told in the Nalodaya, are here wholly 
omitted; while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, 
which is but too well accommodated to the taste of his 
countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual love. 

The following example of Vanégastha metre is from the 
introduction of the Naishadhiya. To render the author’s 
meaning intelligible, it may be necessary to premise, that the 
mere celebrating of Nala and Damayanti is reckoned [106] 
sufficient to remove the taint of a sinful age, and is so declared 
in a passage of the Mahabharata. 


Vangastha metre. 
Ufsaararaya wre 
AAT TAIN AATT TERA | 
ag a at afacarfaarata 
wafanaa ufaafaofa ti 


Pavitram atratanute yagad yuge, 

smritd, rasa-kshdlanayeva yat-kathd 
Katham na sd mad-giram, dvilém api, 
- gwasevintm eva, pavitrayishyati. 


‘How should a story, which being remembered, purifies 
the world in the present age, as it were by an actual ablution, 
fail of purifying my voice, however faulty, when employed on 
this narration.” 1, 3. 

In the following passage from Bhéravi'’s Kirdtérjuniya, the 
last stanza is an example of the Mélini metre, and the preced- 
ing one of the Pushpitagré; which will be noticed further on : 


all the rest are in the Vanésastha measure. It is the close 
of a reproachful speech of Draupadi to her eldest husband, 
Yudhishthira, inciting him to break the compact with Dur- 
yodhana, by which the Pandavas had engaged to remain 
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twelve years in exile. 


[107] 


Carag Fe 4 araat fire 
fafawent: ay fray: | 
fafyarseat wqetad act 
afer Ia: West TATA: 39 |i 
quifires: weet were 
frareae a: gfaattferage: | 
waaay sae 
wetfa fagrafaa: farareat: w 3t t 
warcad at afadtanifaan- 
ATHAATHMTC aA TH: | 
faalerat acat aay & 
qrfgargatqay afeaTy b yet 
gered ya creates 
fasnfaitag azaeat | 
agg a aaraariqa: ot 
‘UC Ba TAT Aa TT: W got 
fasfafaw afed cyt aa: 
UIP YAIANT A AM: | 
utcaaifaaradret 
UCTAaT- Geaaysy ATTA ob 89 
farera wife yo ata aga: 
wate dafe Tara fafzare | 
wat qyrrye faye: 
qa fafa great 4 yaya: t Bk 


VOL, III, [ESSAYS II.] 
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[108]  Jecact wraqat ayer: 
Gea ura frarcateqa | 
wWaTenTasfagaat wT 
farcrsrat war wat aafeat Wi 83 tl 
wy qalaa farcafana- 


facra wife gaa arent 
frera eraitufieren art 
. HATA TYRUTE args W 8s 
H aaaafccyy wa a 
faafaaty qty yfcure: | 
ufc fe farearfia: fetta 
facufa arafe dfugaarta u 34 i 
fafuaaafaarare tadercfaeg 
fafesargam’ aaaracearet | 
fogfafacgzengtaaa fearet 
fansafara wattent waatg wea: Be i 


“JT do not comprehend this thy prudence; for opinions 
are indeed various: but anguish forces itself on my mind 
when considering thy extreme distress. Thou, who didst 
formerly repose on a costly couch, and wert wakened with 
auspicious praise and song, now sleepest on the ground 
strewed with pungent grass, and art roused from thy [109] 
slumbers by the dismal howlings of shakals. Thy feet, which, 
resting on a footstool adorned with precious stones, were 
tinged by the dust of the blossoms in the chaplets worn by 
prostrate monarchs, now tread the wilderness, where the tips 
of sharp grass are cropped by the teeth of stags! Thy per- 
son, O king, which formerly gained beauty by feeding on the 
blessed remnant of the feast given to holy men, now wastes 


1 [Mallin&tha explains mrigadwydiinasikheshu “whose tips are cropped by 
the deer and cut by the ascetics,’’] 
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with thy glory, while thou feedest on the fruits of the forest. 
That thou art reduced to this condition by the act of thy 
enemies, harrows up my soul. To the valiant, whose courage 
is unsubdued by the foe, misfortune is a triumph. Relin- 
quishing peace, O king, be active, and rouse thy energy for 
the slaughter of thy foes. Placid saints, not kings, attain 
perfection, disarming their enemies by patience. If persons 
such as thee, whose honour is their wealth, who are leaders of 
the brave, submit to such insupportable disgrace, then is 
magnanimity destroyed without resource. If, divested of 
courage, thou deem submission the means of lasting ease, 
then quit thy bow, the symbol of a sovereign, and becoming a 
hermit, feed here with oblations the purifying flame. Ad- 
herence to the compact is not good for thee, valiant prince, 
while thy foes compass thy disgrace ; for kings, ambitious of 
victory, scruple not the use of stratagem in treating with 
enemies. Thee, who by force of fate and time art now sunk 
in the deep ocean of calamity, dull with diminished splendour, 
and slow to enterprise, may fortune again attend, as thou 
risest like the sun with the new-born day, dispelling hostile 
gloom.” 1. 37-46. 

To return to the enumeration of analogous sorts of metre. 
A true spondaic metre, named Vidyunmala, consisting of four 
spondees, with a pause in the middle of the verse, which 
virtually divides the tetrastich into a stanza of eight, is often 
mixed, as before observed, with the metre [110] termed 
GityAry4, containing the same quantity in a greater number 
of syllables. 

Other measures, also containing the same quantity but in 
a greater number of syllables, occur among the species of 
uniform metre. The subjoined note! exhibits several species, 


1 Rukmavati or Champakam4l4, composed of alternate dactyls and spondees ; 
Matta, measured by three spondees with four short syllables before the last ; 
Panava, containing a spondee and dactyl, and an anapest and spondee; Bhrama- 
ravilasita, measured by two spondees, four short syllables and an anapeat : 
Jaloddhatagati, composed of alternate amphibrachys and anapests; and several 
other species, as Kusumavichitra, Manigunanikara, Kudmaladanti, Laland, eto. 
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in which the verse is divided by the position of the pauses 
into two parts equal in quantity, and some of them equal in 
number of syllables. Further instances are also stated in the 
notes, of metre containing the same quantity similarly redu- 
cible to equal feet.) Some of the species of metre which con- 
tain a greater number of syllables, are reducible, in conformity 
to the position of their pauses, to this class.* 

All these varieties of metre have a great analogy to the 
M4tr4samaka and other species before described, which similarly 
contain the quantity of sixteen short syllables or eight long, 
reducible to four equal feet. 

Among the kinds of metre described at the foot of the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, the Dodhaka, Totaka, and Pramitaksharé 
are the most common. A stanza in the anapsestic measure 
named Pramit&kshard, in which each verse exhibits allitera- 
tion at its close, has been already quoted [111] from the fifth 
canto of the Kirdétarjuniya of Bhéravi. The specimen of 
anapeestic measure Totaka, which will be here cited from the 
close of the Nalodaya, is a further instance of alliteration in- 
troduced into every stanza of this singular poem. 


Totaka. 


wivigircarggy at 
UTAUTATATATITAT | 

quesatqanregft 
AAATAAATATAT TART Ut 


Ari-sanhatir asya vaneshu $uchdm 
padam dpadam dpad ama. ’padamd. 

Sukhadan cha yathaiva andya Harim 
yatam ayatamdya tam dyata Md. 


1 Dodhaka, composed of three dactyls and a spondee; Totaka, containing four 
anapests; Pramithksharf, measured by three anapests with an amphibrachys 
for the second foot; M&l4, a species of Chandrévarté, and some others. 

2 Thus Mattakrid& combines two simple kinds, the Vidyunm4l4 and Chandré- 
varth. So Kraunchapad& is composed of two species before mentioned, the 
Champakamalé and Maniguna. 
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“The luckless and despondent crowd of his foes found in 
the forests a calamitous place of sorrow; and prosperity was 
constant to him, who gave happiness to a sincerely affectionate 
people, as she clings to Hari, who blesses the guileless.” 4, 46. 

It has been before said, that in several sorts of metre, the 
pauses would justify the division of the stanza into a greater 
number of verses than four, and instances have been shown, 
where either the number of syllables, or the quantity, would 
be the same in each verse of a stanza of eight, twelve, or even 
sixteen short verses. In the following species of metre, the 
verses of the stanza, subdivided according to the pauses, are 
unequal. 

The Sardélavikridita, @ very common metre, of which 
examples occur in the former volumes of Asiatic Researches,} 
is a tetrastich, in which the verse consists of [112] nineteen 
syllables divided by the pause into portions of twelve and 
seven syllables respectively. The following instance of this 
metre is from the close of the first book of Mégha’s epic 
poem; where Narada, having delivered a message from 
Indra, inciting Krishna to war with Sisupéla, king of the 
Chedis, departs, leaving the hero highly incensed against 
his kinsman and enemy. 


Wirguades qigy ca ae ay H- 
afagqrafat gc: gear: fara fafa 
Treratas fearraiaqe: yee Sat nfa 
arate yqsiaay ast Aqaarcraqsa i 
Om ityuktavato ’tha gdrngina, itt 
eydhritya vachan, nabhas 
Tasminn utpatite purah sura-mundv 
indoh sriyam bibhrati, 
Satriindm anisam vindsa-pisunah, 
kruddhasya Chaidyam pratt 
Vyomntva, bhrukutt-chhalena, vadane 
ketué chakdr’ dspadam. 
1 Vol. i. p. 279 
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“While the divine sage, having delivered this discourse, 
ascended the sky, bearing on his front the radiance of the 
moon ; the hero, armed with a bow, uttered an expression of 
assent ; and the frown, which found place on his brow wreak- 
ful against the prince of the Chedis, was as a portent in the 
heavens, foretokening destruction of his foes.” 1. 75. 

The Mandékranta, which is the metre in which the Megha- 
dita is composed, has pauses subdividing each verse of seven- 
teen syllables into three portions, containing four, six, and 
seven syllables respectively: viz. two spondees; two pyrrhichii 
and an iambic; a cretic, trochee, and spendee. The Harini 
differs from the preceding in trans[113]|posing the first and 
second portions of the verse, and making the third consist of 
an anapest between two iambics. An instance of it will be 
subsequently exhibited. 

The example of the first-mentioned metre, here inserted, is 
from the Meghadita.! This elegant little poem, attributed 
as before observed to Kalidésa, and comprising no more than 
116 stanzas, supposes a Yaksha or attendant of Kuvera to 
have been separated from a beloved wife by an imprecation 
of the god Kuvera, who was irritated by the negligence of 
the attendant, in suffering the celestial garden to be trodden 
down by Indra’s elephant. The distracted demigod, banished 
from heaven to the earth, where he takes his abode on a hill 
on which Rama once sojourned,’ entreats a passing cloud to 
convey an affectionate message to his wife, 


Mandakréntd nvtre. 


ara HQ yafafed yercradtaret 
arnfa ai wafaged arred wars: | 
trite afa fafernreceyat-¢ 
UIST AAT TCaTIAG Aaa Tyna ti 
1 [Often printed in India; also edited by Gildemeister, and by Wilson with 


& translation into English verse. ] 
* Called Ramagiri. [It is situated a little to the north of Nagpore.] 
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Sankara: the devotional poetry of the Hindus does not usually 
employ metre of so high an order. 

Examples of this measure will be shown in a subsequent 
[115] extract from a work of a very different kind: a drama, 
by Bhavabhiti entitled Mélat{-mddhava. 

The Malini, consisting of fifteen syllables, places two tri- 
brachys and a spondee in the one subdivided portion of the 
verge, and a cretic, trochee, and spondee, in the other. An 
instance of it occurs in a former extract from the Kirétar- 
juniya. The following example of this metre is from the 
drama above mentioned. The passage is descriptive of a 
love-sick maid. 


Malint metre. 


ufcafenquretarray wat a: 
wuafe afcarcarenria: fray | 
wuatt a featyifienagre weit- 
afirrreatCeareseara: are: i 
Parimridita-mrindl-mlénam angam ; pravrittth 
Katham api parivdra-praérthandbhih kriydsu. 


Kalayati cha himan$or nishkalankasya lakshmim 
A bhinava-kari-danta-chchheda-kdntah kapolah. 


“Her person is weary like bruised threads of a lotus; 
scarcely can the earnest entreaties of her attendants incite 
her to any exertion; her cheek, pale as new wrought ivory, 
emulates the beauty of a spotless moon.” 1. 22. 

The Praharshini, containing thirteen syllables, separates 
a molossus from two pyrrhichii, as many trochees, and a 
spondee. An example of it will be shown in a subsequent 
extract from Bhavabhiti’s drama. 

The Ruchird, with the same number of syllables, disjoins 
two iambics from two pyrrhichii, a trochee, and cretic. The 
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opening stanza of the Bhattikavya! may serve as an in- 
stance of this metre. The poem bearing that title is on the 
subject of the adventures of Rama: it is comprised in 
[116] twenty-two cantos. Being composed purposely for 
the practical illustration of grammar, it exhibits a studied 
variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected are 
most frequent. The style, however, is neither obscure nor 
inelegant; and the poem is reckoned among the classical 
compositions in the Sanskrit language. The author was 
Bhartrihari: not, as might be supposed from the name, the 
celebrated brother of Vikramaditya; but a grammarian and 
poet, who was son of Sridhara SwAm{, as we are informed 
by one of his scholiasts, Vidyavinoda.? 


Ruchira metre. 


waqr faquaa: yeaa: 
Bataaet TTT CYSTaM: | 

qwat yanferswaa a 
waraa: frarcaarsareyragy ht 


Abhun nripo, vibudha-sakhah, parantapah, 
Srutdnwito, Dagaratha ityudéhritah, 

Gunair varam, bhuvana-hita-chchhalena, yam 
Sandtanah pitaram updgamat swayam. 


‘“‘ He, whom the eternal chose for a father, that he might 
benefit the world [in a human form], was a king, a friend of 
the gods, a discomfiter of foes, and versed in science: his name 
was Daéaratha. He was a prince eminent for his virtues.” 1.1. 


1 [Printed at Calcutta, in 1828, with the commentaries of Jayamangala and 
Bharatamallika. ] 

2 [The same account is given by the scholiast Bharatamallika; but the more 
usual account is that given by the scholiast Jayamangala, that its author was 
Bhatti, the son of S’ri-swamin, who, as the last verse of the poem in some copies 
states, lived in Vallabhi during the reign of King S’rfdharasena, or (as the schol, 
reads) of Narendra, the son of S’ridhara. Lassen (Jnd. Ait, iii. 518) places 
his reign a.v. 530-545.} 
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The Suvadané distributes twenty syllables in three portions 
of the verse: one containing two spondees and a bacchius ; 
the second four short syllables and an anapsst; the third a 
spondee, pyrrhichius, and iambic. The Sragdharé, a very 
common metre, differs from it only in the third portion of 
the verse, which contains a trochee, spondee, and [117] 
bacchius: but here the number of syllables in every sub- 
division is equal: viz. seven. In all the other instances 
above described, the subdivisions of the regular verses were 
unequal. 

The following sorts of metre, which are usually employed, 
have no pauses but at the close of the verse. The Druta- 
vilambita contains in each verse two anapssts preceded by 
three short syllables and a long one, and followed by an 
iambic. Instances of this measure have been already cited in 
an extract from the Kiraétarjuniya. The Sragvini is measured 
by a trochee, spondee, and iambic repeated; as the Bhujanga- 
prayéta is by a similar repetition of an iambic, trochee, and 
spondee. Both sorts of metre are of frequent occurrence in 
classic poems. 

The Vasantatilaka, which consists of a spondee, iambic, 
tribrachys, dactyl, trochee, and spondee, is one of the metres 
in most general use. It commonly occurs as a change from 
other metre. But the whole fifth canto of Magha’s poem is 
in this measure. The Chaura-panchasiké, a short poem 
before described, is in the same metre, and so is a pathetic 
elegy on the death of a beloved wife which occurs in the 
Bhémani-vildsa,! a collection of miscellaneous poetry by 
Jagannétha Pandita-réja. It begins thus: 


Vasantatilaka. 


SF cureeaa fats ym wre 
ura 4 anfa fed nfraegca | 


1 [Printed in Caloutta, 1862. Prof. Aufrecht (Bodl, Cat. p. 130) fixes its 
date in the reign of the Emperor Akbar. ] 
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a@ am wafamnfa froraqat 
@: Waa: wafaat gaRerarfu t 


“* Since fate, alas! is become adverse, and the gem of kin- 
dred is departed towards heaven, to whom, O my soul, [118] 
wilt thou tell thy grief? and who will appease thy anguish 
with refreshing words? ”’ 

The following passage from some Hindi poem, is quoted 
in Narayana Bhatta’s commentary on the Vritta-ratndkara 
as a specimen of this metre in the Kanyakubja dialect. 


RETEST HTH YEE STE Ty 
SATIATA EH El SWAT SVT | 
at ASH faceate wars HA 
S atfa ofa wat afe ara aret 


Kandarpa-ripa jaba ten tumha linha, Krishna ! 
Lokopakama hama hin, bahu-pira, chhort. 
Jau bhetikain viraha-pira nasdii meri. 
Yain bhantt diti pathat, kahi bdta, Gopi. 

“ Krishna, since thou didst assume the form of Cupid, I 
have -neglected worldly affairs, suffering much anxiety. Re- 
lieve by thy presence the pain of separation which I endure. 
Such was the message, with which the Gop{ despatched her 
embassadress.” 


IV.—S'loka or Vaktra. 


The most common Sanskrit metre is the stanza of four 
verses containing eight syllables each, and denominated from 
the name of the class, Anushtubh. Several species of it have 
been described. Two very simple kinds of it occur, consisting 
of iambic, or trochaic feet exclusively :* [119] the rest are 

1 Short vowels, when final, are so faintly sounded, that they are usually omitted 
in writing the provincial languages of India in Roman character. But they have 
been here preserved at the close of words; being necessary, as in Sanskrit, for 


correctly exhibiting the metre. 
3 The first termed Pramfni, the other Sam&n{. Considered as a species of 
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included in one general designation.! But several analogous 
species are comprehended under the denomination of Vaktra. 
Here the laws of the metre, leaving only the first and eighth 
syllables indeterminate, require either a bacchius or an amphi- 
brachys* before the eighth, syllable, and forbid an anapest or 
tribrachys after the first; as also in the second and fourth 
verses of the stanza, an amphimacer. A variety of this metre 
introduces a tribrachys before the eighth syllable in the first 
and third verses, and a bacchius in the second and fourth.® 
And another. sort,‘ which admits five varieties, requires the 
penultimate syllable to be short in the second and fourth 
verses ; and introduces before the eighth syllable of the first 
and third verses, a dactyl, anapsst, tribrachys, amphimacer, 
or molossus. 

The metre which is most in use, is one of the species now 
described, in which the number of syllables is determinate 
(vis. eight), but the quantity variable. K4élid4sa appropriates 
to this metre the term Sloka (abbreviated from Anushtubh 
Sloka); and directs, that the fifth syllable of each verse be 
short, the sixth long, and the seventh alternately long and 
short. The mythological poems under the title of Purana, 
and the metrical treatises on law and other sciences, are 
almost entirely composed-in this easy verse; with a sparing 
intermixture of other analogous sorts, and with the still rarer 
introduction of other kinds of metre. [120] The varieties of 
the Anushtubh Sloka which most frequently occur, make the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh syllables of the first and third verse 
all long or all short; or else the fifth long with the sixth and 
seventh short. Thus varied, it is much used by the best 


uniform metre, the first is also named Nagaswarapini or Matalliké, and the 
second is denominated Malliké. There is also a regular measure which alternates 
trochees and iambics, and is denominated Manavakfkrid&: and another, named 
Chitrapad&, consisting of two dactyls and a spondee. 

) Vitana. 

* The metre is named Pathy& when an amphibrachys is introduced in the 
second and fourth verses; some say in the first and third. 

> Chapala. # Vipulé. 
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poets. K4lidésa has employed it in the second and sixth 
cantos of his poem entitled Kuméra-sambhava, and in the 
first, fourth, and several others of the Raghuvansa. The 
second and nineteenth cantos of M&gha’s poem are in this 
metre, and so is the eleventh of the Kiratarjuniya. 

The examples here subjoined are from Magha’s poem. One 
passage is part of a speech of Balarama to Krishna, urging 
him to the immediate commencement of hostilities against 
Sisup4la: the other is extracted from Uddhava’s reply, dis- 
suading Krishna from instant war, and advising his previous 
compliance with Yudhishthira’s invitation to assist at a 
solemn sacrifice which the king was on the point of celebrating 
at Indraprastha. 


Val WAST fare fe area: | 
aravafaat faa a aesnrearata ii 3é i 
suaattcar aft fatqraafcat | 
SUATTTTSTLY fe Seat TTUTATTT: 1394 
war faneaaart Sfenrat ecar ez | 
quae qe fe wegcad: fers: ac 
afa ata aa Sgatratear Wi faraTe | 
Mifeardayg AcrcrarcaAT fas i 3c 
MeaTafas TAT STU TITETT | 
[121] aerfa ay qaraTaeanaaa aa: Wt go tl 
facraud aaa facet ayut & 4: | 
fraaia-fc: feerat @: Barrera: Ya: 0 89h 
frara 8t arad att @ Saree | 
wiqanrstedt we QA A feraraay BR 
AMAPATFCT AT AA Wey a: Tat | 
fearaafierty farcreral Waa &: 1 83 8 
WNT YR Ya: War wars VfTa: | 
UUme: UfCaAe Sara Feats p Bes 
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arate: UTNE ee fy tafe | 
AQAA HA TACT: bl a 


Urared wears errata resa | 
warsaraara-fa Sferagt CH 0 ge 

Balarama speaks. ‘A proved enemy, and a tried friend, 
are most to be regarded ; for they are known by their actions: 
others, presumed to be so, from temper or affinity, may be 
found in the end to be friend or foe. Peace may be main- 
tained with a natural enemy, who confers benefits; not with a 
presumptive friend, who commits outrages; kindness or injury, 
is the proper test of both. The king of the Chedis was 
offended, O Hari, by the seizure of Rukmini; for woman is 
the chief cause, that the tree of discord takes root. Whilst 
thou wert engaged in subduing the offspring of the earth, he 
besieged this city, as darkness encircles the skirts of Meru 
while the sun is remote. To hint, that he ravished [122] the 
wife of Vabhru is enough: the narration of crimes is too dis- 
gustful. Thus aggrieved by thee, and having much injured 
us, the son of Srutasravas is an enemy demonstrated by deeds. 
The man who is negligent, while an enraged foe meditates 
aggressions, sleeps in the wind with fire under his arm. What 
forbearing man, who would cheerfully dissemble a slight and 
single injury, can patiently endure repeated wrongs? At 
other times, patience becomes a man; and pudency, a woman: 
but valour befits the insulted warrior ; as modesty should be 
laid aside by a woman in the nuptial bed. Whoever lives 
(may none so live!) tortured by the pain of insults from his 
enemy, would that he had never been born, vainly giving his 
mother anguish. Dust, which, kicked by the foot of the 
traveller, rises and settles on his head, is less contemptible 
than the dastard, who is contented under wrongs.” 2. 36—46. 

Uddhava, in reply, addressed to Krishna: 


Sara arafaarceTaenad Tae: | 
VUTTATTT Waa FATA ¥ 903 8 
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ARTATN YAR AHATAT TTT | 
aval: aTaeeafel farray werfererat: 1 908 kh 
facrafa werenrct afera: fare: fry | 
RTA GhAgZ ATM: YaST faareterar: w 904 1 
aaa: frrg: Sarsitast wearfafe | 
Wrernyafrstate aia w 90g t 
wad ara cerait aafaRy wae | 
Ws aac yeryfraratfrawadar i 909 ti 
[123] afee qaarrtfa qererctrearear | 
wate aerate fagera vfeyert i 40c i 
ATANT ATEq|et Bf: aa Yr WaT | 
wraarha amy: Sry arent area: TA: uv 90e ti 
VUMAVATS ARTE ATaarfae | 
TAATACAANTS ATATATS AAITAT 1 990 


‘The just king and his kinsmen, rebying on thee for an 
associate capable of sustaining the heaviest burden, are willing 
to undertake the task of a solemn sacrifice. Even to enemies, 
who court them, the magnanimous show kindness; as rivers 
convey to the ocean the rival torrents from the mountains. 
Violence, used against foes by the strong, is at length success- 
ful; but friends, once offended, are not easily reconciled even 
by compliances. Thou thinkest, that the slaughter of the 
foe will most gratify the inhabitants of heaven ; but far better 
is it to present offerings, which are desired by the deities who 
devour oblations. What the virtuous offer, under the name 
of ambrosia, in flames, whose tongues are holy prayers, was 
the splendid ornament of the ocean churned by the mountain 
Mandara.! The promise made by thee to thy father’s vener- 
able sister, to forgive her son a hundred offences, should be 
strictly observed. Let the intellect of a good man be sharp 
without wounding; let his actions be vigorous, but concili- 

1 (Rather ‘prayers are the amyita,—the churned ocean is rhetoric.’] 
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atory ; let his mind be warm, without inflaming: and let his 
word, when he speaks, be rigidly maintained. Before the 
appointed hour, even thou art not able to destroy the tyrant, 
on whom thyself conferred that boon; no more than the sun 
can prematurely close the day, which he himself enlightens.” 
2. 108—110. 


[124] V.—Compound metre. 


Instances of compound metre have been already exhibited 
under the designation of Upajati, consisting of two kinds of 
simple metre variously combined: two of these combinations 
are repeated under the head of half equal metre, with the 
contrasted metre of Akhy4naki and Viparitékhyénaki. Other 
species of metre belonging to this class are in use among 
eminent poets: particularly the Pushpitagré and Aparavaktré.! 
In the first, both verses are terminated by two trochees and a 
spondee, and begin with four short syllables, one verse inter- 
posing a pyrrhichius, and the other a dactyl. In the next 
species, both verses are terminated by three iambics, and 
begin like the preceding with four short syllables; but one 
verse interposes a single short syllable, and the other a trochee. 

Examples of the first of these mixed measures are very 
common. One instance has been already exhibited in a quota- 
tion from the first canto of Bhaéravi’s poem of Arjuna and the 
mountaineer. The whole tenth canto of the same poem, and 
the seventh of Magha’s death of Sigupéla, are in this mixt 
metre. The second is less common: but an instance occurs 
in the eighteenth canto of the Kiratarjuniya. 

The close of the ninth canto of Kélid4sa’s Raghuvanéa, 
exhibiting a variety of metre, in which two of the species now 
mentioned are included, is here cited, for the sake of these 
and other species which have been before described. The 
subject is Dagaratha’s hunt, in which he slew the hermit’s 
son: a story well known to the readers of the Ramayana. 


1 [Apavaktra appears to be the more correct form.) 
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Ufa frqqrraaceftesrar: 
afearrafiaryt worfwa | 
[125] afc qweraeryanrseet 
FTI ATT TTT Bf bg t 
qatenggarareyat 
wafacayrafadttirararrens | 
wcufacfrargatansa 
mfacanaafceegherararey 4 04 t 
safe a wereqerenctata: 
ugueeeafufartacitatirg: | 
WAN AYTAUTT Tat 
faeafrgferreafeqayerta 1 0g t 
WE Brg UUs e trai 
fafar cratcaaara: | 
waaager wafaaret 
waat ra wet tata WO 1 
FUCA: TERE 
qeare frretafa weir: | 
aw a faceyferngt 
wecutfanfary freee 4 oc 4 
waa: ufafaaaa aa 
waaratgecay frag] a | 
[126] wat uzatafen fe 
raat fy ca faatfear: & Oe t 
el mata afer frry- 
Varaaaaayy meres s: | 
revit Re ayal aferge 
ATATSTAT ALATA ew raTaT FG WSO kh 
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sia ine 


ant: ween are 
ayaa: Varca yafa: qs use 
at eat aw freer faay: mez- 


aTyWet waraqar ata arfaat-aT7 | 
wat erate wy fofafaaigy 
Sracrereret ST: BCT YoY k 
ceat Tray: fared frawt 
wuraaatafed aqurifaat | 
warwargran: @ yfrca4rs 

Ge WCQ ANYAAT: MITT: WHE 
WTATYM: MAS Wray TAT 

ware uTaeatrgryfatige: | 


areafifasreararterrsa ey 
Td Tusa AAU: | =O 8 
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afeerarery Ta ATT: 
faa & aur yfasy | 
a afgdenrcaarearam: 


aacgyrfagy | a ya: wort 
aalfanagyatt-a Sf: 


wafet fafrayfadaia | 
[128] aarrt qeqfrqraqeret 
warra aafarcara4raygy i Fe 


‘Thus did the chase, like an artful mistress, allure the king, 
forgetful of all other business, and leaving to his ministers 
the burthen of the state, while his passion grew by indulgence. 

‘The king, without his retinue, passed the night in some 
sequestered spot, reposing on a bed of leaves and blossoms, 
and enlightened by the flame of wild herbs. At dawn, being 
awakened by the flapping of his elephant’s ears im place of 
the royal drums, he delighted in listening to the sweet and 
auspicious tones of chirping birds. 

‘‘Qne day, pursuing an antelope, and outstripping his at- 
tendants, he arrived, with his horse foaming with fatigue, on 
the banks of the Tamasa, a stream frequented by the devout. 
In its waters a deep sound, caused by the filling of a vase, 
was mistaken by the king for the grumbling of an elephant, 
and he directed an arrow towards the spot whence the sound 
proceeded. By this forbidden act! Daéaratha transgressed : 
for even the wise, when blinded by passion, deviate into the 
pathless waste. ‘Ah father!’ was the piteous ery which 
issued: and the king, anxious, sought its cause among the 
reeds. He found the vase, and near it a hermit’s son pierced 
by his arrow, and he stood amazed as if internally wounded. 
The king, of glorious lineage, who had already alighted from 
his horse, eagerly inquired the parentage of the youth; who, 


1 The royal and military tribe is prohibited from killing elephants unless in 
battle. 
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resting on the vase, with feeble accents said ‘he was the 
son of a hermit, but no priest.’ Instructed by him, the king 
conveyed the wounded youth to his blind parents: and to 
them, as they approached [129] their only son, he related his 
mistaken deed. The unhappy pair, lamenting, conjured the 
king to draw the arrow from the breast of their wounded son. 
The youth was dead. The aged hermit, ratifying his curse 
with tears instead of water for a libation, pronounced this 
imprecation on the king: ‘In thy extreme age thou shalt 
reach thy fated time, with grief like mine for a beloved son.’ 
While he spoke, as it were a serpent assailing first and then 
discharging fatal venom,' Kauéalya’s lord,? conscious of the 
first offence, addressed him thus: ‘ Thy curse has fallen like 
a boon on me, who have not seen the beauteous countenance 
of offspring ; as fire, fed with fuel, fertilizes the soil which it 
burns.’ The king then said, ‘For me, who merciless deserve 
death at thy hands, what are thy commands?’ The holy 
hermit asked fuel for the funeral pile; he and his wife resolving 
to follow their son in death. The king, whose attendants 
were now arrived, promptly fulfilled his command, and re- 
mained dejected, bearing with him the hermit’s curse, a cause 
of his future destruction, as the ocean embraces the devouring 
fire. Again the king addressed him. ‘Wise hermit! what 
shall this shameless criminal, who deserves death from thee, now 
perform?* He desired the funeral flame to be duly lighted : 
and the king presented the fire for him, and his wife and son. 

“The chief of the race of Raghu, attended by his army, 
now returned to his palace, dejected, bearing in his mind the 
heavy imprecation of the saint, as the ocean holds within itself 
the fire of destruction.” 9. 74—89.° 

This extract exhibits, besides two stanzas of Pushpitdgré ¢ 


1 (MallinGtha expiains it, ‘‘like a serpent discharging his venom, having been 
first attacked (sc. by being trodden on).”} 3 [Rather “the lord of Kogala.’"] 

3 (9. 69-82 in the Calcutta and Stensler’s edition. Neither has the two last 
versea, which seem evidently interpolated.] 4 75 and 76. 
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and as many of Sundari metre,’ both belonging to the present 
head, and one, of which an example was promised [180] in 
this place,? several others which have been before exemplified,® 
and two which are less common.*‘ 

A singular species of variable metre is mentioned by writers 
on prosody, who describe it as a stanza in which the verses 
increase in arithmetical progression. In the instance exhibited 
by them the four verses of the stanza increase regularly from 
eight to twenty syllables. Varieties of it are noticed in which 
the progression is not regular, the short verse exchanging 
places with the second, third, or fourth. The quantity of the 
syllables is in general indeterminate; but varieties are stated 
in which the verse consists of short syllables, either ending or 
beginning with a spondee, or both ending and beginning with 
spondees. 

A class of metre which admits an inordinate length of the 
verse, i8 known under the general designation of Dandaka. 
The verse may consist of any number of syllables, from twenty- 
seven to nine hundred and ninety-nine; and the specific name 
varies accordingly.5 The construction of the metre requires 
that the first six syllables be short, and the remainder of the 
verse be composed of cretic feet ; or, instead of the cretic foot, 
the bacchius. These two kinds of metre are distinguished by 
different names. A verse consisting of any number of anapzests 
within the limitation above mentioned, is also comprehended 
under this general designation ; as are verses of similar length 
consisting exclusively of iambic or trochaic feet. They have 
their peculiar denominations. 

Examples of these extravagantly long verses are to be [131] 
found in the works of the poet Vana. It is unnecessary to 


1 77 and 79, most properly the last. 

2 Swigata 78. 

3 Vasantatilaka 81—87 and Upendravajra 88. Ruchir& 89. 

4 Manjubhashini 74 (P.T. D. 3 I.) and Mattamaytra 80 (2 8+T. I. D. 8.) 

6 For example, Arna which comprises ten feet; drnava eleven; Vydla 
twelve ; Jimiuta nineteen, etc. 
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insert any specimen of them in this place, as an example will 
occur in @ subsequent quotation from Bhavabhiti’s drama. 

That class of metre, which is termed half equal, because 
the alternate verses are alike, comprises various sorts, which 
appear to be compounded of two simple kinds with an appro- 
priate number of syllables of a determinate quantity. 

Another class, in which every verse of the stanza is different, 
appears more complex. But, here also, the quantity as well 
as the number of syllables being regulated, the stanza is in 
fact composed of four kinds of uniform metre. 

The most common metre of this class is that called Udgata. 
Here the number of syllables in each verse, as well as their 
quantity, differs; the first verse comprising an anapest, iambic, 
tribrachys, and trochee; the second, a tribrachys and anapest 
with two iambics; the third, a trochee, tribrachys, and two 
anapeests;' and the fourth, an anapsst, iambic, and pyrrhi- 
chius with three iambics. 

The twelfth canto of the Kirdtarjuniya is in this metre; 
and so is the fifteenth canto of Magha’s epic poem. It begins 
thus: 


We ay uTagaray sefa fated ayfaa: | 
araaaga 4 Ufeufa: wcafeaate at fe aria ot 


‘‘ But the king of the Chedis was impatient of the honours 
which the son of Péndu commanded to be shown in that 
assembly to the foe of Madhu; for the mind of the proud is 
envious of the prosperity of others.” 

[132] Other kinds of metre, in which every verse of the 
stanza differs in the number and quantity of syllables, are 
comprehended under the general name of Géthaé ; under which 
also some writers on prosody ® include any sort of metre not 
described by Pingala, or not distinguished by a specific appel- 

1 Or the third verse may consist of a trochee and dactyl, with two anapeests ; 
or of two trochees, with two anapests; and the metre is denominated, in the 


drat instance, Saurabhake ; in the second, Lalitd. 
* Halayudha and Narfyana-tara. 
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lation. The same denomination is applicable also to stanzas 
consisting of any number of verses other than four! An 
instance of a stanza of six verses has been remarked in the 


Mahabharata, and another example occurs at the beginning of 
Magha’s poem.® 


faurearan fare feararct 
fayarcria: farted wary: | 

aa facatrarrgarca: 
ufawaedoratt efraa: | 

UaeMt uTafrarte aaa: 
farafeerraeretttad am: 1 


Duwidha-kritdimd, kim ayam divékaro ? 
Vidhima-rochih, kim ayam hutdsanah ? 
Gatan tiraschinam anuiru-sdratheh. 
Prasiddham trdhwajwalanam havirbhujah. 
Patatyadho dhama-viséri sarvatah 

Kim etad ? itydkulam tkshitam janaih. 


[133] Narada descending from the heavens to visit Krishna, 
is thus described : 

“¢Ts this the sun self-parted into two orbs? Is it fire 
shining with light divested of smoke? The motion of the 
luminary whose charioteer has no legs, is distinguished by its 
curvature; the ascent of flame is a known property of fire. 
Then what is this, which descends diffusing light around ?’ 
Thus was the sight contemplated with wonder by the people.” 
Magha 1. 2. 


1 Divakara on the Vyitta-ratndkara, 

% It is cited by Divakara Bhatta as an instance of a stanza of six. Yet the 
scholiasts of the poem omit the two first verses and read the stanza as a tetrastich. 
Qne commentator, however, does remark, that copies of the poem exhibit the 
additional verses; and another commentator has joined them with two more 
verses in a separate stanza. 
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Vi—~Prose; and Verse mixed with Prose. 


I follow the example of Sanskrit writers on prosody, in pro- 
ceeding to notice the different species of prose. They dis- 
criminate three, and even four sorts, under distinct names. 
lat. Simple prose, admitting no compound terms. It is de- 
nominated Muktaka. This is little used in polished compo- 
sitions; unless in the familiar dialogue of dramas. It must 
undoubtedly have been the colloquial style at the period when 
Sanakrit was a spoken language. 2nd. Prose, in which com- 
pound terms are sparingly admitted. It is called Kulaka. 
This and the preceding sort are by some considered as 
varieties of a single species named Chirniké. It is of course 
a common style of composition; and when polished, is the 
most elegant as it is the chastest. But it does not command 
the admiration of Hindu readers. 38rd. Prose, abounding in 
compound words. It bears the appellation of Utkaliké-praya. 
Examples of it exhibit compounds of the most inordinate 
length: and a single word exceeding a hundred syllables is 
not unprecedented. This extravagant style of composition, 
being suitable to the taste of the Indian learned, is common 
in the most elaborate works of their favourite authors. 4th. 
Prose, modulated so as frequently to exhibit portions of verse. 
It is named Vrittagandhi. It will occur without study, and 
even [134] against design, in elevated compositions, and may 
be expected in the works of the best writers. 

Some of the most elegant and highly wrought works in 
prose are reckoned among poems, as already intimated, in like 
manner as the “ Télémaque ” of Fénélon and “Tod Abels” 
of Gessner. The most celebrated are the Vasavadatté of 
Subandhu, the Daga-kumara of Dandi, and the Kédambari 


of Vana! 


1 (In p. 89 Colebrooke spells the name Bina. Dr. Hall, in the preface to 
his edition of the Vasavadatté, has shown that Bana lived at the Court of 
Harshavardhana, King of Kanauj, whose history is partly given by the Chinese 
traveller Hiouen Thsang, He died a.v. 650. Some of the facts given by 
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The first of these is a short romance, of which the story 
is simply this! Kandarpaketu, a young and valiant prince, 
son of Chint&mani king of Kusumapura,? saw in a dream a 
beautiful maiden, of whom he became desperately enamoured. 
Impressed with the belief, that a person, such as seen by him 
in his dream, had a real existence, he resolves to travel in 
search of her, and departs, attended only by his confidant 
Makaranda. While reposing under a tree in a forest at the 
foot of the Vindhya mountains, where they halted, Makaranda 
overhears two birds conversing, and from their discourse he 
learns that the princess Vasavadatté, having rejected all the 
suitors who had been assembled by the king her father for her 
to make choice of a husband, had seen Kandarpaketu in a 
dream, in which she had even dreamt his name. Her con- 
fidant, Tamalik4, sent by her in search of the prince, was 
arrived in the same forest, and is discovered there by Maka- 
randa. She delivers to the prince a letter from the princess, 
and conducts him to the king’s palace. He obtains from the 
princess the avowal of her love; and her confidant, Kalavati, 
reveals to the prince the violence of her passion. 

The lovers depart together: but, passing through the [135] 
forest, he loses her in the night. After long and unsuccessful 
search, in the course of which he reaches the shore of the sea, 
the prince, grown desperate through grief, resolves on death. 
But at the moment when he was about to cast himself into the 
sea, he hears @ voice from heaven, which promises to him the 
recovery of his mistress, and indicates the means. After 
some time, Kandarpaketu finds a marble statue, the precise 
resemblance of Vdsavadatté. It proves to be her; and she 
Hiouen Thsang have been illustrated by Dr. Hall, from the Harsha-charitra, 
which B&na wrote to celebrate his patron’s achievements. The poet mentions 


the ‘ Vésavadatt&’ in his introduction, as also the Vrihatkath&. (Cf. also B. A. 8. 
Journ. 1862, pp. 1~13).] 

} [For a fuller account of the plot, see Dr. Hall's introduction to his edition in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, } 

? Same with Patalipura or Pétaliputra; the ancient Palibothra, now Patua. 
As, Res., vol. iv., p. 11, [Kusumapura was the city of the heroine's father.) 
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quite her marble form and regains animation. She recounts 
the circumstances under which she was transformed into stone. 

Having thus fortunately recovered his beloved princess, the 
prince proceeds to his city, where they pass many years in 
uninterrupted happiness. 

This story, told in elegant language, and intermixed with 
many flowery descriptions in a poetical style, is the Vésa- 
vadatté of Subandhu. There is an allusion, however, in 
Bhavabh dti's drama,! to another tale, of Vasavadatta’s having 
been promised by her father to the king Sanjaya, and giving 
herself in marriage to Udayana. I am anable to reconcile 
this contradiction otherwise than by admitting an identity of 
name and difference of story. But no other trace has been 
yet found * of the story to which Bhavabhuti has alluded. 

In the work above described, as in various compositions of 
the same kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza, or even 
several, either in the preface or in the body of the work, does 
not take them out of the class of prose. But other works 
exist, in which more frequent introduction of verse makes of 
these a class apart, It bears the name of Champu: and of 
this kind is the Nala-champu of Trivikrama before mentioned. 
This style of composition is not [136] without example in 
European literature. The “ Voyage de Bachaumont et de la 
Chapelle,” which is the most known, if not the first instance 
of it in French, has found imitators in that and in other 
languages. The Sanskrit inventor of it has been equally 
fortunate; and a numerous list may be collected of works 
expressly entitled Champu.? 

The Indian dramas are also instances of the mixture of 
prose and verse; and, as already mentioned, they likewise 
intermixed a variety of dialects. Our own language exhibits 

1 Melati Médhava. Act 2nd. [“Vksavadatth gave herself to Udayana, although 
she had been bestowed by her father on King Sanjaya.’’) 
sities version given in the Kathhsaritshgara does not agree with Bhavabhiti’s 

* As the Nyisinha-champé, Gangh-champé, Vyindévana-champé, ote. 
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too many instances of the first to render it necessary to cite 
any example in explanation of the transition from verse to 
prose. In regard to mixture of languages, the Italian theatre 
presents instances quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo 
Beolco surnamed Ruzanti:! with this difference, however, that 
the dramas of Ruzanti and his imitators are rustic farces, 
while the Indian dramatists intermingle various dialects in 
their serious compositions. 

Notwithstanding this defect, which may indeed be easily 
removed by reading the Praékrit speeches in a Sanskrit ver- 
sion, the theatre of the Hindus is the most pleasing part of 
their polite literature, and the best suited to the European 
taste.® The reason probably is, that authors are restrained 
more within the bounds of poetic probability when composing 
for exhibition before an audience, than in writing for private 
perusal or even for public recital. 

1:¢ S‘akuntalé by KaAlidésa, which certainly is no un- 
favouravle specimen of the Indian theatre, will sufficiently 
justify what has been here asserted. I shall conclude this 
essay with a short extract from Bhavabhiti’s? unrivalled 
drama entitled Maélati-m4dhava; prefixing a concise argu- 
ment of the play, the fable of which is of pure invention. 

[137] ‘ Bharivasu, minister of the king of Padmévati, and 
Devaréta in the service of the king of Vidarbha, had agreed, 
when their children were yet infants, to cement a long sub- 
sisting friendship, by the intermarriage of Malati, daughter of 
the first, with MAdhava, son of the latter. The king having 
indicated an intention to propose a match between Bhirivasu’'s 
daughter and his own favourite Nandana, who was both old 
and ugly, the minister is apprehensive of giving offence to the 
king by refusing the match; and the two friends concert a 

1 Walker's Memoir on Italian Tragedy. 

3 [See Prof. Wilson's Select Specimens of the Hindu Theatre, with the introduc- 
tory treatise on their dramatic system.) 


3 (Bhavabhati flourished at the court of Yasovarman, who reigned at Kanauj 
* aboat a.v. 720.) 
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plan with an old priestess, who has their confidence, to throw 
the young people in each other's way, and to connive at a 
stolen marriage. In pursuance of this scheme, Madhava is 
sent to finish his studies at the city of Padmévati, under the 
care of the old priestess Kdmandaki. By her contrivance, 
and with the aid of Malati’s foster sister Lavangik4é, the 
young people meet and become mutually enamoured. It is 
at this period of the story, immediately after their first inter- 
view, that the play opens. The first scene, which is between 
the old priestess and her female pupil Avalokité, in a very 
natural manner introduces an intimation of the previous 
events, and prepares the appearance of other characters, and 
particularly a former pupil of the same priestess named Saudé- 
mini, who has now arrived at supernatural power by religious 
austerities ; a circumstance which her successor Avalokité has 
learnt from Kapflakundalé, the female pupil of a tremendous 
magician, Aghoraghanta, who frequents the temple of the 
dreadful goddess near the cemetery of the city. 

‘The business of the play commences; and Madhava, his 
companion Makaranda, and servant Kalahansa, appear upon 
the scene. MAdhava relates the circumstances of the inter- 
view with Mélati, and acknowledges himself deeply smitten. 
His attendant produces a picture [138] which Mélat{ had 
drawn of Médhava, and which had come into his hands from 
one of her female attendants. In return Médhava delineates 
the likeness of Mélat{ on the same tablet, and writes under 
it an impassioned stanza. It is restored; and being in the 
sequel brought back to Méalati, their mutual passion, en- 
couraged by their respective confidante, is naturally increased. 
This incident farnishes matter for several scenes. Meantime, 
the king had made the long-expected demand; and the minister 
has returned an answer that “the king may dispose of his 
daughter as he pleases.” The intelligence reaching the lovers 
throws them into despair. Another interview in a public 
garden takes place by the contrivance of Kémandaki. At 
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this moment a cry of terror announces that a tremendous tiger 
has issued from the temple of Siva: an instant after, Nan- 
dana’s youthful sister, Madayantika, is reported to be in 
imminent danger. Then Médhava’s companion, Makaranda, 
is seen rushing to her rescue. He has killed the tiger. He 
is himself wounded. This passes behind the scenes. Mada- 
yantiké, saved by the valour of Makaranda, appears on the 
stage. The gallant youth is brought in insensible. By the 
care of the women he revives: and Madayantiké, of course, 
falls in love with her deliverer. The preparations for Mélati’s 
wedding with Nandana are announced. The women are called 
away. Madhava in despair resolves to sell his living flesh 
for food to the ghosts and malignant spirits, as his only 
resource to purchase the accomplishment of his wish. He 
accordingly goes at night to the cemetery. Provious to his 
appearance there, Kap4lakundalé, in a short soliloquy, has 
hinted the magician’s design of offering a human sacrifice at 
the shrine of the dreadful goddess, and selecting a beautiful 
woman for the victim. Madhava appears as a vendor of 
human flesh; offering, but in vain, [139] to the ghosts and 
demons the flesh off his limbs as the purchase of the accom- 
plishment of his wish. He hears a cry of distress and thinks 
he recognizes the voice of Mélati. The scene opens, and 
she is discovered dressed as a victim, and the magician and 
sorceress preparing for the sacrifice. They proceed to their 
dreadful preparatives. Madhava rushes forward to her rescue: 
she flies to his arms. Voices are heard as of persons in search 
of Malati. Madhava, placing her in safety, encounters the 
magician. They quit the stage fighting. The event of the 
combat is announced by the sorceress, who vows vengeance 
against Madhava for slaying the magician, her preceptor.’ 

The fable of the play would have been perhaps more 
judiciously arranged if this very theatrical situation had been 
introduced nearer to the close of the drama. Bhavabhiti 
has placed it 20 early as the fifth act. The remaining five 
(for the play is in ten acts) have less interest. 
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‘MaAlati, who had been stolen by the magician, while asleep, 
being now restored to her friends, the preparations for her 
wedding with Nandana are continued. By contrivance of the 
old priestess, who advised that she should put on her wedding 
dress at a particular temple, Makaranda assumes that dress, 
and is carried in procession, in place of Mélati, to the house 
of Nandana. Disgusted with the masculine appearance of the 
pretended bride, and offended by the rude reception given to 
him, Nandana, to have no further communication with his 
bride, vows and consigns her to his sister’s care. This, of 
course, produces an interview between the lovers, in which 
Makaranda discovers himself to his mistress, and she consents 
to accompany him to the place of Mélat{’s concealment. The 
friends accordingly assemble at the [140] garden of the tem- 
ple: but the sorceress, Kapélakundal4, watches an opportunity 
when Malati is unprotected, and carries her off in a flying car. 
The distress of her lover and friends is well depicted: and, 
when reduced to despair, being hopeless of recovering her, 
they are happily relieved by the arrival of Sauddmini, the 
former pupil of the priestess. She has rescued Mélati from 
the hands of the sorceress, and now restores her to her despair- 
ing lover. The play concludes with a double wedding.’ 

From this sketch of the story it will be readily perceived, 
that the subject is not ill suited to the stage: and making 
allowance for the belief of the Hindus in magic and super- 
natural powers, attainable by worship of evil beings as well 
as of beneficent deities, the story would not even carry the 
appearance of improbability to an Indian audience. Setting 
aside this consideration, it is certainly conducted with art; 
and notwithstanding some defects in the fable, the interest 
upon the whole is not ill preserved. The incidents are 
striking; the intrigue well managed. As to the style, it 
is of the highest order of Sanskrit composition; and the 
poetry, according to the Indian taste, is beautiful. 

I shall now close this essay with the promised extract from 
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the play here described. It contains an example, among other 
kinds of metre, of the Dandaka or long stanza, and is selected 
more on this account than as a fair specimen of the drama. 
This disadvantage attends all the quotations of the present 
essay. To which another may be added; that of a prose 
translation, which never conveys a just notion of the original 
verse, 


(141] Eetract from Malatt-mddhava. Act 5. 


Mddhava continues to wander in the cometery. 


“Human flesh to be sold: unwounded, real flesh from the 
members ofa man. Take it. Take it.’”! 


‘How rapidly the Paié&chas flee, quitting their terrific 
forms. Alas! the weakness of these beings.’ 

He walks about. 

‘The road of this cemetery is involved in darkness. Here 
is before me ‘the river that bounds it; and tremendous is 
the roaring of the stream, breaking away the bank, while its 
waters are embarrassed among the fragments of skulls, and its 
shores resound horribly with the howling of shakals and the 
ery of owls screeching amidst the contiguous woods.” ® 

Behind the acencs. 

‘Ah! unpitying father, the person whom thou wouldst make 
the instrument of conciliating the king’s mind, now perishes.’ 

MaAnvu., listening with anziety.] ‘I hear a sound [142] 


1 Anushtubh. 
WHAT AAaATS FCT aera | 
fesitad aerate qerat qerarfage o 


3 S’drdéla-vikridita. 


etritfadentromntccar afore afc 
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piercing as the eagle's cry, and penetrating my soul as a voice 
but too well known. My heart feels rent within me; my 
limbe fail ; I can scarcely stand. What means this? ”! 
‘‘That piteous sound issued from the temple of Karalé. 
Is it not the resort of the wicked? a place for such deeds? ? 
Be it what it may, I will look.” 
He walks round. 


The scene opens; and discovers Kapdlakundald and Aghoraghan{a, Hasan in 
worshiping the idol: and Mdilati dreased as a etctim. 


Mav.) ‘Ah unpitying father! the person whom thou 
wouldst make the instrument of conciliating the king’s mind, 
now perishes. Ah fond mother! thou too art slain by the 
evil sport of fate. Ah venerable priestess! who lived but for 
Mélat{, whose every effort was for my prosperity, thou hast 
been taught by thy fondness a lasting [143] sorrow. Ah 
gentle Lavangiké! I have been shown to thee but as in a 
dream.’ ? 

MaApu.] ‘Surely itis she. Then I find her living.’ 

KarALAKUNDALA torshipping the idol Karéla.} ‘I bow to 
thee, divine Chamunda.’ 


1 Mandékrinth. 
Weare freee Ure arr rearrerarye- 
fouredt ofcfarca aredarzafa | 
waft uafa ued faxeayay 
Qyea: qrafa 4 afa: s: ware: fara s 


t Vaktra. 


BC TATAA ATTA SE guay: | 
foorrart we wreafrarrt atten o 


* The Prakrit original of this passage, though prose, is too beautiful to be 
omitted. 

*H& tada nikkarups! eso dégi parenda-chitterahobadragan japo bibajjai. H& 
amba sinehamas-hiae! tumam pi hadhsi debba-dubbilasidepa. H& M&ladimaa- 
jivide, mama kallépa-shhanekka-eubs-saala-bbabare, bhaivadi! chiraesa janbbidisi 
dukkham sinchepa. H4& piasahi Lavangie! sivina-avasara-metta-dansapé aham 
de eambutta.’ 
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“T revere thy sport, which delights the happy court of 
Siva, while the globe of the earth, sinking under the weight 
of thy stamping foot, depresses the shell of the tortoise and 
shakes one portion of the universe, whence the ocean retires 
within a deep abyss that rivals hell.’’! 

‘* May thy vehement dance contribute to our success and 
satisfaction ; amidst the praise of attendant spirits, astonished 
by the loud laugh issuing from thy necklace of heads which 
are animated by the immortalizing liquid that drops from the 
moon in thy crest, fractured by the nails of the elephant’s 
hide round thy waist, swinging to the violence of thy gestures: 
while mountains are overthrown by the jerk of thy arm, 
terrible for the flashes of empoisoned flame which issue from 
the expanded heads of hissing serpents closely entwined. The 
regions of space meantime are contracted, as within a circle 
marked by a flaming brand, by the roll[144]ing of thy head 
terrific for the wide flame of thy eye red as raging fire. The 
stars are scattered by the flag that waves at the extremity of 
the vast skeleton which thou bearest. And the three-eyed 
god exults in the close embrace of Gauri, frightened by the 
cries of ghosts and spirits triumphant.” ? 


1 8’frddlavikridita. 
MANIC Se TT Sai 
UlTaTenfarerefaercnre rane 
aQ afeendteawufcagrata 4: wifer t 


3 The original stanza 1s in Dandaka metre, of the specics denominated Prachita 
and Sinhavikranta. The verse contains eighteen fect (2 Tr. 16 C.) or fifty-four 
syllables, and the stanza comprises 216 syllables. 
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They both bow before the idol. 

MaApu.] ‘Ah! what neglect.’ 

‘The timid maid, clad as a victim in clothes and garlands 
stained with a sanguine dye, and exposed to the view [145] 
of these wicked and accursed magicians, like a fawn before 
wolves, is in the jaws of death; unhappy daughter of the 
happy Bhdrivasu. Alas! that such should be the relentless 
course of fate.” ! 

Kapau.] ‘‘ Now, pretty maid, think on him who was thy 
beloved. Cruel death hastens towards thee.” * 

Matarti.] ‘ Beloved Madhava! remember me when I am 
gone. That person is not dead who is cherished in the 
memory of a lover.’ 

Kaprau.] ‘Ah! enamoured of Madhava she will become 
a faithful dove. However that be, no time shvuld be lost.’ 

Aacuor. lifting the sword.) ‘“‘ Divine Chamund&! accept this 
victim vowed in prayer and now offered to thee.”’ 3 


SATA AAT AT He aT ATT Te eT 
Qufgaragyyegry atieuyeargaratenrarcrara | 
WHC TT TAAY MTA AAT HC TR ARS HS ae TATA TTT ATE 
wrgraearnte warned Sfe qurgdta 4 7 4 4:8 
1 S’arddlavikridita. 
WUTC UAC WATT TTA aT aa: 
UAT CaaS FRU EaAT ATT TT | 
ay afcaardattcs ger qanryze wit 
wl funuafaraqaqy: ay:¢ feu: waa: s 
® Praharshinl. 
WA WC efart-w weary 
Ve at wats TTee: Ware: | 


Wye arate dwarearet- 
yfcurquiatent weer gat a 


* Praharshipi. 
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[146] MAnvu. rushing forward, raises Malati in his arms.) 
‘Wicked magician! thou art slain.’ 

Kapau.] ‘Avaunt villain. Art thou not so P’ 

MAu.] ‘Save me, prince!’ She embraces Madhava. 

Manu.] ‘Fear nothing. ‘Thy friend is before thee, who 
banishing terror in the moment of death, has proved his 
affection by the efforts of despair. Cease thy treinbling. 
This wicked wretch shall soon feel the retribution of his 
crime on his own head.”’’? 

Acuor.] ‘Ah! who is he that dares to interrupt us?’ 

Kapau.] ‘ Venerable Sir! he is her lover; he is Madhava, 
son of K4mandaki’s friend, and a vendor of human flesh.’ 

MADuH. in tears.| ‘ How is this? auspicious maid !’ 

MAL. sighing.| ‘I know not, Prince! I was sleeping on the 
terrace. J awoke here. But how came you in this place?’ 

Mann. blushing.| ‘‘Urged by the eager wish that I may 
be blessed with thy hand, I came to this abode of death to sell 
myself to the ghosts. I heard thy weeping. I came hither.’’? 

{147] MAt.] ‘Alas! for my sake wert thou wandering re- 
gardless of thyself! ’ 

MApuH.] ‘Indeed, it is an opportune chance.’ 

“Having happily saved my beloved from the sword of this 
murderer, like the moon's orb from the mouth of devouring 


1 Harini. 
AUWTGRS wy wet warafercae- 
wafsafaray: Fe Gar Teva FI 
gee faeqarersd drararfrg oar: 
Swag wa: witafsarfan: & 
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Réba, how is my mind distracted with doubt, melted with 
pity, agitated with wonder, inflamed with anger, and bursting 
with joy.” ! 

Acuor.] ‘Ah! thou Bréhman boy! “ Like a stag drawn 
by pity for his doe, whom a tiger has seized, thou seekest thy 
own destruction, approaching me engaged in the worship of 
this place of human sacrifice, Wretch! I [148] will first 
gratify the great mother of beings with thy blood flowing from 
a headless trunk.” ’* 

Manpu.] ‘ Thou worst of sinful wretches! “ How couldst 
thou attempt to deprive the triple world of its rarest gem, and 
the universe of its greatest excellence, to bereave the people of 
light, to drive the kindred to desperation, to humble love, to 
make vision vain, and render the world a miserable waste! 3 

‘Ah wicked wretch! ‘ Hast thou dared to lift a weapon 
againet that tender form, which oven shrunk from the blow of 
light blossoms thrown in merry mood by playful damsels, 


’ wsdl: 
Trereaearfrarrrett Pavcarare FR 
CATS worwarafewararfeaga: Hedi | 
wgiicad ga wqqer faerfard freee 
Wri orfert ger frafad Sa: we wie s 
3 Srdidlavikridita. 
TNT ETA UAT Ay HATER: 
UTTATYTET CAAT TS: HTP RT AHTTH | 
Bre mraraty yerrrateywrier wyrefa- 
STS TATE TC TAT IF 
3 §'ikharial. 
wart dart oftafirrcat foaeet 
facrere Gre acEyCS eT | 
wed wet woreafadiresred 
waaitercat wwate firary wafer: 
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This arm shall light on thy head like the sudden club of 
Yama,” ’} 

Acuor. | ‘Strike, villain! Art thou not such P’ 

MAu. to MApu.] ‘Be pacified, dear Madhava! The [149] 
cruel man is desperate. Abstain from this needless hazard. 

Kapa. to AcuHor.] ‘Venerable Sir, be on your guard. 
Kill the wretch.’ 

M ApH. and AGHor., addressing the tcomen.| “‘ Take courage. 
The wretch is slain. Was it ever seen that the lion, whose 
sharp fangs are fitted to lacerate the front of the elephant, 
was foiled in fight with deer!” ® 


fA noise behind the scenes. They liaten. 

‘Ho! ye guards who seek Malati. ‘The venerable and 
unerring Kamandaki encourages Bhurivasu and instructs you 
to beset the temple of Kardlé. She says this strange and 
horrid deed can proceed from none but Aghoraghanta ; nor can 
aught else, but a sacrifice to Karla, be conjectured.’ 

K Apa.] ‘ We are surrounded.’ 

Aauor.| ‘ Now is the moment which calls for courage.’ 

MaAt.] ‘Qh father! Oh venerable mother ! ° 

Manpu.] ‘Tis resolved. I will place Malati in safety with 
her friends, and slay this wicked sorcerer.’ 


} A very uncommon metre named Avitatha or Narkutaka. 


wafaadtadteafceracartwrd- 
Ufaafyctagenascta areria a | 
wgte qurea aa aa qQargufweaa: 
Ung faxcerarepungaray ya: k 
2 Vasantatilaka. , 
Qe fruity eee yaTe we: 
fan sqifeeta anfezaenfe | 
artadacfaurfargarac- 
gerecifegfara et: ware: t 
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Mddh. conducts Mdlati to the other side, and returns towards Aghoraghan{a. 

Aacuoxr.'] ‘Ah wretch! ‘My sword shall even now cut 
thee to pieces, ringing against the joints of thy bones, [150] 
passing with instantaneous rapidity through thy tough muscles, 
and playing unresisted in thy flesh like moist clay.” ’* 

They fight. The scene closes, 


1 (The Calcutta ed. gives this speech to both combatants simultaneously. ] 
9 Bikharipi. 


wareferatanfreccaercgEy: 
VUATZRTwyfayeawrgyca: | 

forcing: wxfers fafrafaay free- 
ufaart are aufe waza fafacy 1 
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SYNOPTICAL TABLES 


OF 


INDIAN PROSODY. 





[151] Feet used in Sanskrit Prosody. 


TRISYLLABIC. 
— —— Motossus. M. 
~— — — Baccuivs. B. 
— ~ — Creticus or AMpHIMAcER. C. 
w ~~ — ANAPmstus. A. 
— — ~~ ANTIBACCHIUS, Patimpaccnuivs, or Hyropaconivs. H. 
~ — ~— AMPHIBRACHYS Or Scouius. 8c. 
Bh. — ~ ~ Dacryuvs. D. 
N. ~~~ Tripracnys. Tr. 


Monosy.taBIc. 
Lew Brevis. Bu. G — Lonovs. ° L 


Soy fy 





Feet used in Prdkrit Prosody. 

1 k. One Mdtré or Kald. Sara: Burvis ~ Br. 
2k. Two Mdtrds or Kalds. 

Hdra: Loxous — L. 

Supriya : Prneuicnive or Prasampus, — ~— P 
3 k. Three Mdtrds or Kalds, 

Tdia : Trocuxus — ~— T. 

Dhwaja: Iaunvus — — I, 

Tandava: Tripracnys ~~ ~ Tr. 
Haya: 4k. Mdtrds or Kalds. 

Karga: Sronpxus — — 8. 

Payodhara; Scorivs ~ — ~+ 8c. 

Hasta: Anapmetus — — — A. 

Charaya : DacrrL_us — ~ ~ DPD. 

Vipra: Procetsvemaricus — ~~ ~ Pr. 
(162) Indrdsana : 5 k. Five Mdtrds or Kalds. 

Cuzricce C., Baccuivs B., Paon Pz., etc. 
Berga: 6 k. Bix Mdtrds or Kailds. 

Movosscs M., ete. 
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Metre of the Vedas; regulated by the number of syllables. 
Seren classes subdivided into eight orders. 


CLASSES. 
Anush- Trish- 

Gdyatri. Ushnih. fubh. YVrihati. Pankti. {ubh. Jagati. 

Arsh&............ 24 28 32 36 40 44 48 
Daiv$ ............ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Aeurl .......0000 16 14 13 12 11 10 9 

e Prajapatys..... 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 
Vij. 76 7 8 9 0 12 
© Shman ......... 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 
Rich .......0.... 18 21 24 27 30 33 36 
Brahmi ......... 36 42 48 64 60 66 72 





Distribution of the Syllables in Triplets, Tctrastichs, ete. 


I, GAYATRI. 


1. Triphd.......cceee. seveeeeeB x3 e024 
2. Chatuahpad ..............06 6¥4=24 
8 Padanichrit! .., ........... 7x3 = 21 
4 Atiphdamechpt ........ 64847 = 21 
6. Ngl voces state 94946 =24 
6. Varbhi ooo... eee eee 64949 x24 
7. Vardhamana ............64748=21 
B. Pratishtha .......ccc0000 SF 746 = 21 
9. Dwiphilviray .. ....cecseees 1248=20 
10. Triphdvirdj con seencesenens 1laA3=33 


Il. USHNIH. 
1. Tripad (1248 x2). 
1. Hakwbs  .....cccccccees 8+12+-8 = 28 
2. Pura Ushoth ,........12+848 = 28 
8. FMroshnth — ceccoreeees 048412 = 28 
3. Chatushpad .................60 4 = 28 


IMI. ANUSHTUBH. 
1, Chatushpéd ................. 8x4 = 32 
2. Tripad (8+ 122), vis. 12+8+12, or 
1241248, or 8+12+12 =332. 


IV. VRIHATY. 
1, Chatushpad .............0000069% 4 = 36 
B. .csecccccnescsesencecss OX Z+10X2 2 36 
B. ..cecccessersenseccsoes SXSFIZ «== 36 
1. Pathyd  ........ 84+8+4+12+8 = 36 


1 (I have hore and elsewhere corrected the old wirrit.] 


2. Nyankusdrini (Skandhogrivd? or 
Vrorrihati), 8+12+8+8 = 36. 
3. Uparish{ddepihati, 8x3+12 =36. 
4. Purastddrrpthati, 12+8%3=86. 
4. Mabovyihati (Satovyibati), 12x3 


e: o6. 


[153] V. PANKTI. 
1. Chatushpad (12x 248 x2). 

l. Satah-p......... 124+8+124+8=40 
8+12+8+12=40 
. Aatdra-p. ...... 84+8+12412 = 40 
. Prastura-p. ... 124+124+8+8 =40 
. Vestdra-p, ,,, 84+124+12+8 =40 
. Sensidra-p. ... 124848412 =40 
. dksharapankts...... cece DX 4 2220 

2. Alpaguhpankts....... 0000 OX2 210 

8. Pudapankes .....ccceves oO 6 = 26 

4. cccosvesecsscee oe 44+6+4+5x3 = 2h 
3. Path y& .......cecccccocee coe 8X5 = 40 
4. Jagat ........cccecse concen SKE 248 


VI. TRISHTUBH. 
1. Jyotishmati ............ 11+8x4 0243 
2. Jagatt oo cc cece sooees 124+8x4=44 
Purastddjyotishmati..,......11 (12) 
+8x3, 
Maddyd .,....8+8+11 (12) +8+8. 
Uparish{dd...8+8+8+8+11 (12). 


* [— grivi t 
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Deficient and exuberant Metre. 
1. S’ankumat{ = 5-+-ax8, ex. (Ghyatri) 54-6x3 = 23. 


2. Kakudmati =6--ax3. 


8. Pipilikamadhy&é = (Trip4d) = many -}- few -+- many, ex. 8-+-4+4-8. 
4. Yavamadby& = (Triphd) =few -+- many + few, ex. 8-410 + 8. 

6. Nichrit =a — 1, ex. (Gayatri) 24 — 1 = 238. 

6. Bhurij=a--1, ex. (Gayatri) 24 + 1=26. 

7. Virdj =a — 2, ex. (Ghyatri) 84 8 + 6 =22. 

8. Swarhj =a +- 2, ex. (Ghyatri) 8 + 8 +. 10 =26.! 


I.—Ganarritta of Sanskrit Prosody, and Matrarritta of Prdkrit 
Prosody ; regulated by quantity. 


1. Aryd or Gdthd, Pr. Gdhd. 
30 + 27 =67 k. 

Odd verse: 30 k.=7}ft. (6th =Sc. or 
Pr.). 


Even verse; 27 k. = 7}ft. (6th = Br.). 
Each verse ends in L. 

Pauso in lst verse before 7th ft. if 
Pr. But if 6th it. be Pa., then pause 
after Ist syllable. 

Pause in 2nd verse before 5th ft. if Pr. 

[154] 16 Species: Pathyd-: Pause 
after 3rd ft.(3-4-44 = 74 ft. and 12-+-18+- 
12-+-156=57 k.). Vipudd : Pause placed 
otherwise. Hence Adivipulé, Antyavt- 
puld and Ubhayavipuld, with 1st verse, 
2nd, or both, irregularly divided by the 
pause. Chapald lst f.8. or A. 2nd Sc. 
8rd. 8. 4th Sc. 5th 8. or D. 6th Sc. or 
Pr. (in the short verse Bu.), 7th 8S. D. 
A. or Pr. Hence Mukhachapald, 
Jaghanyachapald and Mahdchapald, 
with Ist, 2nd or both verses so con- 
structed. Therefore Aryd +-3 Chapa- 
lds x Pathyd-+-3 Vipulds = 16 species.? 

Variations: Aryd, ist verse 10,800. 
2nd verse 6,400. Chapald Ist verse 32, 
2nd verse 16. 


In Prdkrit prosody, 27 species: from 
27 L.+ 3 Bu. = 80 syll. to 1 L. and 65 
Bu. = 56 syll. 

Specific varieties. Kwlind contain- 
ing 1 Sc. Kudathd, 2 Sc. Vesyd, many 
Sc. Randd, no Sc. Curvini, Sc. 1st, 8rd, 
Sth or 7th ft. But this is against rule: 
which excludes amphibrachys from the 
odd feet. 

2. Udgits or Vigdthd, Pr. Vigdhd. 
27 + 30=57 k. viz. 12-4 15 4+ 12 + 
18. 

3. Upagiti, Pr. Gdhu. 27 +- 27 = 64 
k. viz. 12 4 156 -+4- 12+ 16. 

4. Gits or Udgathd, Pr. Uggdhd. 
30 +30 = 60k. viz. 12-+18 412-4 18. 

5. Arydgitt or Khandhaka, Pr. 
Skandha, 32 +- 32 =64 k. 

8 ft. complete. 3+4+5=8 ft. and 
12 + 20 +12 + 20 = 64 k. 

Species 16 (Puthyd, etc.), variations 
of each verse 10,800. 

In Prdkrit prosody, 28 species from 
28 L. and 8 Bu. to 1 L. and 62 Br. 

6. Chandrikd, Sanglti or Gdthinl, 
Pr. Gdhini. 80 4-382=:62 k. viz. 12 


418 +124 20, 


1 If there be room to doubt whether the metre be reduced from the next above, 
or raised from the next below, the first verse determines the question; for it is 
referred to the class to which the first verse or pdda belongs. If this do not 
suffice, the metre is referred to that class, which is sacred to the deity, to whom 
the prayer is addressed. Should this also be insufficient, other rules of selection 
— been provided. Sometimes the metre is eked out by substituting iya or wa 


or correspondent vowels. This, in particular, appears to be practised in the 
pueda, 2 (Cf. Ind. Stud. viii. p. 297.] 
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7. Bugitt, or Parigiti, Pr. Sinhint. 11. Vigiti, 20-4 20m 58 k. 


32 -}- 30 = 62 k. viz. 12 4+ 20-+4-12-++-  Upagiti-+- L. in both verses. 
18. 12. Chdrugiti, 29 4-32 =61 k. 
Also Reverse of Sangiti. 


6. Sangiti, 32 + 29 =61 k. 
A’ryt (74 ft.) + L. in both verses. 

7. Sugiti, 32 4- 27 = 69k. 
+L. in first verse only. 

8. Pragiti, 30 +29 = 59 k. 
+} L. in second verse only. 

9. Anugiti, 27 + 32 = 59 k. 
Reverse of Sugiti. 

10. Manjugiti, 29 +- 30 = 59 k. 
Reverse of Pragiti. 


13. Vallari, 32 -+- 30 =62 k. 
A'ryagiti—L. in last verse. 

14. Lalitd, 30 4-32 =62k. 
—L. in first verse. 

16. Pramadd, 29 -+- 27 = 66 k. 
Upagiti + L. in first verse. 

16. Chandrikd, 27 4-29 = 56 k. 
+ L. in last verse. 

All these kinds admit 16 species as 
above: vis. Pathyd, etc. 


[155] II.—Mdérdrritta or Mdtrdchhandas, of Sanskrit 
Prosody. 


1. Varritfya, 56 to 68k. 


1. Vaitdilya, 14-+ 16+ 14+ 16 
= 60k. 

End in C. +- I. 

Short syllables by pairs (even 
versos not to begin with 2 Tr.) 

2. A'patélikd, End in D. and 8. 

3. Aupachhandasika, 16 + 18 +- 
16 + 18 =68k. End in C. & B. 

Each kind admits 8 varictics of the 
short verse and 13 of the long; 
from 3 long syll. to 6 short be- 
ginning the one, and from 4 
long syll. to 1 long and 6 short 
in the other. 

Also the following species under 
each kind, 

1. Dakshindntikd, begin with I. 
Comprising 2 varicties of the 
odd verses, 

I. I. (or Ta); and 4 of the 
even verses. I. B. (or Pax. 2nd 
or 4th or & Br.) 

2. Udichya-critti, odd verses be- 
gin with I. 

3. Prdchye-eritti, even verses, C. 
or Px. 4. 

4. Preepittaka, the two preced- 
ing combined. 

6. Apardntikd, 16 x 4 = 64 k. 
(Prded.). 


6. Chdruhdsini, 14 x 4 = 56k. 
( Udich.). 


2. MAtRAnamaxa, 16 (4x4) x4=64 k. 


End 8. or A. Begin 8. A. D. or Pr. 

1, Aldtrdsamaka, 2nd ft. 8. A. or 
D. 3rd ft. A. 

2. Visloka, 2nd Sc. or Pr. 3rd 8. 
or D. 

3. Fdnavdsthd, 2nd 8. A. or D. 
Srd Sc. or Pr. 

4. Chitrd, 2nd 8c. or Pr. 8rd A. 
Sc or Pr. 

&. Upachitrd, 2nd 8. A. or D. 3rd 
8. or D. 

6. Pdddkulaka, the above inter- 
mixed. 

The Ist species admits 24 varieties ; 
the 2nd, 32; and the 3 next, 48 
each. The variations of the 
last species very numerous. 


8. Gfirrdnyd or AchaladArits, 16x4. 


All short syllables. 


4. Dwixnanprmi'; or Couplet. 


1. Stkhd or Chédd, 32 Bu.--16 L. 

Two species: Jyotis, Ist verse 32 
Br. 2nd 16 L. 

Saumyd or Anangakridd ist verse 
16 L. 2nd 32 Br. 

Also 1. Stkhd 30 +- 32 =62 k. 
lst Verse 28 Ba.-+-L. 2nd 30 
Ba. +- L. 


1 [In As. Res. dwikhaygets.] 
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2. Khanjd, 32-4 30 =62 k. 
let 30 Ba.+L. 2nd 28 Br. 
+ L. 

8. Chélikd or Atiruchird 29 -+4- 29 
= 68 k. 27 Br. +L. 
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Also 8. Chilikd-29 4- 31 =60 k. 
ist Verse 27 Ba. +L. 2nd 29 Ba. 


AST. 


[156] I1I.—Méirderitta of Prakrit Prosody continued from 
Table I. 


8. Dwipatha, Pr. Dodd, 18 4-11 + 
13 +11=48 k. 

3 ft., viz. odd verse 6+4-4-+3; even 

verse 6 +- 4 -+- 1. 

28 species from 23 L. + 2 Br. to 48 Bar. 

9. Utkachhé, Pr. Ukkachhd, 11x6 
= 66 k. 

6 verses, 3 ft. each, 4 + 4 + 3. 
8 species, from 66 Br.to 28 L.-+-10 Br. 

10. Rol or Lolf, 24x 4 = 96k. 
Pause 11-+4-138. Usually end in L. 
12 species, from 12 L. to 24 Br. 

11. Gandh&, Pr. Gandhdna, 17 4-18 
+ 17 +18 =70 Syll. 

12. Chatushpad& or Chatushpadik4, 
Pr. Chaupaia, Chdupdé, 30x4x4 = 
480 k. 

16 verses: 7h ft. 4x7-+4L. 

13. Ghatt& and Ghattananda, 31 x 2 
=62 k.10-+84+18=4x743 Ba. 
or ll +7 + 1326 +3x38+6+44 
+3 +42 +2 Ba. 

14. Shatpadh or Shatpadika, Pr. 
Chhappda, 96 + 56 = 152k. 

Kavya 24(114+13 =6-+4x442 
Bx.) x 4=96, Ulldle 28 (15 + 13) x 2 
=56. Varieties of the Tetrastich 45, 
from 96 Bu, to 44 L.+-8 Br. Varie- 
ties of the whole stanza 71, from 70 L. 
-+- 12 Br. to 162 Br. 

15. Prajjatiké, Pr. Pajyalid, 16 x 4 
=64 k. 4 ft. End in Se. 

16. Atiliha Aghbill4, Pr. Asidd, 16%4 
= 64 k. No Sc. End in P. 

17. Paddkulaka, Pr. Kudapdd, 16x 4 
=64k.6-+4% 2-42 L. 

18. RadgAd stanza ofnine = 116 k.viz, 

Ist =15 k. = 4ft. viz. 3-+4+-4-+4-4-4-4. 
End in Sec. or Pr. 
2nd = 12 k. =4 ft. End in Pr, 


8rd=15k. End in D. 
4th=11 k. =3 ft. End in Tn. 
6th =16 k. End in D, 
6th to 9th = Dobfh as before. 
Five specics. 
19. Padmfvatf, Pr. Pawmd, 32 x 4 
= 128k. 8 ft. no Sec. 
20. Kundalik4, Pr. Kundalid, stanza 
of eight = 142 k. 
Doh + Rola or K&vya, 
21. Gaganinganh, 25x4=100 k. 20 
syll. viz. 6 L. and 16 Br. End in I. 
22. Dwipadi or Dwipad&, 28x2 = 66 
k. 63 ft. viz. 6 +4+541L. 
23. Khanja, 41x2=82 k. 
10ft. viz. 9 Pr. + K. 
24, S'ikhé, 28x2 =66 k. 
7 ft. viz. 6 Pr.+ So. See Sanskrit 
metre. 
25. MGla, 46x2=90 k. 
11 ft. viz. 4x9 4+C +45. 
Also 25. M&la 45 + 27 = 72 k. 
Ist verse as above, 2nd verse A’ryd, 
26, Chidikala, Pr. Chiliald, 29x2 
«58k. Half the Doha + 5. 
27. Saurtabtra, Pr. Soraftfha, 11 +- 
13-+ 11 +13 =48 k. 
Reverse of the Doha. 
28. H&kali, 14x4 056 k. 
34 ft. viz. 4x3 +- L. (syll. 11 or 10). ft. 
D. Px. or A. sometimes 8. Not end in 
Pp. 8. 
29. Madhubhéva, 8 x 4 = 32k. 2 ft, 
End in Sc. 
30. Abhira, 11x4= 44k. 
7 + Se. or D. + I. + Sc. or Se. -+- Tr. 
+ Sc. 
[157] 31. Dangakale, 324 =128 k, 
4x 4+ 6 + 2-+-8 or 10 +- 8 +4. 14, 
End in L. 
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82. Dipaka, 10x 4 = 40k. 
4-4 6 + Ba. usually end in Sec. 

83. Sinhavaloka, Pr. SinAdldo, 16x4 
64 k. 
4 ft. A. or Pa. but end in A. 

34. Plavangam’, Pr. Parangamd, 
21x 4 = 84 k, 
6x8-+-1. Begin with L. 

86. Lilavati, 24 or leas x 4 = 96 or 
loss, 6 ft. or leas: not end in A. 

36. Harigita, 28x4=112 k. 
6 4-6 -+-6 x 3-4-L. Should begin with 
Px. and end in 8. 

87. Tribhangi, 32 x 4 = 128 k, 8 ft. 
No Se. End in L. 

38. Durmila or Durmilik&, 32 x 4 
w= 128 k, 

10+ 8 + 14. ft. 8. 

$9. Hfra or Hiraka, 23x 4 = 92 k. 
4 ft. viz. 6 x 3-+-5. ft. 6 Bu. or 1 L. 
with 4 Ba. End in L. 

40, Jaladhara or Jalaharanh, 32 x 4 
wo 128 k. 
Pauses 10 4 8 + 6 + 8. ft. 8. Gene- 
rally Pa. End in A. 

41. Madanagnha or Madanabar&, 
40x 4 160 k. 


104+ 8+ 14 4+ 8= 40. 
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42. Mahfréshtra, Pr. Marahatt{a, 
29x42 116 k. 


104+8+ llor6+4x6+4L. + 
Br. 


Also the following kinds : 
43. Ruchiré, 30x4=120 k. 7} ft. 
end in L. 
44. Kaliko, 14x4=56 k. 
Pauses 8 -+- 6. 
45. Vasanh, 20x4=80 k. 
4 ft. End in C. Pause before the last. 
46. Chaurola, 16 -+- 14-416 ++ l4= 
60 k. ft. A. or Pr. 
47. Jhallang, 37x4=148 k. 
7} ft. 56x7-+ L. Pauses 10 + 10 + 
10 -+- 7. 
48. Ashagha, 12 +7 + 12+ 7= 
38 k. 
49. Mlavi, 16 + 12 +- 16 + 12= 
56 k. 
Long verse 4 ft., short verse end in L. 
50. Matta, 20x4=80 k. 
6 ft. no Se. 
$1. RasamGla, 24x4=96 k. 
6 ft. 
62. Avalambaka, 13x 4=62. 
3 ft.4x2+6. End in L.! 


1V.—Metre regulated by number of syllables. 


Vaxtra, 4x42 $2 syll 
2 ft between 2 eyll. The species 
vary in the 2nd ft. or 3rd place. 

1. Simple Faktrs. 
L. or Bu. -+- M. etc, (except Tr. and 
A. and, in the even verse, C.) -++- B. + 
L. or Br. Therefore Ist, 4th and 
8th syll. either long or short. 5th 
short, 6th and 7th long. Either 
2nd or Srd long. 

Variations of the lst verse, 24; of the 
2nd, 20. 

2. Pathyd. 
ist verse as above; 2nd with Sc. for 

2nd ft. Hence 7th syll. short, 


{68} 8. Fiperite-pathyd. 


The preceding transposed. 

4. Chapaid. 
lst verse with Tr. for 2nd ft. There- 
fore 6th and 7th syll. short. 

5. Vipudd. 
2nd verse (some say lst, others all) 
with 7th syll. short. Therefore 2nd 
ft. D. Sc. B. or Tr. 
6 or 7 species: Bha-vipuld, lst verse, 
(some say either) with D. for 2nd ft. 
Ra-vipuld, with C. for 2nd ft. Na- 
vipuld, 2nd ft. Tr. Za-vipuld, Ind 
ft. H. Ma-vipuld, Ind RM. Ye- 
vipuld, 8 ft. B. Ja-vipudd, 2nd ft. Bc. 

No instance occurs with an anapest for 
the 2nd ft. or Srd place. 


1 [The exact spelling of several of the above names is uncertain.) 


PRAERIT POETRY. 


V.—Aksharachhandas or Varnavritta. 
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Metre regulated by 


number and quantity. 


Regular er uniform metre; the stansa being composed of equal and similar veraes, 
From one to five syllables in the verse, or from four to twenty in the stansa, 


I. Uxra or Uxtna, 1x4=4. 

1. S'ri, g9.=L. 2 Mah{, 2. = Bar. 

IJ. ArruxtA, 2x 4 = 8, 

1. Stri, or Kama, 2g.=S. 2. Rati 
or Mahi, /.g.=I. 3. Séru, g. .=T. 
4. Madhu, Pr. Mahu, 2 3. =P. 

III. Mapnyd, 3x4 = 12. 

1. N&rf, or TAli,m.=M. 2. S’asi, 
Pr. Sasi, y.=B. 38. Priy&, Pr. Pid; 
or Mrigi, r.=C. 4. Ramani or Ra- 
mapa, s. =A. 5. Panch&la, or Panch4la, 
t.=H. 6. Mrigendra, Pr. Manda, J. 
«Sc, 7, Mandara, 64.=D. 8. Kamali, 
or Kamala, n. = TR. 


IV. Pratisupud, 4 x 4 = 16, 

1, Kany4, or Tirnn, Pr. Zinnd, m. g. 
=2 §. 2. Gh6ri, or Harika, r. (22 
T. 8. Naghlikf, Lag&lika, Nag&al, or 
Naghniké, Pr. Nagdnid or Nagdnf, j. g. 
x2], 4. Sati, n.g.=P. I. 

V. Supratisnutut, 5 x 4 = 20. 

1. Pankti, Akeharapankti, or Hansa, 
bh. 2 g.2D.8. 2. Sammohé, m. 2 9. 
=M.8. 3. Hfritabandha, or Harf, 2 
g-4.2g9.ort.29.=8, B. 4, Priyh, 2 
dir.=A.I. 5. Yamaka, Pr. Jamaka, 
n.2l2P. Tr. 


[159] From siz to twenty syllables in the Verse. 


I, GA’YATRI, 6x4= 24. 


1, Tanumadhy4,¢ y.=S PS. 2. 


Vidyullekhé, or Sesha, Pr. Sesd, 2 m 
=38. 3. S’adivadan&, or Chaurfns4, 
ny=2PS8. 4. Vasumati,¢ «=8 PI. 
6. Vanita, or Tilaka, Pr. Dilld, 2 s= 
2 A. 6. Yodha, or Dwiyodhf, Pr. 
Vijoha, 2r=T SI. 7. Chaturansh, 
Pr. Chauvanad, n y=2P 8. 8. Man- 
théna, or K&mévatuira, (half of the 
Sdranga),2¢=S1T. 9. S’ankhan4ri, 
or Somarijf, (half of the Bhujyangapra- 
ydte),2y=1T 8S. 10. M&latf, Suma- 
lati, Vasanta, or Kiminikanta, 2 j= 
IPT. 11. Damanaka, 2 n=3 P. 


II. USHNIG, 7x4 =28. 

1. Kuméralalité, (2 +-5) jog =I +- 
Tr. 8. 2. Madalekha,msg=8 D 8. 
8. Hansamhla,s r g=ATS. 4. Ma- 
dhumsti,2.g=2P A. 6. Suminiké, 
rgiw2 TC.) 6. Suviss, n jf le? 
PD. 7. Karuhanché, ns /m2 P Se, 
8. Sirshé, Pr. Sied, 2m g=2 8 M, 


Ill. ANUSHTUBH, 8x4 =22. 

1. Chitrapadé, 2 64. 2 g=2 D8. 
2. Vidyunmalé, Pr. Byyamdid, (4 + 4f) 
2m2g=28+28. 3. M&navaka, or 
Manavakékrida, (4-+- 4+) dA. ¢ 2 ge 
TI+TI. 4. Hansaruta, mn 2g = 
8 DB. 5. Pram&nika, Nagasward- 
pinf, or Matallikaé, yr 2g=4 I. 6. 
SamAfnik&, or Malliki, ry g /=4 T. 
7. Vithna,j¢2g=21TS. 8. Tung4, 
2n2g=3P 8. 9. Kamala, 2/n re 


2P 21. 10. Hansapads, 2 9 max 
2S TI. 1). Mhtangi, m 2 1 mx 
STIS. 12. Rambha, nl g mm2 P 
2 8. 


IV. VRIHATY, 9 x 4=36, 

1, Halamukhi, (3 4-6), rnemC 4-3 
PI. 2. Bhujsgadisuspita, (7 4-2), 2 
nm=2PA+8. 3. Bhadrikh rar 
=2 TAI. 4. Mabflakshmi, 3 r= 
TSBI. 5, Shrangi, or Shrngi, ny « 
=2 PS A. 6. Pavitra, Pr. Piyited, 
mbhisem28 PA, 7. Kamalt, 2 ne 


lirjgm2T C.?} 
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m3 PA. 8. Bimbh, ne y=P. Ta. 
T 8. 9. Tomara, «¢ 2 fjmA I P T. 
10. Répaméli, r m'n3 8M. 11. 
Manimadhya or Manibandha, bh. r 2 = 
D2TI. 12. Bhujangasangaté, sj r 
aA 3I. 


V. PANKTI, 10x4=40. 

S'uddhavirhj, ms 2 7 g=8 T 3 I. 
2. Pagava, (6-4-6) mn yg=S D-+- 
ASormnyg=8 D+Al. 3. Ma- 
yGrasarini, ry rg=4T 8. 4. Matta, 
(4-4-6), m baie ge28+42PS8. 5. 
Upasthita, (24-8) ¢2yg=mS+2 AI. 
6. Rukmavati or ChampakamAlh (5 + 
65) bh. meg=DS+DS8. 7. Mano- 
rami4,n rj g=2P 41. 8. Sanyuktd, 
Pr. Senjutd,s« 2p geP2T21. 9. 
Shravati, 3 bh. ga2D TI. 10. Su- 
shamé, ¢yd4.g=8 ASA. 11. Am- 
ritamati, or Amritagati, n yn g=PA 
P A. 12. Hansl, (4-4 6), om bA.m ge 
28 Ta. 8.2 13. Charumukhi, ny dA. 9 
=#P ASA. 14. Chandramukhi, ¢ » 
bra. ga2S P 2A. 


[160] VI. TRISHTUBH, l1x4=44 
1. Indravajra, 2¢f2g=SIDTS, 

2. Upendravajra. gt y2ge221 DTS. 
3. Upajati, or A’khydnaki, (14 species). 
The two foregoing intermixed, 4. Do- 
dbaka, Bandhu or Nflaswardpa, 3 44. 
2gmSDS8._ 6. S‘blini, (4+ 7t), m 2 
tS gm23B+4CT 8. 6. Vatormi, (4 
+] ft), m ba. 02 ge28+ATS. 7. 
Bhramaravilasita, (¢-+7f), m dA.n lg 
=} @+2Pa. 8. Rathoddhath, rn 
rigwm2TA2I. 9. Swhgaté, rn dA. 
2g=mBZTAPS, 10. Veinté or Vritta, 
(¢+7t) Jne2g=3 PAS. 11. 
S'yeniké, or S'repiké, ry rl g=4 TC. 
12. Sumukhi, (5 +- 6), » 2j/g=P A 
+3A. 13. Bhadriké, 2n ri g=2P 
AZI. 14. Mauktikamélé, S'ri, Anu- 
kalé or Kudmaladanti, (6-+ 6), dA. ¢ » 
3g=D 8+2P8 15. Upasthits, 
Jet2 gmt Ta. 8 T 8. 16. Upa- 
ehitra or Videahiké, 3 2 f g=3 A I. 
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17. Kupurnushajanith, 2nr2g=2P A 
I 8. 18. Anavasité, 2 y b4. 2 g=2 
PSDS. 19. Motanaka,?2j;ig=8 
3 A. 20. MAlatim&la, 3m 2 9=4 8 
M. 21. Damanaka, rn J/g3=4P A. 
22. Madandhh, ms s2g=S2TS. 


VII. JAGATY, 12«4=<48, 

1. Vandastha or Vansasthavila, j ¢ 
Jrsw2I TSI. 2. Indravandé, 2¢ yr 
=S1T3I. 8, Upajhti, the two fore- 
going intermixed. 4. Totaka, 4 s=4 
A. 65. Drutavilambita, n 2 54. r=P I 
2ATI. 6. S'riputa or Puta, (8 + 4), 2 
amy=3PS+4+TS8. 7. Jaloddhata- 
gati, (6+ 6), ,eys=IPI4+IPL 
8. Tata or Lalita, 2nmr=3 P28 1. 
9. Kusumavichitra, (6+ 6), nyny= 
2P8+2P8. 10. Chanchalakshika, 
Pramuditavadan’, Mandakini, Gauri 
or Prabha, (7-4 5), 2n2r=2PA+4- 
BI. 11. Bhujangaprayéta, 4 y=I T 
SITS. 12. Sragvini or Lakshmi- 
dhara, 4r=TSI1TS I. 13, Pra- 
mithksharf, sj 22s=A8e.2 A. 14, 
Kantotpidé or Jaladharamal4, (4 + 8), 
m bh.am=2S+2P2S8 or bhi mem 
=D3D2S8* 16. Vuais'wadevi, (5 + 7), 
2m2y=MS+TSB. 16. Nava- 
malini, (8 + 4), 97 bh. y=2P 2T 4+ 
PS. 17. Chandravartma, (4 + 8f), rs 
bh.e=2T +P DA. 18. Priyamvads, 
mn bh. yr=PIP3I. 19. Mapimala, 
(6+6),tyty=SPS+S8PS8. 20. 
Lalita, ¢sA.fr=SIP3I. 21. Ujj- 
wali, 2." d4.r=3 PT21. 22. Ma- 
lat} or Varatanu, (64-7), n2yr=PA 
+A2I. 23. Tamarasza or Lalitapada, 
n2jy=2P2D58. 24. Lalansg, 
(5+ 7) d4.m2 s=DS+ DTI or bh. 
tns=D8+2PA 25, Dratapada, 
xn bun y=P13 P 8 26. Vidys- 
dhara, (4-+4- 8), 4m=28-+4-4 8. 27. 
Satranga, 4 ¢=S IT SIT. 28. 
Mauktikadima, 4 jul P T I P T. 
29. Modaka, 4 $4.2 4D. 30. Ta- 
ralanayani, 45 =6 P. 
*{n ig?) ‘(D8 D28P} 
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VIII, ATIJAGATY, 13 x 4=652, 
1. Praharshin(, (8--10) mn jr g=M 
+2 P2TS. 2. Raf{161}chirf, or Atiru- 


chirh, (4 -+- 9) bh. sjg=2I-+2PTC. 


3. Mattamaydra, or May&, (4-9) m ¢ 
yeg=28+TIDS. 4. Gauri, 2n 
2Qrg=3PTSB. 6. Manjubhishini, 
Prabodhit&, Sunandini, or Kanaka- 
prabho sy ej g=AI+P31. 6. 
Chandrika, Ksham&, Utpaliai, or Ku- 
tilagati, (7-+4+ 6) 2n2¢tg=2PA+TS 
I. 7. Kalahansa, Chitravati, or Sin- 
hanfda,s y2e2g=P2TPODS. 8. 
Chancharikafvali, ym2rg=I28SCT 
8. 9. Chandralekh&, (6-+-7)neryg 
=2P1+2TM. 10. Vidyut, (6+ 7) 
ne2tg=2PI+SI1C. ll. Mrgen- 
dramukha,n 2yrg=PAP2T 8. 
12. Taraka, 4 se g=3 APS. 13. 
Kalakanda, or Kanda 4 y /= BITS 
IT. 14. Pankajdvali, or Pank&vall, 
bhon2jl=D2P2D, 16. Chad, 
2n2sg=4PD8. 16. Prabh&vati, 
(4+-9) ¢bhsyg=S814+2PTC. 


IX. S’AKKARY, 14x4=56. 

1. Asambadh&, (64-9) mins 2g= 
MS+2PAS8. 2. Aparhjitd, (7 4-7) 
2urelg=2PA+I1Alorenralg 
=PTAIATI. 3. Praharanakalit, 
or Kalika, (7+7) 22 d4h.n i g=2P 
A-+-2P A. 4. Vasantatilaka, Sinhon- 
nata, Uddharshini, Madhumadhavi, or 
Sobhavati, ¢ 64.272 ge 8 1 PIPT 
8. 5. Lolé, or Alolf, (7+ 7) m am 
bA. 2 g=8 DS+8D8. 6. Indo- 
vedan&, or Varasundar{, bh. jan 2g= 
TPTPTPS. 7. Nadi, (7+7)2n 
ty2g=2PA+DTS. 8. Lakshmi, 
metbsh.2g=28 DSTDS. 9. Bu- 
pavitré, (8+ 6)4n2g=4P4+2P 8. 
10, Madhyakshamé, (4 ++ 10) or Kutila, 
(4-46-44) m bh wy 2g=28-+424 P 
+28. 11. Pramads, nj bh. j 1g =2 P 
2TPTI. 12. Manjari, (5-49) 0 js 
yig=P2TPTSI. 13. Kumart, 
(8-4-6) 0 jdhA. 2 g9e2P2Z2TPTS. 
14. Sukesara,nranrigx=P21P 381. 

1 [Al + 4P 8?) 


7(3PS+1 Alf] 
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15. Visanti, mw tnm2g=3SDA2 
8. 16. Nandfmukhi, (7-+7) 22 ¢ 
2g=3 P SIT 8, 17%. Chakra, or 
Chakrapata, 4.3 n0g=T5 PI. 18, 
Lilopavati, (4-+-10)4m2g=28-+6 
S. 19. Natagati, 4 2 g9=6 P+S. 
20. Kopavati, d4.ms¢¢g=DSDS8 
TI. 


X. ATIS’AKKARI, 15x4=60. 

1. Chandrfvart, (7 + 8f) 4n e=2 
PTa.+P Tr. A. 2, M&ld, or Sraj, 
(6+9)4ns=2TH+2TR A. 38. 
Manigunanikara, (8 +- 7) 4824 P-- 
2PA. 4. Malini, or Nandimukh{, (8 
+7) 2nm2y=3P8+CTS. 6. 
Chandralekhf, (74-8) mrm2y=28 
B+S1TS. 6. K&makridd, Lila- 
khela, or Sarangik& and Sarangaka, 5 
m=6 8 M. 7. Prabhadraka, or Su- 
bhadraka and Sukesara, (7 + 8) nj bh. 
Jr=2PC+4+P3I. 8. Ela, (6+- 10) 
ss2ny=Al+4I1T.! 9. Upamilini, 
(8+7)2ntbhr=3 PT+S84 13 
10. Vipinatilaka, nen 2rx2 PI Tr. 
TSI. 11. Chitrh,3m2y=88 MI 
T 8. 12. Tanaka, or Chamara, (8 L 
7 Ba. =23k.)=6 TC. 13, Bhramaré- 
vali,6a=5A. 14. Manahansa,?(162] 
Qybh.r=AIP2T20. 165. S’arabha, 
or S‘avikalé, 4 n-+-s=6 P A. 16. 
Nisipéla, 64. 78 nr=DIPIP 21. 
17. Uteara, rn 2 bhor=2T 3A I. 
18, Hansa, (8-+-7)n2jry=2PD3 
T 8. 


XI. ASHTI, 16x4 =64, 

I. Rishabhagajavilasita, or Gajatu- 
rangavilasita, (7-49) 54.7 3ng=D 2 
T+3 PA. 2. Vanini, nj bhjrg= 
2P2TP2T 8. 3. Chitra, Chitra. 
sanga, Atisundara or Chanchalé (double 
Saménikd) rj rjriw8T. 4. Pan- 
chachamara, Naricha, or Narfcha, 
(double Pramdyiké), jrjrjg=81. 
6. Dhiralalita, bh. rn rng=D2T P 
2T A. 6. Khagati, Nile, Lilt, or 
Aswagati, 5 64.g=24 DTI. 7. Cha- 
+ [Manohansa f] 
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kita (8-4-8) dh. oming=D AS-+8 
DA. 8. Madanalalita, (4 4-6 -+4-6) m 
dhiamag=e28+2PI+4SPI. 9. 
Pravaralalita,ymnerg=1282P 1 
T 8. 10. Garudaruta, sj bh. ft g= 
Z2P2TPTSL 11. Sailadikhh, (16 
or 5-4-6-4-5) bh.rn 2 bh.geD2ITIA 
or DT+TPT+I1A. 12. Varayu- 
wai, dA ry2ng2D2T 8 2P A. 
13. Brahmardpaka (double Vidyun- 
mdid) 6 m g=x8 8. 14. Achaladhriti, 
or Gitydry4, 6n 1=8 P. 15. Pinani- 
tambh, (¢-+- 5 + 7) mtymsgm2 8 
+DS+8DS8. 16. Yauvanamatt, 
(64-11) bh. 8meg=D8+43SD8, 


AIT. ATYASHTI, 17x4 = 68. 

1. Stikharini (6+ 11) ymns bhilg 
eI 28+4+2PID 1. 2. Prithwi, (8 
+9) yayeoylg=1P214Tr TSI. 
3. Vansapntrapatita, or Vandapatra, 
(10+ 7) barn bhnige DIT A+ 
2QPA. 4. Harini, (64+ 4+47 or 4 +6 
+7) namralgn=2PI4+285+1A 
I 6. Mand&kranth, (4 4-6 + 7) 9 dA. 
n2Q¢Qgu2S+2Pl4CTS. 6. 
Narkutaka, or Nardataka (7 +- 10), or 
Avitatha (17¢). 9 OA. 27 lg=Tr. 21 
+Ta. TIA. 7. Kokilaka, (7 +64 
ator8+5+44t) =Tu. 2I4PIP4 
TI. 8. Hari, (64447) 2nmrei 
g=SP+4+28+41 AT. 9. Kanté, or 
Kranta, (44+6+ 7) 9 dA nralgal 
84+-2PI141AI. 10. Chitralekh4, 
or Atigayani, (10+4-7) 24j dA. ; 29 = 
2A214-Tr. TS. 11. MGladhara, 
or Vanaméladhara, ns fs y/ g=2 P 
21Ta.TS I. 12. Harigf, (4+6-+- 
7)m bhinmyl gx=28+2 P1+8 
BI. 


XU. DHRITI, 18x4=72. 

1. Kusumitalatavellith, (6 +- 6 +7) 
mtnSy=MS+4+2PI4CTS. 2. 
Mehéméaliké, N&racha, Laté, Vana- 
mala, (10-4 8t) 2 xn 4 r=3 PTS + 
ITSI. 3. Sudhé, (64+6-+-6) ym 
water1258493 PI+S PI. 4. 
Herinapluta, (8 4-5-5) me 2s bdr 


3 [This should be IT SIT SITS.) 
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=ST2I4AI+LAI. 6. Adwagnti, 
6 bh.e=5D A. 6. Chitralekba, (4+ 


74+7)m2n2tm=ST+P Te. 8+ 
IT M. 7. Bhramarapada, db’. r 8 2 
m=D2T3PAS8. 8. S’arddlalalite, 
(124-6) meystexS8D2TA+8 P 
I. 9. Sérdala, (12-46) mejarm 
=§ D2TA+T 28. 10. Kesara, 
(4474-7) mbhny2r=28+2PA 
+8S1C. 11. Nandana, (11-+4-7) 2 7 
bh.yQr=2PTDI42IC. [163] 12. 
Chitras4lh, Chitralekha, (4-4-7 +- 7) m 
banSya2S8+4+2PA+4CTS. 13. 
Chala, (4-+- 7+-7) mbsn jbhr228 
+2PA+I1 AI. 14. Vibudhapriya, 
(84 10t) re2jbh.r=2T2ZI4P 2 
T21I. 15. Manjira, 2 m dA. m 6 m= 
38DS8D28. 16. Kridgchandra, 6 
y=I TPITPITP.' 17. Char- 
chari,rs2y7dhA.r=TDID2T2I. 


*KXIV. ATIDHRITI, 19x4=76. 

1. S’arddlavikridita, or S’ardala, 
(1247) maye2tg=SD2TA+8 
IC. 2, Meghavispharjita, or Vismita, 
(646+ 7) ymns2rg=128+4+2P 
1+CTS5. 2. Panchachamara, 2 » +- 
alternate g/=Tr. P71. 4. Pushpa- 
dima, (64-7+-7) mtnse2rg=M8 
+2PA+CTS. 5. Bimb&, (547 
+7) mines2tg=eMS+2PA+HS 
I. 6. Chhay&, (64647 or 12+ 7) y 
mnabh.tg=I1284+2PI14+D81. 
7. Makarandiké, (6 4+ 6-+-7) ymin a2 
Jg=12842PI+4+I1ATL. 8. Samn- 
dratata, (8+ 4-+ 7) yayet dd.g=I P 
214+PI+SI1A. 9. Surasé, (7-+47 
+5) mrbhnyng=MT8+4+-2PA 
+DI. 10. Manimanjar(, y bs. 9 y 27 
g=IS2PA2T 21. 11. Chandra 
m&lé, or Chandra, (10-+-9) 30 j2 0 i 
=5 P+D 3 P. 12. Dhavalanka, or 
Dhavala,6ng=8 PA. 18. Sambbu,? 
(7464-6) sty bh. 2mgnASABA 
3 8. 


XV. KRITI, 20x4=80. 
1. Suvadané, (7-+-7-+6) mr bh. 2 
y thd g=25B42P A458 PI. 
3 [S‘ambbu 7) 
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2. Vyitta, or Gandaka,ryryryjg t 
=10T. 8. S’obha, (6 + 7+ 7) ym 
Qa®i2gmIAZN+2PA+TSB. 
4. Gitik4, or Gite, e2ybhresigeuaA 
IP2T2IAT. 


XVI. PRAKRITI, 21x4=84. 

1. Sragdhar&, (7 + 7 + 7) m r dA, 
aS$yx2SB+2PA+TSB. 2. 
Salilanidhi, Sarasi, Siddhaka, S’adiva- 
dana, or Dhritafri, n y 64.3 fy r= 2 P 
TDI+42A21. 3. Narendra, dA. r 
2n2yy=D2T3P2DS8. 


AVIT. A’KRITI, 22x 4 =88. 

1. Bbhadraka, (10-412) dA. rnern 
yng=D2TA+I1Tn2T A. 2. 
Madir&, or Lalith, 7 b4.g9=6 D TI. 
3. Hansf, (84-14) 2m2g4n2ge4 
8-+-6 P 8. 


XVIII. VIKRITI, 23x 4 = 92. 

1. As'walalita, or Adritanay&, (11 +4 
12) 2 7 bh. yj bh. y bh. g=2ZPTDI 
+ I1ITr. TDI. 2. Mattakrid&, or 
Vjivahana, (84-15) 2mt4nig= 
48+6PA. 3. Sundari, (74+ 6+ 
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10) 22 bh. et2 gyrA PSAP H+ 
2D." 4. Mflatf, or Madamatta,.7 dA. 
32g=7DS8. 5, Chitrapada, 7 dh. i 9 
=7 DI. 6. Mallika, 7jlgmIPTI 
PTIPTIA. 


XIX. SANERITI, 24x4 = 96. 

1. Tanwi, (5 + 7 + 12 or 12 +4 12). 
bhitne 2 bh.ny=DS+2PA+42 
D2PS. 2. Durmilé, 8 «=8 A. 3. 
Kirita, 8 64.28 D. 4. Janaki, 8 r= 
TSITSITSITSI. 6. Ma- 
dhavika, 7yy=IPTIPTIPTI 
P 8. 


(164] XX. ATIKRITI, 264 =100, 

1. Kraunchapadh, (5 -+- 5 + 8 +- 7) 
bims bho 4ng=DS+DS+ 
4P4+-2 PA. 2. S’ambhu, 8 m g= 
118 M. 


XXI. OTKRITI, 26x4 = 104. 

1. Bhujangavijrimbhita, (8 + 11 +4 
7)2mt3nrelg=4St4PAt 
IAI. 2. Apaviha, (9 + 6 + 6-4-5) 
m6ne2g=SD2P4+3P4+3P+4 
A. 8. 3. Gauri, 8 m 29=138 8. 


From 27 to 999 syllables in the verse. 


Dawnaxa,27 «4 =108t0 990 x 4 = 3996. 
1. Chandavpishtiprayita, 2» 7 r=2 
Tr. 7 C. 
2. Prachita, 2 8 etc. r. 
825 species from 9 to 333 feet, viz. 
Qnd Arnf, 2" 8r. 3rd Arnava, 2 n 
Or. 4th Vyéla, 2" 10 r. 65th Ji- 
mGéta, 2 ll r etc. 


Or 3.Prachita,2n 7 etc.y =2 Tr. 7 ote. B. 

4. Mattamitangulilakara, 9 ete. r=9 
ete. C. 

6. Sinhavikr&anta, 2 » 10 ete. r. 

6. Kusumastavaka, 9 ctc. s=:9 ete. A. 

7. Anangasekhara, /g /g etc. = 16 ete. I. 

8. Avokamanjari, rj etc. = 16 ete. T. 

Also SitGna, 2978 ne=3 12 P A. 


VI.—Half equal Metre ; the stanza being composed of equal and 
similar couplets ; but the couplets, of dissimilar verses. 


1. Upachitra, (Upayati + Tdmarasa) 
Ist verse 3629 =3 AI. 2nd 3 dA. 
2g=38D 8. 


2. Drutamadhy4, (Lodhaka + Td- 
marasa). lst 3 bh. 2 9=3D8, Qnd 
n2jy=2P2D8. 


1 [There seems some error here.] 
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8. Vegavati, (Upachitra—penult 
Br. in lst verse). let 3eg=2 AP 8. 
2nd 3 bh. 2g =8 D 8. 

4. Bhadravirhj (species of Aups- 
chhandasika), ltt fr g=8 P2T 8. 
2ndmsj2g=8 D2TS. 

5. Ketumatl, ist s7sg9=A I Tnx. 8. 
2nd bh. rn2g=T.21Tr. 8. 

6. A’khy&naki (Upajdti viz. alternate 
Indravajra and Upendravajra; some 
say one verse Indravajra, three Upen- 
dravajra), let (and 3rd) 2 ¢ jy 2 g=8 
IDTS. 2nd (and 4th, some say 3rd) 
Stj4+2g=2I1DTS. 

7. Viparitakhyfinaki (the converse of 
the preceding), lsat yt 72 g=2IDTS. 
QInd2¢y2g=SIDTS, 

8. Harinapluta (Drutavilambita— 
one syllable), Ist 3s ¢g=3 AI. Indn 
2bhor=PI2AT, 
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9. Aparavaktra (species of Vaitdliya 
or Bhadrikd +- Mdlatt), \et 2n rig 
=2PA2I. QIndn2Qyr=P2A21. 

10. Pushpitagrh (species of [165] 
Aupachhandasika), lst 2n ry=3 P 
2TS8. WInda2yrg=2PD2TS8. 

11. Yavamati, lstryrj=6T. 2nd 
Srygrg=51B. 

12. Sikhé, Ist 28 2 g=7 Tr. I. 
2nd 302 g=7 Tr. P I.) 

13. Khanjé, Ist 30 7 g=7 Tr. P. 
2nd 28 / g=7 Tr. I.? 

14. Lalité, Ist rs 2 g=2 T 2 T. 
Qndsnyg=A Tr. 21, 

15. Kaumudi (Bhadrikd +- Chan- 
chaldkshtkd), 1st 2 n r 1 g=Tr. P 
38I. QInd2Qn2re38PTSI. 

16. Manjusaurabha (Malati+- Man. 
jubhdshini), lst n 2 7r=2P T 3 J. 
Qndsysjyg=AIP SI. 


VII.— Unequal Metre ; the stanzas being composed of dissimilar 
verses. 


1. Udgata, lst verse sj s /=AI Tr. 
T. Indnsjg=Tr. A2QI. 3rd bh.n 
Jig=TTr2A. Atha ysyg=Al 
P31. 

2 varieties: viz. Saurabhaka, 8rd verse, 
rnbh.g=T D2 A Lalita, 3rd verse 
2n2s=2Tr.2 A. 

2. Upasthitaprachupita, lst verse m 
syobh2g=SD2TDS. Indsayr 
g=A2P2TS. 38rd 2ans=3PA. 
4th 3nyy=5 PDS. 2 varieties: 
viz. Vardhamdna, 8rd verse2ns2n8 
=3PAS3PA; S'uddhavirdlrishabha, 


3rd verse (7 r=S A 2]. 

3. Padachaturardhwa, increasing in 
arithmetical progression from 8 to 20 
syll. viz. lst verse 8; 2nd 12; 3rd 16; 
4th 20. 

6 species: viz, Apidz, Endin S. Rest 
Bu. Pratydpida, Begin with S. or begin 
and end with 8S. Manjari, or Kalikd, 
Ist and 2nd verses transposed 12 + 8 
+ 16 + 20. Lavali, 1st and 3rd 
transposed 16 + 1248+ 20. Am- 
ritadhdrd, Ist and 4th transposed 20 


+12+ 1648, 


VIII.—Supplement, under the denomination of Giathd. 


1. Stanzas comprising four unequal 
verses, constituting a metre not de- 
scribed by writers on prosody. 

2. Stanzas comprising more or fewer 
verses than four; viz. three, five, six, ete. 


1f=9Tr. I, and9 Tr. PI?] 


3. Any metre not specified by Pin- 
gala. 

4. Metre not specified by any writer 
on prosody. 


2[=9Tr PI. and9 Ts. 1.) 


3(TDIA‘] 
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¥. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


PREFIXED To THE Eprrion oF THE HIToPApEsA,. 


Published at Calcutta, 1804. 4to. 


[166] To promote and facilitate the study of the ancient 
and learned language of India, in the Collece of Fort William, 
it has been judged requisite to print a few short and easy com- 
positions in the original Sanskrit. The first work chosen for 
this purpose, and inserted in the present volume, under its title 
of Hitopadesga, or ‘Salutary Instruction,’ had been translated 
by Mr. Wilkins, and by the late Sir William Jones, as the 
text of a very ancient collection of apologues, familiarly known, 
in the numerous versions of it, under the name of ‘ Fables of 
Pilpay. The great advantage, which may-be derived by 
students, from consulting correct translations, at their first 
acquaintance with Sanskrit literature, has indicated this work 
as the fittest for selection; although it be not strictly the 
original text, from which those beautiful and celebrated 
apologues were transferred into the languages of Persia, and 
of the West. 

In the concluding line of the poetical preface to the 
Hitopadesa, it is expressly declared to have been drawn 
from the Panchatantra and other writings.! The book, thus 
mentioned as the chief source, from which that collection of 


1 [For a full account of the Panchatantra and the literature connected with it 
see Prof. Benfey’s Introduction to his translation, Leipzig, 1859. Cf. also the 
analytical aecount of the Panehatantra, in Prof. Wilson’s. Hesays, vol, iv.,.pp. 
1-80, with pp. 139-144. A large part of the apologues appears to be of Buddhist 
origin. } 
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fables was taken, is divided into five chapters, as its name 
imports : it consists, like the Hitopadeéa, of apologues, recited 
by a learned Bréhman named Vishnu-éarman, for the instruc- 
tion of his pupils, the sons of an Indian [167] monarch ; but 
it contains a greater variety of fables, and a more copious 
dialogue, than the work, which has been chiefly compiled from 
it; and, on comparison with the Persian translations now 
extant, it is found to agree with them more nearly, than that 
compilation, both in the order and the manner in which the 
tales are related. 

To compare them, it has been first necessary to exclude all 
the additions, which have been made by translators. These 
have been explained by Abd’lfazl, with the history of the 
publication itself, in the preface to his own version, entitled 
‘Iyéri-danish ; and by Husain Wéiiz, in the introduction to 
the Anwari Suhaili. 

They recite from Abu’lméla’s! preface to his translation of 
the Kalilah wa Dimnah, that Barziyah, an eminent and 
learned physician, being purposely sent into Hindustén by 
Nushirvén, king of Persia, brought a transcript of this with 
other books, which were preserved among the best guarded 
treasures of the kings of India: and it was immediately trans- 
lated into Pahlavi, for the gratification of the Persian monarch, 
under the superintendence of his minister Buzurchumihr. 

From this version in Pahlavi, by Buzurchumihr, or by 
Barzuyah (and which is said to have borne the title of 
Huméyitn-namah, Jawidan-khirad, and testament of Hi- 
shank), the book was translated into the Arabic language by 
Imfm Abi’lhasan ‘Abdallah Benu’l Mukaffa‘, in obedience to 
the commands of Abi’lja‘far Mansur, second khakf of the 
house of ‘Abbés. From Arabic, it was restored into Persian, 
by direction of Abi'l Hasan Nasru’ddin Ahmad, a prince of 
the race of S&4man; and was clothed in verse by the poet 
Ridaki, for Sultén Mahmiéid Sabaktagin. It was again 


2 [AbG’l Ma’Ali ?] 
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translated into prose, from the Arabic of “Abdu’llah, by desire 
of Abi'lmuzaffar Bahram Shéh,' son of Sultén Mas’id, a 
de[ 168 ]scendant of Sultan Mahmid of Ghaznin; and this 
version, the author of which was Abd'lmala Nasrullah, is the 
same which has been since current under the title of Kalilah 
wa Dimnah. It underwent a revision, and received the em- 
bellishment of flowery language from Husain Waé‘iz Kashafis 
at the suggestion of Amir Shaikh Ahmad, surnamed Suhaili, 
a chieftain commanding under Sultén Husain Mirzé, of the 
house of Taimur; and this highly polished version is named 
from the author’s patron Anwari Suhaili. It was lastly 
revised, and put into plainer, but elegant language, by 
Abi’ lfazl, in obedience to the orders of the Emperor Akbar. 
This amended translation comprises sixteen chapters; ten 
of which, as Abd’lfazl states in his preface, were taken from 
the Hindi original entitled Karatak and Damanak; and six 
were added by Buzurchumihr, namely, the four last, contain- 
ing stories recited by the Brahman Bidpéi, in answer to the 
questions of the King DAébishlim ; and the two first, consisting 
of a preface by Buzurchumihr, with an introduction by 
Barziyah. Both these introductory chapters had been omitted 
by Husain W4’'iz, as foreign to the original work: but he 
substituted a different beginning, and made other additions, 
some of which are indicated by him, and the rest are pointed 
out by Abt’lfazl; who has nevertheless retained them, as 
appendages not devoid of use, and therefore admissible in a 
composition intended solely to convey moral instruction. The 
whole of the dramatic part, including all the dialogue between 
Dabishlim, king of India, and Bidpéi or Pilpaéi, a Bréhman of 
Sarandip, as well as the finding of Hiashank’s legacy (from 
both which the work itself has derived two of the names, by 
which it has been most frequently distinguished), appears to have 
been added by the translators, although the appellations of the 
king, and of [169] the philosopher, are stated to be of Indian 


\ (Farishta calls him Mu'izz-ud-dia Bahram Sh&b.] 
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origin.) For Abw'lfazl has inserted the story at the close of 
the second chapter; after expressly declaring, in one place, 
that the substance of the work begins with the third; and in 
another, that the two first were added by the author of the 
Pahlavi translation. 

Setting apart then the dramatic introduction, in which the 
Persian differs from both the Panchatantra and the Hitopadeéa, 
and beginning the comparison from the third chapter of the 
Kalilah wa Dimnah, it is found, that the fable of the ox? and 
lion, with all the subsequent dialogue between the shakals 
Karataka and Damanaka, constituting the first chapter of the 
Panchatantra, corresponds with the Persian imitation ; except- 
ing, however, a few transpositions, and the omission of some 
apologues, as well as the insertion of others. 

Thus the fable of ‘The Ape and the Carpenter's Wedge,’ 
which is first in both works, is immediately followed, in the 
Panchatantra, by that of ‘The Shaka] and the Drum’; but 
the Persian translators have here introduced a different 
apologue. They have placed the story of ‘The Thief and the 
Mendicant,’ with others included in it, immediately after 
[170] that of ‘The Fox and the Drum’; but the Panchatantra 
interposes another tale, the omission of which, however, in- 
duces no imputation on the good taste of the translators. 
They have next substituted two fables (‘The Sparrow, the 
Hawk, and the Sea,’ and ‘The Reformed Tyrant,’) for a 
story of a wheelwright’s marriage with a king's daughter. 

The next three fables are alike in the Sanskrit and Persian : 


1 Husain W&'iz and Abd’lfazl explain Bidp&i, as equivalent to the Persian term 
Hakim-mihrodn ; and, according te the ingenious conjecture of Sir William 
Jones, that appellation is corrupted from the Sanskrit Vaidya-priya. The name 
of D&bishl{m, interpreted Pddshdh-buzurg, or great King, has not so striking a 
resemblance to any Sanskrit term of the same signification. Ptlpdt appears to be 
Persian ; and in some copies of the Anwaéri Suhail{ (for the passage is wanting in 
other), it is mentioned to have been translated from the Hindf Hastipdt ; which, 
in Sanskrit, bears the same meaning, viz. elephant’s foot. 

* The Persian name, Shanzabah (for so the word should be read, and not, as 
written in many copies, Shutarbah), is evidently formed on the Sanskrit name for 
this ox, Sanjivaka, 
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but two, which follow (vis. ‘The Louse and the Bug,’ and 
‘The Blue Shakal,’) are omitted by the translators; who have 
evinced their judgment in the rejection of the first. 

The fable of ‘ The Three Fish’ is placed next by the Per- 
sian authors, and is followed by five others, which do not 
occur in the Panchatantra. These are succeeded by three 
more, which are placed by the Sanskrit author immediately 
after the fable of ‘The Blue Shakal,’ and before that of ‘ The 
Three Fish.’ 

Here the Panchatantra introduces a story of an elephant, 
whose death was procured though the means of a gad-fly, by 
birds whom he had aggrieved. But it has been omitted in 
the Persian, and so has the next fable, of ‘The Lion and the 
Leopard.’ 

The remaining apologues, belonging to the first chapter, are 
alike in both works ; excepting that of ‘ The Gardener, the Bear, 
and the Fly,’ which is inserted last but one, in the Persian 
translation ; but which does not occur in the Panchatantra. 

Many of these fables are also found in the Hitopadega, but 
arranged in quite a different order, being interspersed with 
others, through the three last chapters of that compilation. 

Without further particularizing the variations of the Per- 
sian from the Sanskrit, it may be sufficient to say, that the 
five chapters of the Panchatantra agree, in the subject, and in 
the general arrangement of: the fables, with the third, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters of the ‘lyéri-[171] 
d&nish; and that more than half of the fables, contained in 
that part of the Persian work, which purports to have been 
derived from the Indian text, corresponds exactly to similar 
apologues in the Sanskrit. In most instances of omission, a 
reason may be easily conjectured for the rejection of the 
original stories: and those, which have been substituted for 
them, as well as the few contained in the remaining chapters, 
which are not avowedly additional, may have been taken by 
the first translator, either from other Indian worke, (for 
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Barztyah is stated to have brought more than one book from 
Hindustfn,) or, though not acknowledged by him, may have 
been drawn from differerft sources. It probably was more his 
design to present to the King of Persia a pleasing collection of 
apologues, than a strictly faithful translation of a single 
Indian work. 

This collection of fables has been translated more frequently, 
and into a greater variety of languages, than any other com- 
position not sacred ; and, although the earliest paraphrase, in 
Pahlavi, be now lost, its Arabic version is extant, or lately 
was 80 ;) and may be easily verified through the translations 
made into more than one language, upon the Arabic text. 

It is unnecessary to speak of another Arabic version, said to 
have been taken from the original text of a pretended king 
of India named Isam, three hundred years before the time of 
Alexander; or to mention that made from the testament of 
Hiushank (entitled Jaéwiddn-khirad), by Hasan, son of Suhail, 
Minister of al M&min, the seventh khalif of the ‘Abbasi 
dynasty. For both these pretended versions are probably the 
same with ‘Abdu'llah’s, but erroneously ascribed to other 
authors. 

From his Arabic text, a Greek translation, entitled Ste- 
phanites and Ichnelates, was completed, seven hundred years 
ago, by Simeo Sethus, for the Emperor Alexius [172] Comnenus. 
One in Syriac, under the title of Calaileg and Damnag, is pro- 
bably taken from the Arabic, though purporting to be derived 
immediately from the Indian text.2 The Turkish versions 
(for there are more than one) have been derived mediately or 
immediately from the Arabic ; and several Latin and Italian 
translations have been drawn from the Greek of Sethus ; not 
to mention another Latin one from the Hebrew, nor the 


1 (This was edited by De Sacy in 1816. Its title is the Kalilah wa Dimnah of 
‘Abdallah ben ul Mukaffa‘,] 

* [A MS. of this translation from the Pahlavi was found in 1870 by Dr. Socin 
im the episcopal library at Méridin.] 
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German and Spanish versions from the Latin and the Italian. 
All these, as well:as the French translations of Gaulmin, David 
Said, Galland and Cardonne, from the Persian Kalflah wa 
Dimnah, and from the Turkish Humédydn-némah and 
Anwéri Suhaili, as also the English version from the French, 
appear to have been compared with considerable attention by 
various persons: but, excepting two unfaithful imitations in 
Latin and Italian, the general correspondence of the rest seems 
to be: acknowledged.} 

We may conclude, therefore, that the Persian Kalilah wa 
Dimnah, and ‘Tyéri-dénish, exhibit a sufficiently exact repre- 
sentation of the Arabic translation from the Pahlavi; and 
that, after rejecting avowed additions, we ought to find there 
a near resemblance to the Indian original. From a careful 
collation of both Sanskrit works with the genuine parts of the 
Persian translation, it is evident, as has been already shown, 
that the Panchatantra corresponds best with them: and there 
can be little hesitation in pronouncing this to be the original 
text of the work, which was procured from India by Nushirvén 
more than twelve hundred years ago. 

[173] This fact is not without importance in the general 
history of Indian literature; since it may serve to establish 
the greater antiquity of authors who are quoted in the Pancha- 
tantra ; and amongst others, that of the celebrated astrologer 
Varéha Mihira, who is cited by name in one passage of the 
first chapter.? | 

The Hitopadega, containing nearly the same fables told 
more concisely and in a different order, has been translated 


1 See Bibliotheca Greca of Fabricius, vol. vi. p. 460, and vol. x. p. 824; 
Bibliothéque Orientale of D’Herbelot, pp. 118, 206, 245, 399, and 456; Works 
of Sir W. Jones, vol. vi. p. 4; and As. Res. vol. i. p. 429; also Wilkins’s Heeto. 
pades, preface, p. xiil. 

2 (The various MSS., however, so continually differ, by the alterations and 
additions of successive transcribers, that we can feel no confidence in the minuter 
details of our present text. The MSS. of me Arabic version differ in the same 
way, see Benfey, pp. 5-8.) . 
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into Persian, in comparatively recent times, by Maulavi 
T4ju’ddin, who entitled it Mufarrihu’lkulib; and who does 
not appear, from his pretace, to have been aware, that the 
work, translated by him, was any way connected with the 
Kalilah wa Dimnah. 

This, as well as the Hindi version of it, by Mir Bahadar 
‘Ali, which has been printed for the use of the College of Fort 
William, and which is entitled Akhlaki Hindi, may afford 
some help to a student, reading the Hitopadeéga, for his first 
exercise in the Sanskrit language. He will find still more 
effectual assistance in the English translations by Sir William 
Jones and Mr. Wilkins: and, for this advantage, no less than 
for its easy style, the Hitopadesa has the first place in the 
present collection of Sanskrit works. 

The second place in it has been allotted to a short story in 
verse, which is abridged from a celebrated poem of Dandi’s. 
This distinguished poet, famous above all other Indian bards 
for the sweetness of his language, and therefore ranked by 
Kélidésa himself (if tradition may be credited) next to the 
fathers of Indian poetry, Valmiki and Vyésa, composed a 
pleasing story in harmonious verse,! under the title of Daéa- 
kuméra-charita, or ‘ Adventures of the Ten Youths.’ It is 
divided into two parts: the first comprising five chapters, and 
ending with the marriage of the principal hero; the other con- 
taining, through eight [174] more chapters, the adventures of 
the same prince and his nine companions.? The first part has . 
been abridged by more than one author; among others, by 
Vinéyaka in about two hundred couplets collected into three 
sections ; and by Apyayya, in as many sections, and nearly the 
same number of couplets. This abridgment, being composed 
in easy, correct, and smooth language, is preferable to the 
other, and has been selected for its merits in those respects ; 

' Cf. p. [184]. 


[For fuller details see Professor Wilson’s Introduction to his edition, and his 
Analysis, Essays, iv., pp. 160-289. ] 
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though the story be told with too great conciseness to preserve 
much interest. 

Concerning the author of this epitome, or argument, of 
Dandi’s poem, no information has been yet obtained. He 
calls himself a counsellor and minister, and was probably in 
the service of some Hindu Rajé.} 

The present volume ends with three Satakas or centuries 
of verses by Bhartrihari, They were recommended for 
selection, partly by their prevailing moral tendency, though 
some passages be far from unexceptionable; and partly as a 
fit specimen of polished Sanskrit verse. The poetical beauties, 
which are most admired by the Hindu learned, and which are 
inculcated by their writers on rhetoric, are scattered in these 
couplets of Bhartrihari, with a more sparing hand than in 
most of the laboured performances of Indian poets: and, from 
this cause, his poetry is less obscure than theirs. 

These Satakas are ascribed by the unanimous consent of 
the learned, to Bhartrihari, the brother of Vikraméditya. He 
is also the reputed author of a grammatical treatise. It is 
possible, perhaps it might be said probable, that these may 
have been composed by a different person in his name. But it 
is clear from the first couplet of the Niti-sataka, that they 
have been written either in the real, or in the assumed 
character of Bhartri[175 hari, since that couplet alludes to 
a circumstance conspicuous in the traditional story of his life. 

The authentic history of Bhartrihari is too intimately 
blended with that of ancient India, and involves questions of 
too great intricacy, to be stated, or discussed, in this preface. 
It remains only to say a few words respecting the present 
edition of the three works which have been here mentioned. 

The editor, Mr. Carey, undertook the publication, on a 

1 (Dandin has usually been placed in the reign of Bhoja of Dh&r4 or soon 
afterwards; but Prof. Weber, Ind. Streifen, i. 312, thinks that his style shows 
that he must have preceded Bana, and consequently he may have lived in the 6th 


century. He also often speaks of Buddhists, and mentions the Muhammadans 
(Yavanas) as traders, not conquerors. } 
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suggestion from the Council of the College of Fort William, 
and under the patronage of Government. He has, at the 
same time, risked a larger edition than was required for the 
College, in the expectation of encouragement from the public. | 

In printing the Hitopadega, six manuscript copies were col- 
lated. They were found to differ much, in the quotation of 
whole passages, as well as in the reading of single words. 
Either the reading most suitable to the context, or that which 
was found in the greatest number of copies, has been selected, 
according as circumstances have dictated the propriety of 
following one rule or the other. 

The abridgment. of the Dasa Kumara has been printed 
from a single copy: and the Satakas of Bhartrihari, from 
three manuscripts; every one of which was incomplete: but 
the deficiencies did not occur in the same places. 

With the last Sataka, the style of which is, in general, 
less clear than that of the preceding, the scholia have been 
printed. They will serve to make the reader acquainted 
with the manner of Sanskrit commentators: and owing to 
the peculiar difficulties of the language, the student will 
find it long necessary, and always useful, to consult the 
commentaries, while perusing Sanskrit compositions. To 
[176] lessen one of those difficulties, which arises from the 
frequent permutation of letters at the beginning and close of 
words, the editor has marked, by a dot under the syllable, 
places where the elision of a letter is found, or any other per- 
mutation, that is not obvious. 

In this first attempt to employ the press in multiplying 
copies of Sanskrit books with the Devanagari character, it will 
be no matter of surprise, nor any cause of imputation on the 
editor’s diligence, that the table of corrections should be large. 
The whole volume has been been carefully examined by several 
Pandits; and there is reason to believe, that no error of con- 
sequence can have escaped their notice. 


Carcurta, 17th September, 1804. 
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VI. 
ENUMERATION OF INDIAN CLASSES! 


[From the Assatic Researches, vol. v. pp. 538-67. 
Calcutta, 1798. to. } 


[177] THE permanent separation of classes, with hereditary 
professions assigned to each, is among the most remarkable 
institutions of India; and, though now less rigidly maintained 
than heretofore, must still engage attention. On the subject 
of the mixed classes, Sanskrit authorities, in some instances, 
disagree: classes mentioned by one, are omitted by another ; 
and texts differ on the professions assigned to some tribes. A 
comparison of several authorities, with a few observations on 
the subdivisions of classes, may tend to elucidate this subject, 
in which there is some intricacy. 

One of the authorities I shall use is the Jatim4lé, or Gar- 
land of Classes; an extract from the Rudra-yémala-tantra, 
which in some instances corresponds better with usage, and 
received opinions, than the ordinances of Manu, and the great 
Dharma-purana.2- On more important points its authority 
could not be compared with the Dharmaédstra ; but, on the 
subject of classes, it may be admitted ; for the Tantras form a 


1 [For further details on the subject of the divisions of casts in the North-west 
of India, see Sir H. M. Elliot’s Races of the N.W. Provinces, vol. i.] 

2 The texts are cited in the Vivadarpava-seta, from the Vyihad-dharma-pu- 
rina, This name I therefore retain ; although I cannot learn that such » puréna 
exists, or to what treatise the quotation refers uyder that name, See vol. i. p. 
[103] of the present work. 
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branch of literature highly esteemed, though at present much 
neglected.! Their fabulous origin derives [178] them from 
revelations of Siva to Parvati, confirmed by Vishnu, and 
therefore called Agama, from the initials of three words in a 
verse of the Todala-tantra. 

' Coming from the mouth of Siva, heard by the mountain- 
born goddess, admitted by the son of Vasudeva, it is thence 
called Agama.”’ 

Thirty-six are mentioned for the number of mixed classes ; 
but, according to some opinions, that number includes the 
fourth original tribe, or all the original tribes, according to 
other authorities : yet the text quoted from the great Dharma- 
purina, in the digest of which a version was translated by 
Mr. Halhed, names thirty-nine mixed classes; and the Jati- 
mala gives distinct names for a greater number. 

On the four original tribes it may suffice, in this place, 
to quote the Jétimalé, where the distinction of Bréhmanas, 
according to the ten countries to which their ancestors be- 
longed, is noticed : that distinction is still maintained. 

“In the first creation by Brahm&4, Brahmanas proceeded, 
with the Veda, from the mouth of Brahmdé. From his arms 
Kshatriyas sprung ; so from his thigh, Vaisyas: from his foot 
Sudras were produced : all with their females. 

“The Lord of creation viewing them said, ‘What shall be 
your occupations?’ They replied, ‘We are not our own 
masters, O God ! command us what to undertake.’ 

‘Viewing and comparing their labours, he made the first 
tribe superior over the rest. As the first had great inclination 
for the divine sciences, (Brdhma-veda,) therefore he was 
Brahmana. The protector from ill (kshayate) was Kshatriya. 
Him whose profession (vesa) consists in commerce, which 
promotes the success of wars, for the protection of himself 
and of mankind, and in husbandry, and attendance on cattle, 
he called Vaisya. The other should voluntarily serve the 


1 Bee vol. i. p. [199] of the present work. 
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three tribes, and therefore [179] he became a Sidra: he 
should humble himself at their feet.” 

And in another place : 

‘** A chief of the twice-born tribe was brought by Vishnu’s 
eagle from Sdka-dwipa: thus have Sdka-dwipa Brdhmanas 
become known in Jambu-dwipa. 

“In Jambu-dwipa, Brahmanas are reckoned tenfold; Sé.a- 
swata, Kanyakubja, Gauda, Maithila, Utkala, Drévida, Ma- 
harashtra, Tailanga, Gujjara, and K4ésmira, residing in the 
several countries whence they are named.! 

‘Their sons and grandsons are considered as Kanyakubja 
priests, and so forth. Their posterity, descending from Manu, 
also inhabit the southern regions: others reside in Anga, 
Banga, and Kalinga; some in Kémardpa and Odra. Others 
are inhabitants of SumbhadeSa: and twice-born men, brought 
by former princes, have been established in Rada, Mégadha, 
Varendra, Chola, Swarnagrama, China, Kila, Saka, and 
Barbara.” ? 


1 These several countries are, Shraswata, probably the region watered by the 
river Sersutty, as it is marked in maps; unless it be a part of Bengal, named from 
the branch of the Bh4girathi, which is distinguished by this appellation; Kanya- 
kubja or Kanoj ; Gauda, probably the western G&r, and not the Gaur of Bengal; ! 
Mithila, or Tirabhukti, corrupted into Tirhut; Utkala, said to be situated near 
the celebrated temple of Jagannatha; Dr4vida, pronounced Dr&vira, possibly the 
country described by that name, as a maritime region south of Karnéta,? (As. 
Res. vol. ii. p. 117); Mah4rashtra, or Mahr&tta; Telinga, or Teling4na; Gujjara, 
or Guzrat; Kasmira, or Cashmir. 

2 Anga includes Bhfigalpur. Banga, or Bengal proper, is a part only of the 
Stiba. Varendra, the tract of inundation north of the Ganges, is a part of the 
present Zila of R&jash4hi, Kalinga is watered by the Godfvari (As. Res. vol. 
iii. p. 48). K&mardpa, an ancient empire, is become a province of Asam. Odra 
I understand to be Orissa Proper. Ra&da (if that be the true reading) is well 
known as the country west of the Bhagirathi. Magadha, or Magadha, is Bihar 
Proper. Chola is part of Birbham. Another region of this name is mentioned 
in the Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 48. Swarnagrama, vulgarly Sunargan,® 
is situated east of Dacca. China is a portion of the present Chinese empire. On 
the rest I can offer no conjecture. 5S’aka and Barbara, here mentioned, must 
differ from the Dwipa, and the region situated between the Kus‘a and S’ankha 
dwipas. 


1 [See note | at page 25 of the present volume. ] 
® (The Dravidas or Dr&vidas are undoubtedly the inhabitants of the Tam{l country. In 


Sanskrit the country is generally spoken of by the name of its people in the plural.) 
8 (Sonégéu. It is commonly written Soonargong, see Hamilton’s Hindostan, vol. i. p, 187.] 
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[180] I shall proceed, without further preface, to enumerate 
the principal mixed classes, which have sprung from inter- 
marriages of the original tribes. 

1. Mardh&ébhishikta, from a Brahmana by a girl of the 
Kshatriya class; his duty is the teaching of military exercises. 
The same origin is ascribed in the great Dharma-purana to 
the Kumbhakara,' or potter, and Tantravaya,® or weaver: but 
the Tantravaya, according to the J&timalé, sprung from two 
mixed classes; for he was begotten by a man of the Mani- 
bandha on a woman of the Manikara tribe. 

2. Ambashtha, or Vaidya,? whose profession is the scienee 
of medicine, was born of a Vaisya woman, by a man of the 
sacerdotal class. The same origin is given by the Dharma- 
purdna to the Kansakara,‘ or brazier, and to the Sankhakéra,® 
or worker in shells, These again are stated, in the tantra, as 
springing from the intermarriages of mixed classes ; the Kansa- 
kéra from the TAmrakita and the Sankhakéra, also named 
Sankhadaraka, from the R&éjaputra and Géndhika: for Raja- 
putra not only denotes Kshatriyas as sons of kings, but is also 
the name of a mixed class, and of a tribe of fabulous origin. 

Rudra-ydmala-tantra: ‘* The origin of Réjaputras is from 
the Vaisya on the daughter of an Ambashtha. Again, 
thousands of others sprung from the foreheads of cows kept to 
supply oblations.” 

3. Nishdda, or Pérasava, whose profession is catching fish, 
was born of a Sidra woman by a man of a sacerdotal class. 
The name is given to the issue of a legal marriage [181] 
between a Br&hmana and a woman of the Sidra tribe. It 
should seem that the issue of other legal marriages in different 
ranks were described by the names of mixed classes springing 
from intercourse between the several tribes. This, however, 
is liable to some question ; and since such marriages are con- 


1 Vulgarly, Kumar. . * Vulgarly, Tanti. 
> Vulgarly, Baidya. , * « Vulgarly, Kaser& [K&sshri]. 
* 6 Vulgerly, Sakhera [Sankhéri]. 
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sidered as illegal in the present age, it is not material to pursue 
the inquiry. 

According to the Dharma-purana, from the same origin 
with the Nishada springs the Vardjivi, or astrologer. In the 
tantra that origin is given to the Brahma-sidra, whose pro- 
fession is to make chairs or stools used on some religious 
occasions. Under the name of Varajivi! is described a class 
springing from the Gopa and Tantravéya, and employed in 
cultivating betel. The profession of astrology, or, at least, 
that of making almanacks, is assigned, in the tantra, to de- 
graded Brahmanas. 

‘“ Bréhmanas, falling from their tribe, became kinsmen of 
the twice-born class: to them is assigned the profession of 
ascertaining the lunar and solar days.” 

4. Méhishya is a son of a Kshatriya by a woman of the 
Vaisya tribe. His profession is music, astronomy, and at- 
tendance on cattle. 

5. Ugra was born of a S’idra woman by a man of the mili- 
tary class. His profession, according to Manu, is killing or 
confining such animals as live in holes: but, according to the 
tantra, he is an encomiast or bard. The same origin is 
attributed to the Napita? or barber; and to the Maudaka, or 
confectioner. In the tantra, the Napita is said to be born of 
a Kuverina woman by a man of the Pattikara class.§ 

6. Karana,‘ from a Vaiéya, by a woman of the S‘idra [182] 
class, is an attendant on princes, or secretary. The appella- 
tion of K4yastha® is in general considered as synonymous 
with Karana; and accordingly the Karana tribe commonly 
assumes the name of Kaéyastha: but the Kayasthas of Bengal 
have pretensions to be considered as true S'idras, which the 
J&timél4 seems to authorize; for the origin of the Kéyastha 
is there mentioned, before the subject of mixed tribes is intro- 
duced, immediately after describing the Gopa as a true S’ddra. 


1 Vulgarly, Baraiya [Barui.] 2 Vulgarly, Naya or N&i. 
* (Or rather “by a Kuverin man of a Pattikfri woman.’’] 
¢ Vulgariy, Karan. * Vulgarly, Kait, 
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One, named Bhitidatta, was noticed for his domestic assi- 
duity ;} therefore the rank of Kayastha was by Brahmanas 
assigned to him. From him sprung three sons, Chitrangada, 
Chitrasena, and Chitragupta: they were employed in atten- 
dance on princes. 

The Dharma-pur4na assigns the same origin to the 
Témbiuli, or betel-seller, and to the Tanlika,*® or areca-seller, 
as to the Karana. 

The six before enumerated are begotten in the direct order 
of the classes. Six are begotten in the inverse order. 

7. Suta, begotten by a Kshatriya on a woman of the priestly 
class. His occupation is managing horses and driving cars. 
The same origin is given, in the purdna, to the Mélakara$ or 
florist; but he sprung from the Karmakéra and Tailika one 
if the authority of the tantra prevails. 

8, Magadha, born of a Kshatriya girl, by a man of the 
commercial class, has, according to the sdstra, the profession 
of travelling with merchandize ; but, according to the purdna 
and tantra, is an encomiast. From parents of those [183] 
classes sprung the Gopa,‘ if the purdna may be believed; but 
the tantra describes the Gopa as a true S'idra, and names 
Gopajivi,> a mixed class, using the same profession, and spring- 
ing from the Tantravaya and Ménibandha tribes. 

9 and 10. Vaideha and Ayogava. The occupation of the 
first, born of a Brahmani by a man of the commercial class, 
is waiting on women: the second, born of a Vaisya woman by 
a man of the servile class, has the profession of a carpenter. 

11. Kshattyi, or Kshatté, sprung from a servile man by a 
woman of the military class, is employed in killing and con- 
fining such animals as live in holes, The same origin is 
ascribed by the purdna to the Karmakara, or smith, and Dasa, 
or mariner. The one is mentioned in the tantra without 


1 Literally, Staying at home, (Adye sansthitah,) whence the etymology of 
KGyastha. 2 (Tambalika F] 
> Mali. « Gop. 5 Goaria-Gop. 
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specifying the classes from which he sprung; and the other 
has a different origin, according to the Sdstra and tantra. 

All authorities concur in deriving the Chandaéla from a 
Sidra father and Bréhman{ mother. His profession is carry- 
ing out corpses, and executing criminals; and officiating in 
other abject employments for the public service. 

A third set of Indian classes originate from the inter- 
marriages of the first and second set: a few only have been 
named by Manu; and, excepting the Abhira, or milkman, 
they are not noticed by the other authorities to which I refer. 
But the purdna names other classes of this set. 

A fourth set is derived from intercourse between the several 
classes of the second: of these also few have been named by 
Manu; and one only of the fifth set, springing from inter- 
marriages of the second and third ; and [184] another of the 
sixth set, derived from imtercourse between classes of the 
second and fourth. Manu adds to these tribes four sons of 
outcasts, 

The tantra enumerates many other classes, which must be 
placed in lower sets,! and ascribes a different origin to some of 
the tribes in the third and fourth sets. To pursue a verbose 
comparison would be tedious, and of little use; perhaps, of 
none; for I suspect that their origin is fanciful; and, except 
the mixed classes named by Manu, that the rest are terms 
for professions rather than tribes; and they should be con- 
sidered as denoting companies of artisans, rather than distinct 
races. The mode in which Amara Sinha mentions the mixed 
classes and the professions of artisans, seems to support this 
conjecture. : 

However, the Jatimala expressly states the number of 
forty-two mixed classes, springing from the intercourse of a 


1 (The asterisk which appears at this place in the London edition had no note 
corresponding to it at the foot of the page. The note in the Asiatic Researches is 
as follows: “See the annexed rule, formed by our late venerable President,” Sir 
W. Jones’s rule wus, however, omitted in the printing.} 
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man of inferior with a woman of superior class. Though, like 
other mixed classes, they are included under the general de- 
nomination of Sidra, they are considered as most abject, and 
,most of them now experience the same contemptuous treat- 
ment as the abject mixed classes mentioned by Manu. . 
According to the Rudra-yimala, the domestic priests of 
twenty of these tribes are degraded. ‘‘ Avoid,” says the 
tantra, ‘the touch of the Chéndala, and other abject classes ; 
and of those who eat the flesh of kine, often utter forbidden 
words, and perform none of the prescribed ceremonies ; they 
are called Mlechha, and going to the region of Yavana, have 
been named Y 4vanas. 

‘These seven, the Rajaka, Karmakéra, Nata, Baruda, 
Kaivarta, and Medabhilla,! are the last tribes. Whoever 
associates with them undoubtedly falls from his class; who- 
ever bathes or drinks in wells or pools which they have caused 
to be made, must be purified by the five [185] productions of 
kine ; whoever approaches their women, is doubtless degraded 
from his rank. 

‘For women of the Nata and Kapala classes, for prostitutes, 
and for women of the Rajaka and N&pita tribes, a man should 
willingly make oblations, but by no means dally with them.” 

I may here remark, that, according to the Rudra-ydmala, 
the Nata and Nataka are distinct ; but the professions are not 
discriminated in that tantra. Iftheir distinct occupations, as 
dancers and actors, are accurately applied, dramas are of very 
early date. 

The Pundraka and Pattasutrakara, or feeder of silk-worma, 
and silk-twister, deserve notice; for it has been said, that silk 
was the produce of China solely until the reign of the Greek 
Emperor Justinian, and that the laws of China jealously 
guarded the exclusive production. The frequent mention of 
silk in the most ancient Sanskrit books would not fully dis- 
prove that opinion ; but the mention of an Indian class, whose 


1 [Rather the Meda and the Bhilia, see St. Petersb. Dict., sub. v.] 
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occupation it is to attend silk-worms, may be admitted as 
proof, if the antiquity of the tantra be not questioned. I am 
informed, that the ¢antras collectively are noticed in very 
ancient compositions; but, as they are very numerous, they 
must have been composed at different periods ; and the tantra 
which I quote might be thought comparatively modern. 
However, it may be presumed that the Rudra-ydmala is 
among the most authentic, and, by a natural inference, among 
the most ancient; since it is named in the Durgé-mahattwa 
where the principal ¢antras are enumerated.! 

[186] In the comparative tables to which I have referred, 
the classes are named, with their origin, and the particular 
professions assigned to them. How far every person is bound, 
by original institutions, to adhere rigidly to the profession of 
his class, may merit some inquiry. Lawyers have largely 
discussed the texts of law concerning this subject, and some 
difference of opinion occurs in their writings. This, however, 
is not the place for entering into such disquisitions. I shall 
therefore briefly state what appears to be the best established 
opinion, as deduced from the texts of Manu, and other legal 
authorities. 

The regular means of subsistence for a Braéhmana, are 
assisting to sacrifice, teaching the Vedas, and receiving gifts ; 
for a Kshatriya, bearing arms; for a Vaisya, merchandize, 
attending on cattle, and agriculture; for a S udra, servile atten- 
dance on the higher classes. The most commendable are, 
respectively for the four classes, teaching the Veda, defending 


1 Thus enumerated, ‘“ K4li-tantra, Mundam4l4, Tér4, Nirvana-tantra, Sarva~ 
shran [?], Bira-tantra, Lingarchana, Bhita-tantra, Uddedgana and Ka&lik4-kalpa, 
Bhairavi-tantra, and Bhairavi-kalpa, Todala, Matribhedanaka, Ma&y4-tantra, 
Bireswara, Viswasdra, Samay4-tantra, Brahma-yémala-tantra, Rudra-yémala- 
tantra, S’anku-yfimala-tantra, Gfyatri-tantra, K4likakula-sarvaswa, Kularnava, 
Yogini-tantra, and the Tantra Mahishamardini. These are here universally 
known, O Bhairavi, greatest of souls! And many are the tantras uttered by 
S’ambhu.” [For some account of the Tantra literature, see Wilson’s Essays on 
the Religion of the Hindus, vol. i. pp. 247-262, and Aufrecht’s Bodl, Cat. pp. 
88—110. I have corrected Singdrchana to Lingérchana. ] 
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the people, commerce, or keeping herds or flocks, and servile 
attendance on learned and virtuous priests. 

A Bréhmaga, unable to subsist by his own duties, may live 
by those of a soldier: if he cannot get a subsistence by either 
of these employments, he may apply to tillage, and attendance 
on cattle, or gain a competence by traffic, avoiding certain 
commodities. A Kshatriya, in distress, may subsist by all 
these means; but he must not have recourse to the highest 
functions. In seasons of distress, a further latitude is given. 
The practice of medicine, and other learned professions, paint- 
ing and other arts, work for wages, menial service, alms, and 
usury, are among the [187] modes of subsistence allowed to 
the Bradhmana and Kshatriya. A Vaiéya, unable to subsist 
by his own duties, may descend to the servile acts of a Sidra. 
And a Sidra, not finding employment by waiting on men of 
the higher classes, may subsist by handicrafts; principally 
following those mechanical occupations, as joinery and 
masonry; and practical arts, as painting and writing; by 
following of which he may serve men of superior classes; and, 
although a man of a lower tribe is in general restricted from 
the acts of a higher class, the Sidra is expressly permitted to 
become a trader or a husbandman. 

Besides the particular occupations assigned to each of the 
mixed classes, they have the alternative of following that 
profession which regularly belongs to the class from which 
they derive their origin on the mother’s side: those, at least, 
have such an option, who are born in the direct order of the 
tribes; as the Murdhébhishikta, Ambashtha, and others. The 
mixed classes are also permitted to subsist by any of the duties 
of a S'idra; that is, by a menial service, by handicrafts, by 
commerce, or by agriculture. 

Hence it appears that almost every occupation, though 
regularly it be the profession of a particular class, is open to 
most other tribes; and that the limitations, far from being 
rigorous, do, in fact, reserve only one peculiar profession, that 
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of the Braéhmana, which consists in teaching the Veda, and 
officiating at religious ceremonies. 

The classes are sufficiently numerous; but the subdivisions 
of them have further multiplied distinctions to an endless 
variety. The subordinate distinctions may be best exemplified 
from the Bréhmana and Kayastha, because some of the appel- 
lations, by which the different races are distinguished, will be 
familiar to many readers. 

The Bréhmanas of Bengal are descended from five priests, 
invited from Kényakubja, by Adiéwara,! king of [188] Gauda, 
who is said to have reigned about nine hundred years after 
Christ. These were Bhatta Néréyana, of the family of 
Sandila, a son of Kagyapa; Daksha, also a descendant of 
Kasyapa; Vedagarva,? of the family of Vatsa; Chandra, of 
the family of Savarna, a son of Kasyapa; and Sri Harsha, 
a descendant of Bharadwaja.$ 

From these ancestors have branched no fewer than a hun- 
“dred and fifty-six families, of which the precedence was fixed 
by Ballala-sena, who reigned in the eleventh century of the 
Christian era. One hundred of these families settled in 
Varendra, and fifty-six in Radhé. They are now dispersed 
throughout Bengal, but retain the family distinctions fixed 
by Balléla-sena. They are denominated from the families to 


1 [The name is commonly written A’dirGra or Adisur. B&bd Rajendraléla Mitra 
has the following remarks in his paper ‘‘On a Land Grant of Mahendrap4la Deva,” 
in the B.A.S, Journ. 1864:—‘‘ The Kulina Kféyasthas have carefully preserved 
their genealogy. They hold periodical meetings (ehajdyis), at which all the family 
heralds or ghafaks assemble, and record the names of every successive generation. 
The last meeting of this kind was held several years ago at the house of Raja 
R&dh&kanta Deva, when the names of the 24th generation of Kulinas were duly 
recorded. The writer of this note is himself one of the 24th in descent from K&li- 
dasa Mitra. In some families the 26th, the 27th, and even the 28th descent, 
have already appeared, but nowhere later.” He takes the average at 27 genera- 
tions, and fixes the date of the first advent of the K&yasthas into Bengal in 964 
a.D. Lassen thinks that A’disGra was a contemporary of S’rf Harsha, o, 
S‘tladitya, of Kanauj (a.p. 619-650). 

3 [Vedagarbha f] 

3 (Cf. Pertach, Kshitisavanddealicharita, pp. 2, 49. According to the 
authorities there quoted, Vedagarbha was of the Savarne-gotra, and Chhindada 
(ete) of the Vatsa. Cf. also Grill’s pref. to his ed. of the Veni-samhhra.] 
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which their five progenitors belonged, and are still considered 
as Kényakubja Brahmanas. 

At the period when these priests were invited by the king 
of Gauda, some Séraswata Brdhmanas, and a few Vaidikas, 
resided in Bengal. Of the Bréhmanas of Séraswata, none 
are now found in Bengal; but five families of Vaidikas are 
extant, and are admitted to intermarry with the Braéhmanas 
of Radha. 

Among the Brdhmanas of Varendra, eight families have 
pre-eminence, and eight hold the second rank.! Among [189] 
those of R&dhé, six hold the first rank. The distinctive ap- 
pellations of the several families are borne by those of the 
first rank ; but in most of the other families they are disused ; 
and garman, or armd, the addition common to the whole tribe 
of Brahmanas, is assumed. For this practice, the priests of 
Bengal ure censured by the Br&hmanas of Mithil4, and other 
countries, where that title is only used on important occasions, 
and in religious ceremonies, 

In Mithilé the additions are fewer, though distinct families 
are More numerous; no more than three surnames are in use 
in that district, Thakura, Misra, and Ojhé ; each appropriated 
to many families. 


1 VAnenpra BrXumManas. 


Kuuina 8, 
Maittra. Bhima, or Kdli. Rudra-Vadgiéi. Sanyamins, or Sandydi. 
Idhari [Lahidi]. Bhddurs. Sddhu-Viagiss. Bhadara [Bh&dada]. 


The last was admitted by election of the other seven. 
S’uppHA-s’ROTRIYA 8, 
KasHTa-8 RoTRIYA 84. 
The names of these 92 families seldom occur in common intercourse. 


* Rinpnfya Bufumanas. 


Korina 6. 
Mukkuti, vulgarly, Mukhurja.* Gdnguli, Kdrnyjaldla. 
Ghoshdia. Bandyagati, Chafati, 


vulgarly, Banoji,®  vulgarly, Chatqi.* 
S’norrrya 650. 
The names of these 60 families seldom oeeur in common intercourse. 


* (These names are properly Mukhopddhyéya, Randyopadhydya, and Chattopadhyéys. } 
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The Kéyasthas of Bengal claim descent from five Kaéyasthas 
who attended the priests invited from Kényakubja.| Their 
descendants branched into eighty-three families; and their 
precedence was fixed by the same prince Balldla-sena, who 
also adjusted the family rank of other classes. 

In Banga and Dakshina Rédhé, three families of Kayasthas 
have pre-eminence ; eight hold the second rank. The [190] 
Kayasthas of inferior rank generally assume the addition of 
D4sa, common to the tribe of Siidras, in the same manner as 
other classes have similar titles common to the whole tribe. 
The regular addition to the name of a Kshatriya is Varman ; 
to that of a Vaidya, Gupta; but the general title of Deva is 
commonly assumed ; and, with a feminine termination, is also 
borne by women of other tribes.® 


1 [Their names were Makaranda Ghosha, Dagaratha Basu, K4&lidésa Mitra, 
Dasaratha or Virfta Guha, and Purushottama Datta. The first three acknow- 
lodged service to the Brahmans, and their descendants were therefore ranked as 
kulina (noble). The Kulfnas and the Sanmaulikasintermarry. But the inferior 
Kfyastha families, the Maulikas (more commonly called B&h&ture from the 
Bengali word for 72), may not intermarry with their superiors.] 

? KAyastuas of DaxsHina RApuA and Banea. 


Kutina 3, 
Ghoshe Vasu, vulg. Bose, Mitra. 
SaNMAULIKA 8, 
De. Datta. Kara, Palita. 
Sena. Sinha. Dasa. Guha. 
Mavuika 72. 
Guhan. Gana, Hada, Huhin. Naga. Bhadra. 
Soma. Put, Rudra, Pala. Aditya. Chandra. 
Sdnya, or Sain. Sutin, ete. 
S’ydma, ete, 
Teja, ete. 
Chdkt, ete. 


The others are omitted for the sake of brevity; their names seldom occur in 
common intercourse. 

3 [In Bengal the next divisions below the Brahmans are the Baidyas or medical, 
and the Kfyasthas or writer cast,—then come the nine divisions called the 
Naba 8’4k, #.¢. the Gopa or cowherd, the M&li or gardener, the Tailf or oilman, 
the Tantr{ or weaver, the Modaka or confectioner, the Varaji or betel-cultivator, 
the Kul4la or potter, the Karmak4ra or smith, and the Napita or barber. Below 
these are the low casts from whom a Brahman cannot accept water, such as the 
Gandhika or spice-seller, S’ankhakfra or worker in shells, Kaivartaka or fisher- 
man, Sauvarnabanij or goldsmith, etc.; some of the richest families in Calcutta, 
who have been bankers for more than a century, belong to the Saurarnabagij 
cast. Lower than all are the Bediyés, Doms, H&dis, etc.] 
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The distinctions of families are important in regulating inter- 
marriages, Genealogy is made a particular study ; and the 
greatest attention is given to regulate the alliance according to 
established rules, particularly in the first marriage of the 
eldest son. The principal points to be observed are, not to 
marry within the prohibited degrees ; nor in a family known 
by its name to be of the same primitive stock; nor in one of 
inferior rank ; nor even in an inferior branch of an equal one; 
for within some families gradations are established. Thus, 
among the Kulina of the Kéyasthas, the rank has been 
counted from thirteen degrees; and in every generation, 80 
long as the marriage has been properly assorted, one degree 
has been added to the rank. But, should a marriage be con- 
tracted in a family of a lower degree, an entire forfeiture of 
such rank would be incurred. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE SECT OF JAINS:! 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. pp. 287-322. 
Calcutta, 1807. 4to. | 





[191] Tue information collected by Major Mackenzie, con- 
cerning a religious sect hitherto so imperfectly known as that of 
the Jainas, and which has been even confounded with one more 
numerous and more widely spread (the sect of Buddha), may 
furnish the ground of further researches, from which an exact 
knowledge of the tenets and practice of a very remarkable 
order of people may be ultimately expected. What Major 
Mackenzie has communicated to the Society, comes from a 
most authentic source; the declarations of two principal priests 
of the Jainas themselves. It is supported by similar infor- 
mation, procured from a like source, by Dr. F. Buchanan, 
during his journey in Mysore, in the year following the re- 
duction of Seringapatam. Having the permission of Dr. 
Buchanan to use the extracts, which I had his leave to make 
from the journal kept by him during that journey, I have 
inserted, in the preceding article, the information received by 
him from priests of the Jaina sect.? 

I am enabled to corroborate both statements, from conver- 
sation with Jaina priests, and from books in my possession, 
written by authors of the Jaina persuasion. Some of those 
volumes were procured for me at Benares; others were ob- 

1 (Cf. the Essay on the Jainas in vol. i] 


2 [Major Mackenzie's paper is found in As. Resiabihie vol. ix. pp. 244-278, 
and the extract from Dr. Buchanan’s Journal, pp. 279-286. 
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tained from the present Jagat Set, at Murshid&bdd, who, 
having changed his religion, to adopt the wor[192]ship of 
Vishnu, forwarded to me, at my request, such books of his 
former faith as were yet within his reach. 

It appears, from the concurrent result of all the inquiries 
which have been made, that the Jainas constitute a sect of 
Hindus, differing, indeed, from the rest in some very im- 
portant tenets; but following, in other respects, a similar 
practice, and maintaining like opinions and observances. 

The essential character of the Hindu institutions is the 
distribution of the people into four great tribes. This is con- 
sidered by themselves to be the marked point which separates 
them from Mlechhas or Barbarians. The Jainas, it is found, 
admit the same division into four tribes, and perform like 
religious ceremonies, termed sanskdras, from the birth of a 
male to his marriage. They observe similar fasts, and prac- 
tise, still more strictly, the received maxims for refraining 
from injury to any sentient being. They appear to recognize 
as subordinate deities, some, if not all, of the yods of the 
prevailing sects; but do not worship, in particular, the five 
principal gods of those sects; or any one of them by pre- 
ference; nor address prayers, or perform sacrifice, to the sun, 
or to fire: and they differ from the rest of the Hindus, in 
assigning the highest place to certain deified saints, who, 
according to their creed, have successively become superior 
gods. Another point in which they materially disagree is the 
rejection of the Vedas, the divine authority of which they 
deny ; condemning, at the same time, the practice of sacrifices, 
and the other ceremonies which the followers of the Vedas 
perform, to obtain specific promised consequences in this 
world or in the next. 

In this respect the Jainas resemble the Bauddhas or Sau- 
gatas,,who equally deny the divine authority of the Vedas ; 
and who similarly worship certain pre-eminent saints, admit- 
ting likewise, as subordiuate deities, nearly [193] the whole 
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pantheon of the orthodox Hindus. They differ, indeed, in 
regard to the history of the personages whom they have 
deified ; and it may be hence concluded, that they have had 
distinct founders; but the original notion seems to have 
been the same. In fact, this remarkable tenet, from which 
the Jainas and Bauddhas derive their most conspicuous pecu- 
liarities, is not entirely unknown to the orthodox Hindus. 
The followers of the Vedas, according to the theology which 
is explained in the Vedanta, considering the human soul as a 
portion of the divine and universal mind, believe that it is 
capable of perfect union with the divine essence: and the 
writers on the Vedanta not only affirm, that this union and 
identity are attained through a knowledge of God, as by them 
taught ; but have hinted, that by such means the particular 
soul becomes God, even to the actual attainment of supremacy.) 

So far the followers of the Vedas do not virtually disagree 
with the Jainas and Bauddhas. But they have not, like those 
sects, framed a mythology upon the supposed history of the 
persons who have successively attained divinity; nor have 
they taken these for the objects of national worship. All 
three sects agree in their belief of transmigration. But the 
Jainas are distinguished from the rest by their admission of 
no opinions, as they themselves affirm, which are not founded 
on perception, or on proof drawn from that, or from testimony? 

It does not, however, appear, that they really withhold 
belief from pretended revelations: and the doctrines which 
characterize the sect are not confined to a single tenet; but 
form an assemblage of mythological and metaphysical ideas 
found among other sects, joined to many visionary and fan- 
tastic notions of their own. 

[194] Their belief in the eternity of matter, and perpetuity 
of the world, is common to the Sankhya philosophy, from 


* 
1 Vyihad Sranyaka upanished. 
? [Madhava makes them hold (like the Buddhists) only two pramagas, per- 
ception and inference. } 
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which it was, perhaps, immediately taken. Their description 
of the world has much analogy to that which is given in 
the Purdénas, or Indian theogonies: but the scheme has been 
rendered still more extravagant. Their precaution to avoid 
injuring any being is a practice inculeated in the orthodox 
religion, but which has been carried by them to a ludicrous 
extreme.! 

In their notions of the soul, and of its union with the body, 
and of retribution for good and evil, some analogy is likewise 
observable. The Jainas conceive the soul (jiva) to have been 
eternally united to a very subtil material body, or rather to 
two such bodies, one of which is invariable, and consists (if I 
rightly apprehend their metaphysical notions) of the powers 
of the mind; the other is variable, and is composed of its 
passions and affections (this, at least, is what I understand 
them to mean by the ¢aijasa and kdrmana Sariras). The 
soul, so embodied, becomes, in its successive transmigrations, 
united with a grosser body denominated auddrika,? which re- 
tains a definite form, as man and other mundane beings ; or it 
ig joined with a purer essence, varying in its appearance at 
pleasure, as the gods and genii. This last is termed raikdrika. 
They distinguish a fifth sort of body, under the name of 
dhartka, which they explain as a minute form, issuing from 
the head of a meditative sage, to consult an omniscient saint ; 
and returning with the desired information to the person 
whence that form issued, or rather from which it was 
elongated; for they suppose the communication not to have 
been interrupted. 

[195] The soul is never completely separated from matter, 
until it obtain a final release from corporeal sufferance, by 
deification, through a perfect disengagement from good and 
evil, in the person of a beatified saint. Intermediately it 


1 Jaina priests usually bear a broom adapted to sweep insects out of their way ; 
lest they should tread on the minutest being. 
3 [Auderika ?] 
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receives retribution for the benefits or injuries ascribable to it 
in its actual or precedent state, according to a strict principle 
of retaliation, receiving pleasure or pain from the same 
individual, who, in a present or former state, was either 
benefited or aggrieved. 

Major Mackenzie’s information confirms that which I had 
also received, concerning the distribution of these sectaries 
into clergy and laity. In Hindustan the Jainas are usually 
called Syauras!; but distinguish themselves into Srévakas and 
Yatis. The laity (termed S'ravaka) includes persons of 
various tribes, as, indeed, is the case with Hindus of other 
sects: but, on this side of India, the Jainas are mostly of the 
Vaisya class.2 The orthodox Hindus have a secular, as well 
as a regular, clergy: a Brihmana, following the practice of 
officiating at the ceremonies of his religion, without quitting 
the order of a householder, may be considered as belonging 
to the secular clergy ; one who follows a worldly profession 
(that of husbandry, for example) appertains to the laity ; and 
so do people of other tribes: but persons, who have passed 
into the several orders of devotion, may be reckoned to consti- 
tute the regular clergy. The Jainas have, in like manner, 
priests who have entered into an order of devotion; and also 
employ Brahmanas at their ceremonies; and, for want of 
Brahmanas of their own faith, they even have recourse to the 
secular clergy of the orthodox sect. This subject is sufficiently 
explained by Major Mackenzie [196] and Dr. Buchanan; I 
shall, however, add, for the sake of a subsequent remark, that 
the Jainas apply the terms Yati and Samana (in Prakrit and 
Hindi written Samana) to a person who has devoted himself 
to religious contemplation and austerity; and the sect of 
Buddha uses the word S'ramana for the same meaning. It 
cannot be doubted, that the Sommonacodom of Siam is merely 


1 [According to Shakespear setord.] 

* I understand that their Vai¢ya class includes eighty-four tribes: of whom 
the most common are those denominated Osw4l, Agarw4l, Pariwar, and Khan- 
dew4l, 
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a corruption of the words Sramana Gautaina, the holy Gau- 
tama or Buddha.! 

Having been here led to a comparison of the Indian sects 
which follow the precepts of the Vedas with those which 
reject their authority, I judge it necessary to notice an opinion, 
which has been advanced, on the relative antiquity of those 
religions; and especially the asserted priority of the Bauddhas 
before the Bréhmanas. 

In the first place, it may be proper to remark, that the 
earliest gccounts of India, by the Greeks who visited the 
country, describe its inhabitants as distributed into separate 
tribes.2 Consequently a sect, which, like the modern Bauddhas, 
has no distinction of cast, could not have been then the most 
prevalent in India. 

If is indeed possible that the followers of Buddha may, like 
the Jainas, have retained the distribution into four tribes, so 
long as they continued in Hindustén. But in that case, they 
must have been a sect of Hindus; and the question, which is 
most ancient, the Brdhmana or the Bauddha, becomes a 
solecism. 

If it be admitted that the Bauddhas are originally a sect of 
Hindus, it may be next questioned whether that, or any of the 
religious systems now established, be the most [197] ancient. 
I have, on a former occasion,® indicated the notions which [ 
entertain on this point. According to the hypothesis which I 
then hinted, the earliest Indian sect of which we have any 
present distinct knowledge, is that of the followers ‘of the 
practical Vedas, who worshipped the sun, fire, and the ele- 
ments; and who believed the efficacy of sacrifices, for the 
accomplishment of present and of future purposes. It may be 
supposed that the refined doctrine of the Veddntis, or sities 

1 See As. Res. vol. vii. p. 415. 

2 Seven tribes are enumerated: but it is not difficult to roneaite the dis- 
tributions which are stated by Arrian and Strabo, with the —— ‘Gistejbation 


into four classes. 
* As. Res. vol. viii. p. 474. (vol. i. p. 110, 111 [old. ed.], of the scat work.) 
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of the theological and argumentative part of the Vedas, is of 
later date: and it does not seem improbable that the sects of 
Jina and of Buddha are still more modern. But I apprehend 
that the Vaishnavas, meaning particularly the worshippers of 
Réma and of Krishna,! may be subsequent to those sects, and 
that the S-aivas also are of more recent date. 

I state it as an hypothesis, because I am not at present able 
to support the whole of this position on grounds which may 
appear quite satisfactory to others; nor by evidence which 
may entirely convince them. Some arguments will, [198] 
however, be advanced, to show that the supposition is not 
gratuitous. 

The long sought history of Kashmir,? which in the original 
Sanskrit was present to the Emperor Akbar, as related by 
Abi’l-Fazl in the Ayini Akbari,? and of which a Persian 
translation exists, more ample than Abi’l-Fazl’s brief abstract, 
has been at length recovered in the original language.4 A 
fuller account of this book will be hereafter submitted to the 


1 In explanation of a remark contained in a former essay (vol. i. p. [110, etc.] 
of the present work), I take this occasion of adding, that the mere mention of 
R&ma or of Krishna, in a passage of the Vedas, without any indication of peculiar 
reverence, would not authorize a presumption against the genuineness of that 
passage, on my hypothesis; nor, admitting its authenticity, furnish an argument 
against that system. I suppose both heroes to have been known characters in 
ancient fabulous history ; but conjecture that, on the same basis, new fables have 
been constructed, elevating those personages to the rank of gods. On this sup- 
position, the simple mention of them in genuine portions of the Vedas, particularly 
in that part of it which is entitled Brahmana, would not appear surprising. 
Accordingly, Krishna, son of Devaki, is actually named in the Chhandogya 
upanishad (towards the close of the 3rd chapter, [iii. 17. 6 ]) as having received 
theological information from Ghora, a descendant of Angiras. This passage, 
which had escaped my notice, was indicated to me by Mr. Speke from the Per- 
sian translation of the Upanishad. [Cf. Burnouf, Introd. p 136, where he thinks 
that the earlier Buddhist Stitras never allude to Krishna. The name occurs, 
however, in the ‘developed Satras’ of Nep4l, as e.g. Lalita-vistara, p. 148, 17.] 

2 [The R&jatarangini was analyzed by Wilson in Asiatic Researches, vol. xv.y 
and translated by Troyer for the Oriental Translation Society. The Sanskrit 
text was printed at Calcutta in 1835.] 

® Vol. ii. p. 178. 

* The copy which I possess belonged to a Brahmana, who died some months 
ago (1805) in Calcutta. I obtained it from his heirs. 
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Society: the present occasion for the mention of it, isa passage 
which was cited by Dr. Buchanan,' from the English transla- 
tion of the Ayini Akbari, for an import which is not supported 
by the Persian or Sanskrit text. 

The author, after briefly noticing the cvlony established in | 
Kashmir by Kaéyapa, and hinting a succession of kings to the 
time of the Kurus and Péndavas, opens his detailed history, 
and list of princes, with Gonarda, a contemporary of 
Yudhishthira. He describes Asoka (who was twelfth in 
succession from Gonarda), and his son Jaloka, and grandson 
Démodara, as devout worshippers of Siiva; and Jaloka, in 
particular, as a conqueror of the Mlechhas, or barbarians. 
Daémodara, according to this history, was succeeded by three 
kings of the race of Turushka; and they were followed by a 
Bodhisattwa, who wrested the empire from them by the aid of 
S‘akyasinha, and introduced the religion of Buddha into 
Kashmir. He reigned a hundred years; and the next 
sovereign was Abhimanyu, who destroyed the Bauddhas, and 
re-established the doctrines of the Nila-puréna. This account 
is so far [199] from proving the priority of the Bauddhas, that 
it directly avers the contrary. 

From the legendary tales concerning the last Buddha, cur- 
rent in all the countries, in which his sect now flourishes ;* and 
upon the authority of a life of Buddha in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage, under the title of Lalita-puréna, which was procured by 
Major Knox, during his public mission in Nepél, it can be 
affirmed, that the story of Gautama Buddha has been en- 
grafted on the heroic history of the lunar and solar races, 
received by the orthodox Hindus; an evident sign that his 
sect is subsequent to that in which this fabulous history is 
original. 

1 As. Res. vol. vi. p. 168. 

* Tachard, Voyage de Siam. Laloubére, Royaume de Siam. 

* [This probably alludes to the legend given from Péli sources by Fausbéll in 


Ind. Stud. v. 412-428, and from Tibetan sources by Csoma de Kértsi, J.A.8.B., 
ii. 889. The S’akya royal family of Kapilavastu is there traced up to Ikehwaku 
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The same remark is applicable to the Jainas, with whom 
the legendary story of their saints also seems to be engrafted 
on the paurdnic tales of the orthodox sect. Sufficient in- 
dication of this will appear, in the passages which will be 
subsequently cited from the writings of the Jainas. 

Considerable weight might be allowed to an argument de- 
duced from the aggravated extravagance of the fictions 
admitted by the sects of Jina and Buddha. The mythology 
of the orthodox Hindus, their present chronology adapted to 
astronomical periods, their legendary tales, their mystical 
allegories, are abundantly extravagant. But the Jainas and 
Bauddhas surpass them in monstrous exaggerations of the 
same kind. In this rivalship of absurd fiction it would not 
be unreasonable to pronounce that to be most modern which 
has outgone the rest. 

The greater antiquity of the religion of the Vedas is also 
.rendered probable, from the prevalence of a similar worship of 
the sun and of fire in ancient Persia. Nothing forbids the 
supposition that a religious worship, which was there es- 
tablished in times of antiquity, may have also existed [200] 
from a remote period in the country between the Ganges and 
the Indus. 

The testimony of the Greeks preponderates greatly for the 
early prevalence of the sect, from which the present orthodox 
Hindus are derived. Arrian, having said that the Brachmanes 
were the sages or learned among the Indians,! mentions them 
under the latter designation (codicral) as a distinct tribe, 
‘which, though inferior to the others in number, is superior 
in rank and estimation: bound to no bodily work, nor con- 


of the solar race. The Lalita-vistara has a curious passage, where the 
Bodhisattwas consult as to which family S’akya-muni is to be born in. They 
successively reject as unworthy the royal families of the Magadhas, the Kosalas, 
the Vatsas (of Kaugambf), the republic of Vais’&li, the Pradyotanas (of Ujjayini), 
and the royal families of Mathuré, Hastinapura and Mithila; and they 
eventually select the S’akyas of Kapilavastu. J 

) Ka) ray Bpaxpdewy of 8h copioral rois “Iv8ois elow, x... Exp. Al, vie 16, 
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tributing anything from labour to the public use; in short, 
no duty is imposed on that tribe, but that of sacrificing to the 
gods, for the common benefit of the Indians; and, when any 
one celebrates a private sacrifice, a person of that class becomes 
his guide ; as if the sacrifices would not else be acceptable to 
the gods.”! 

Here, as well as in the sequel of the passage, the priests of 
@ religion consonant to the Vedas, are well deseribed: and 
what is said, is suitable to them; but to no other sect, which 
is known to have at any time prevailed in India. 

A similar description is more succinctly given by Strabo, 
‘It is said, that the Indian multitude is divided into seven 
classes; and that the philosophers are first in rank, but fewest 
in number. They are employed, respectively, for private 
benefit, by those who are sacrificing or worshipping, etc.’ ® 

In another place he states, on the authority of Megasthenes, 
‘Two classes of philosophers or priests; the Brachmanes and 
Germanes:* but the Brachmanes are best [201] esteemed, 
because they are most consistent in their doctrine. * The 
author then proceeds to describe their manners and opinions : 
the whole passage is highly deserving of attention, and will be 
found, on consideration, to be more suitable to the orthodox 
Hindus, than to the Bauddhas or Jainas: particularly towards 
the close of his account of the Brachmanes, where he says, 
‘In many things they agree with the Greeks; for they affirm, 
that the world was produced and is perishable; and that it is 
spherical: that God, governing it as well as framing it, per- 
vades the whole: that the principles of all things are various ; 
but water is the principle of the construction of the world: 


1 Nevdunvra: of wdyres "IvBol es érrd uddsora yeveds: dv uty abroiow of Sogicral 
eloi, x. 7. A. Arrian, Indic. ¢ 11. 

3 onal 3) 7d rey “Ivdav FAROos els dxra udpn Smphoba, Kal xpcrous pey robs 
girocdoous elvas, x. 7. A. Strab. xv. c. 1. (p. 708, ed. Casaub.) 

5 [These are probably the S‘ramanas, or Brahmanical ascetics. ] 

‘“AAAnY 82 Bialpecw woretrat wepl ray pirocdpay, dbo yévn pdonoy, Sy rods 
pry Boaxudvas xarei, rods dt Tepudvas. x. 7. A. Strab, xv, c. 1. p. 712. 
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that, besides the four elements, there is a fifth nature, whence 
heaven and the stars: that the earth is placed in the centre of 
all. Such and many other things are affirmed of reproduction, 
and of the soul. Like Plato, they devise fables concerning 
the immortality of the soul, and the judgment in the infernal 
regions; and other similar notions. These things are said of 
the Brachmanes.’ 

Strabo notices likewise another order of people opposed 
to the Brachmanes, and called Pramne:! he characterizes 
them as ‘ contentious cavillers, who ridiculed the Brachmanes, 
for their study of physiology and astronomy.” 

Philostratus, in the life of Apollonius, speaks of the Brach- 
manes as worshipping the sun. ‘ By day they pray to the 
sun respecting the seasons, which he governs, that he would 
send them in due time; and that India might thrive: and, in 
the evening, they intreat the solar [202] ray not to be im- 
patient of night, and to remain as conducted from them.’ ® 

Pliny and Solinus‘ also describe the Gymnosophists con- 
templating the sun: and Hierocles, as cited by Stephanus of 
Byzantium,°® expressly declares the Brachmanes to be particu- 
larly devoted to the sun. 

This worship, which distinguishes the orthodox Hindus, 
does not seem to have been at any time practised by the rival 
sects of Jina and Buddha. 

Porphyrius, treating of a class of religious men, among the 
Indians, whom the Greeks were accustomed to call Gymno- 
sophists, mentions two orders of them; one, the Brachmanes ; 
the other, the Samanwans: ‘the Brachmanes receive religious 
knowledge, like the priesthood, in right of birth; but the 


1 [Wilson (As. Researches, vol. xvii, p. 279) derives this name from Pr&- 
mf&nika, a follower of the Nyfya school, but this is very doubtful.) 

2 @irordpous Te Tois Bpaxyaow dyriBiaipoiyra: Mpduvas épirrixods rivas xa) 
€deyxrixots. x. 7. A. Strab. lc. p. 718, 719. 

3 Me6’ fudpay per ody HAsov wep ray dpay, u. 7. A. lib, iii. cap. 4. 

4 Plin., lib. vii. c. 2. Solin. i. 62. 

6 Td Bpaxudvov pidrov avBpav piroodpwr, xal Beois plawy, HAly 8 pdruera 
xabwowpdvov. Stephan. de Urbibus, ad vocem Brachmanes. 
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Samanecans are select, and consist of persons choosing to pro- 
secute divine studies.’ He adds, on the authority of Bar- 
desanes, that ‘all the Brachmanes are of one race; for they 
are all descended from one father and one mother. But the 
Samaneans are not of their race ; being selected from the whole 
nation of Indians, as before mentioned. The Brachman is sub- 
ject to no domination, and contributes nothing to others.” 

In this passage, the Brachman, as an hereditary order of 
priesthood, is contrasted with another religious order; to which 
persone of various tribes were admissible: and the Samanezans, 
who are obviously the same with the Germanes of Strabo, 
were doubtless Sannydsis; but may have be[203|longed to 
any of the sects of Hindus. The name seems to bear some 
affinity to the Sramanas, or ascetics of the Jainas and Bauddhas. 

Clemens Alexandrinus does indeed hint, that all the Brach- 
manes revered their wise men as deities;*® and in another 
place, he describes them as worshipping Hercules and Pan.® 
But the following passage from Clemens is most in point. 
Having said, that philosophy flourished anciently among the 
barbarians, and afterwards was introduced among the Greeks, 
he instances the prophets of the Egyptians, the Chaldees of 
the Assyrians ; the Druids of the Gauls (Galatze) ; the Sama- 
neans of the Bactrians; the philosophers of the Celts; the 
Magi of the Persians ; the Gymnosophists of the Indians: and 
proceeds thus:—‘ They are of two kinds, some called Sar- 


1 Porph. de Adstinentia, lib. iv. [This quotation, from Bardesanes’ Indica, is 
the fullest classical account of the Buddhists. He divides the Indian Theologi 
into Brahmans and Samanmans, and then describes the latter at some length. 
Amongst other things he says that the novice must shave his body, adopt a 
peculiar dress, and give up his property, as well as abandon his family. They 
lived outside the city in houses of royal foundation ; they prayed and took their 
meals at the sound of a bell, and were not allowed to marry or hold property. 
Each of these particulars may be illustrated from Mr. Hardy’s Hastern Monachien, 
and there cannot be a doubt that the Samanmi are Buddhist ascetics, soe Lassen, 
Ind, Alt., vol. ii., p. 700; Miiller’s Introd. to Buddhaghosha’s Parables, pp. 
lii., cxxxiii. Samana is the Pali form of the older S’‘ramana.) 

® Kal wor Sexotcw, etc. Strom. lib: i. 0, 16. p. 130, ed. Sylb. 

> Strom. lib. iii. ¢. 7. p. 194, ed. Sylb. 
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manes, others Brachmanes. Among the Sarmanes, those 
called Allobii' neither inhabit towns, nor have houses ; they 
are clad with the bark of trees,* and eat acorns, and drink 
water with their hands. They know not marriage, nor pro- 
creation of children ; like those now called Encratetai (chaste) 
There are likewise, among the Indians, persons obeying the 
precepts of Butta, whom they worship as a god, on account of 
his extreme venerableness.’ 3 

Here, to my apprehension, the followers of Buddha are [204] 
clearly distinguished from the Brachmanes and Sarmanes.‘ 
The latter, called Germanes by Strabo, and Samanmans by 
Porphyrius, are the ascetics of a different religion ; and may 
have belonged to the sect of Jina, or to another. The Brach- 
manes are apparently those who are described by Philostratus 
and Hierocles, as worshipping the sun; and, by Strabo and by 
Arrian, as performing sacrifices for the common benefit of the 
nation, as well as for individuals. The religion which they 
practised was so far conformable with the precepts of the 
Vedas: and their doctrine and observances, their manners and 
opinions, as noticed by the authors above cited, agree with no 
other religious institutions known in India, but the orthodox 
sect. In short, the Bréhmanas are distinctly mentioned by 
Greek authors as the first of the tribes or castes, into which 
the Indian nation was then, as now, divided. They are 
expressly discriminated from the sect of Buddha by one 
ancient author, and from the Sarmanes, or Samaneans, 
(ascetics of various tribes) by others. They are described by 

1 Same with the Hylobii of Strabo. 

2 The bark dress indicates Brahmanical ascetics, cf. Miiller, #3. p. lit. 

> Arrrdy 3a -robrey 1d yévos of uty Xapudva: adray, of 3¢ Bpaxwdvas Karobuevor. 
nal tov Zappavav ol AAASBio: xpocayopevdpevoi, obre wéArcis vixovow, obre 
ordyas txovow, SévBpur 88 dudidsvuvra: pAoiwis, Kad &xpdipva ovrotyras:, kal S8ep 
Tais xepo) xlyovew ob yduov, ob waiSonoitay Yoacw, orep of viv 'Eyuparnral 
xarotpevcr, elo 88 tay Ivddv of rots Bodrra reOduerat wapayyéAuacw by 3° 
dwepBorrhy ceuvdrnros els @edy Teryshuact. Strom. lib. 1. c. 15. p. 118, ed. Sylb. 

« The passage has been interpreted differently ; as if Clemens said, that the 
Allodii were those who worshipped Butta. (See Moreri, Art. Samandens.) The 
text is ambiguous. 
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more than one authority, as worshipping the sun, as per- 
forming sacrifices, and as denying the eternity of the world, 
and maintaining other tenets incompatible with the supposition 
that the sects of Buddha or Jina could be meant. Their 
manners and doctrine, as described by these authors, are quite 
conformable with the notions and practice of the orthodox 
Hindus. It may therefore be confidently inferred, that the 
followers of the Vedas flourished in India when it was 
visited by the Greeks under Alexander: and continued to 
flourish from the time of Megasthenes, who described them in 
the fourth century before Christ, to that of Porphyrius, who 
speaks of [205] them, on later authority, in the third century 
after Christ. 

I have thus stated, as briefly as the nature of the subject 
permitted, a few of the facts and reasons by which the opinion, 
that the religion and institutions of the orthodox Hindus are 
more modern than the doctrines of Jina and of Buddha, may, 
as I think, be successfully resisted. I have not undertaken a 
formal refutation of it, and have, therefore, passed unnoticed, 
objections which are founded on misapprehension. 

It is only necessary to remark, that the past prevalence of 
either of those sects in particular places, with its subsequent 
persecution there by the worshippers of Siva, or of Vishnu, is 
no proof of its general priority. Hindustan proper was the 
early seat of the Hindu religion, and the acknowledged cradle 
of both the sects in question. They were foreigners in the 
Peninsula of India; and admitting, as a fact (what need not, 
however, be conceded), that the orthodox Hindus had not been 
previously settled in the Karnataka and other districts in 
which the Jainas or the Bauddhas have flourished, it cannot 
be thence concluded that the followers of the Vedas did not 
precede them in other provinces. 

It may be proper to add, that the establishment of par- 
ticular sects among the Hindus who acknowledge the Vedas, 
does not affect the general question of relative antiquity. The 
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special doctrines introduced by S’ankara-charya, by Raménuja, 
and by Madhavacharya,! and of course the origin of the sects 
which receive those doctrines may be referred, with precision, 
to the periods when their authors lived: but the religion in 
which they are sectaries, has undoubtedly a much earlier origin. 

To revert to the immediate object of these observations, 
which is that of explaining and supporting the information 
[206] communicated by Major Mackenzie: I shall, for that 
purpose, state the substance of a few passages from a work of 
great authority among the Jainas, entitled Kalpa-sitra, and’ 
from a vocabulary of the Sanskrit language by an author of 
the Jaina sect. 

The Abhidhéna-chintémani, a vocabulary of synonymous 
terms, by Hemachandré-charya, is divided into six chapters 
(kdndas), the contents of which are thus stated in the author’s 
preface. ‘The superior deities (Devadhidevas) are noticed in 
the first chapter ; the gods (Devas) in the second; men in the 
third ; beings furnished with one or more senses in the fourth ; 
the infernal regions in the fifth; and terms of general use in 
the sixth.’ ‘The earth,’ observes this author, ‘water, fire, 
air, and trees, have a single organ or sense (indriya) ; worms, 
ants, spiders, and the like, have two, three, or four senses; 
elephants, peacocks, fish, and other beings moving on the. 
earth, in the sky or in water, are furnished with five senses : 
and so are gods and men, and the inhabitants of hell.’ 

The first chapter begins with the synonyma of a Jina or 
deified saint: among which the most common are Arhat, 
JineSwara, Tirthankara or Tirthakara: others, cis. Jina, 
Sarvajna, and Bhagavat, occur also in the dictionary of Amara 
as terms for a Jina or Buddha; but it is deserving of remark, 
that neither Buddha, nor Sugata is stated by Hemachandra 
among these synonyma. In the subsequent chapter, how- 
ever, on the subject of inferior gods, after noticing the gods of 


1 (Rather MadhwSch&rya, who founded the sect of the Madhw&chéris, see 
Wilson's Kesays, vol. i., pp. 139-150, and Sarvadaréana-sangraha, pp. 61-73.] 
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Hindu mythology (Indra and the rest, including Brahmé, 
etc.), he states the synonyma of a Buddha, Sugata, or 
Bodhisattwa ; and afterwards specifies seven such, vt. 
Vipasy{, Sikh{, Viéwanna, Kukuchhanda, Kénchana, and 
K4syapa,! expressly [207] mentioning as the seventh Buddha, 
S‘4kyasinha, also named Sarv4rthasiddha, son of S'uddhodana 
and M4yé4, a kinsman of the sun, from the race of Gautama. 

In the first chapter, after stating the general terms for a 
Jina or Arhat, the author proceeds to enumerate twenty-four 
Arhats, who have appeared in the present Avasarpini age: 
and afterwards observes, that excepting Munisuvrata and 
Nemi, who sprung from the race of Hari, the remaining 
twenty-two Jinas were born in the line of Ikshwéku.? The 
fathers and mothers of the several Jinas are then mentioned ; 
their attendants; their standards or characteristics; and the 
complexions with which they are figured or described. 

The author next enumerates twenty-four Jinas who have 
appeared in the past Utsarpini period ; and twenty-four others 
who will appear in the future age: and, through the remainder 
of the first book, explains terms relative to the Jaina religion. 

The names of the Jinas are specified in Major Mackenzie's 
communication.’ Wherever those names agree with Hema- 
chandra’s enumeration, I have added no remark; but where a 
difference occurs I have noticed it, adding in the margin the 
name exhibited in the Sanskrit text. 

I shall here subjoin the information gathered from Hema- 
chandra’s vocabulary, and from the Kalpa-sutra and other 
authorities, relative to the Jinas belonging to the present 
period. They appear to be the deified saints, who are now 

1 Two of these names occur in Captain Mahony’s and Mr. Joinville’s lists of 
five Buddhas, As. Res vol. vii. p. $2 and 414. [Béhtlingk and Rieu read 
Viswabbha and Krakuchhanda. ] 

2 I understand that the Jainas have a mythological poem entitled Harivanéa- 
purina, different from the Harivanga of the orthodox. Their Ikshw&ku, like- 
Wise, is a different person; and the name is said to be a title of their first Jina, 


Rishabha-deva. (Cf. Wilson’s Mackenzie Catal. i. p. 153.) 
* [In the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 244, etc.] 
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worshipped by the Jaina sect. They are all figured in the 
same contemplative posture, with little varia[208 |tion in their 
appearance, besides a difference of complexion: but the several 
Jinas have distinguishing marks or characteristic signs, which 
are usually engraved on the pedestals of their images, to dis- 
criminate them. 


1. Rishabha, or Vrishabha, of the race of Ikshwdku, was 
son of Nabhi by Marudeva: he is figured of a yellow or golden 
complexion; and has a bull for his characteristic. His stature, 
as is pretended, was 500 poles (dhanus); and the duration of 
his life, 8,400,000 great years (purva varsha). According to 
the Kalpa-sitra, as interpreted by the commentator, he was 
born at Kogal& or Ayodhyé (whence he is named Kauéalika), 
towards the latter part of the third age. He was the first 
king, first anchoret, and first saint; and is therefore entitled 
Prathama Raja, Prathama Bhikshdékara, Prathama Jina, and 
Prathama Tirthankara. At the time of his inauguration as 
king, his age was 2,000,000 years. He reigned 6,300,000 
years ; and then resigned his empire to his sons: and having 
employed 100,000 years in passing through the several stages 
of austerity and sanctity, departed from this world on the 
summit of a mountain, named Ashtipada. The date of his 
apotheosis was 3 years and 84 months before the end of the 
third age, at the precise interval of one whole age before the 
deification of the last Jina. 

2. Ajita was son of Jitaéatru by Vijaya: of the same race 
with the first Jina, and represented as of the like complexion ; 
with an elephant for his distinguishing mark. His stature 
was 450 poles ; and his life extended to 7,200,000 great years. 
His deification took place in the fourth age, when fifty lakshas 
of krors of oceans of years had elapsed out of the tenth kror of 
krors.! 


1 The divisions of time have been noticed by Major Mackenzie, As, Res. ene 
ix. p. 257, and will be further explained. 
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[209] 3. Sambhava was son of Jitaéri by Sen&: of the same 
race and complexion with the preceding; distinguished by a 
horse ; his stature was 400 poles; he lived 6,000,000 years ; 
and he was deified 30 Jakshas of krors of sdgaras after the 
second Jina. 

4, Abhinandana was son of Sambara by Siddhartha: he 
has an ape for his peculiar sign. His stature was 300 poles ; 
and his life reached to 5,000,000 years. His apotheosis was 
later by 10 Jakshas of krors of sdgaras than the foregoing. 

5. Sumati was son of Megha by Mangala: he has a curlew 
for his characteristic. His life endured 4,000,000 years, and 
his deification was nine dakshas of krors of sdgaras after the 
fourth Jina. 

6. Padmaprabha was son of Sridhara by Susimé; of the 
same race with the preceding, but described of a red com- 
plexion. He has a lotus for his mark: and lived 3,000,000 
years, being 200 poles in stature. He was deified 90,000 
krors of sdgaras after the fifth Jina 

7. SupérSwa was son of Pratishtha by Prithwi; of the 

same line with the foregoing, but represented 
| with a golden complexion ; his sign is the figure 
~ || called Swastika. He lived 2,000,000 years ; 
and was deified 9,000 krore of sdgaras subse- 
quent to the sixth Jina. 

8. Chandraprabha was son of Mahasena by Lakshmané; 
of the same race with the last, but figured with a fair com- 
plexion : his sign is the moon: his stature was 150 poles, and 
he lived 1,000,000 years; and his apotheosis took place 900 
krors of sdgaras later than the seventh Jina. 

9. Pushpadanta, also named Suvidhi, was son of Supriya 
by Rémé: of the same line with the preceding, [210] and 
described of a similar complexion: his mark is a marine 
monstet (makara) : his stature was 100 poles, and the dura- 
tion of his life 200,000 years. He was deified 90 krora of 
adgaras after the eighth Jina. 
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10. Sitala was son of Dridharatha by Nandé: of the same 
race, and represented with a golden complexion 
his characteristic is the mark called S'rivatsa. His 
stature was 90 poles; and his life 100,000 great 
years; his deification dates 9 krors of sdgaras 
later than the preceding. 

11. Srreyén (S‘reyas) or S‘rey4nsa, was son of Vishnu by 
Vishné; of the same race, and with a similar complexion ; 
having a rhinoceros for his sign. He was 80 poles in stature, 
and lived 8,400,000 common years. His apotheosis took 
place more than 100 sdgaras of years before the close of the 
fourth age. 

12. Vasuptjya was son of Vasupijya by Jay&: of the 
same race, and represented with a red complexion, having a 
buffalo for his mark; and he was 70 poles high, lived 
7,200,000 years, and was deified later by 54 sdgaras than the 
eleventh Jina. 

13. Vimala was son of Kritavarman by S’y4ma; of the 
same race : described of a golden complexion, having a boar 
for his characteristic ; he was 60 poles high, lived 6,000,000 
years, and was deified 30 sdgaras later than the twelfth Jina. 

14, Ananta, also named Anantajit, was son of Sinhasena 
by Suyas4éh. He has a falcon for his sign ; his stature was 50 
poles, the duration of his life 3,000,000 years, and his 
apotheosis 9 sdgaras after the preceding. 

15. Dharma was son of Bhénu by Suvraté; characterized 
by the thunderbolt: he was 45 poles in stature, and lived 
1,000,000 years: he was deified 4 sdgaras later than the 
foregoing. 

[211] 16. S’nti was son of Viswasena by Achird, having 
an antelope for his sign; he was 40 poles high, lived 100,000 
years, and was deified 2 sdgaras subsequent to the last men- 
tioned.! 

17. Kunthu was son of Sura, by Sri; he has a goat for his 

) The life of this Jina is the subject of a separate work entitled S’Anti-puriga. 
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mark; his height was 35 poles, and his life 95,000 years. 
His apotheosis is dated in the last palya of the fourth age. 

18. Ara was son of Sudaréana by Devi: characterized by 
the figure called Nandavarta : 


his stature was 30 poles, his life 84,000 years, and his deifi- 
cation 1000 krore of years before the next Jina. 

19. Malli was son of Kumbha by Prabhévati; of the same 
race with the preceding; and represented of a blue complexion, 
having a jar for his characteristic; he was 25 poles high, and 
lived 55,000 years; and was deified 6,584,000 years before 
the close of the fourth age. 

20. Munisuvrata, also named Suvrata, or Muni, was son of 
Sumitra by Padmé, sprung from the race called Harivanéa ; 
represented with a black complexion, having a tortoise for his 
sign: his height was 20 poles, and his life extended to 30,000 
years. His apotheosis is dated 1,184,000 years before the 
end of the fourth age. 

[212] 21. Nimi was son of Vijaya by Vipré; of the race 
of Ikshwdku: figured with a golden complexion; having for 
his mark a blue water-lily (néofpala); his stature was 15 
poles; his life 10,000 years; and his deification took place 
584,000 years before the expiration of the fourth age. 

22, Nemi, also called Arishtanemi, was son of the king 
Samudrajaya by Sivé; of the line denominated Harivanéa; 
described as of a black complexion, having a conch for his 
sign. According to the Kalpa-sdtra, he was born at Soriya- 
pura ; and, when 300 years of age, entered on the practice of 
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austerity. He employed 700 years in passing through the 
several stages of sanctity; and, having attained the age of 
1000 years, departed from this world at Ujjinta, which is 
described as the peak of a mountain, the same, according to 
the commentator, with Girandra.! The date of this event is 
84,000 years before the close of the fourth age. 

23. Paéréwa (or Pérswandtha) was son of the king Aéwasena 
by Vamé, or Bamédevi; of the race of Ikshw&4ku; figured 
with a blue complexion, having a serpent for his characteristic. 
The life of this celebrated Jina, who was perhaps the real 
founder of the sect, is the subject of a poem entitled Parswa- 
n&tha-charitra. According to the Kalpa-sitra, he was born 
at Banérasi,® and commenced his series of religious austerities 
at thirty years of age; and having completed them in 70 
years, and having consequently attained the age of 100 years, 
he died on Mount Sammeya or Samet. This happened pre- 
cisely [213] 250 years before the apotheosis of the next Jina: 
being stated by the author of the Kalpa-sitra at 1230 years 
before the date of that book. 

24, Vardhamana, also named Vira, Mahdavira, etc., and 
surnamed Charama-tirthakrit, or last of the Jinas: emphati- 
cally called S'ramana, or the saint. He is reckoned son of 
Siddhartha by Trigal4; and is described of a golden com- 
plexion, having a lion for his symbol. 

The subject of the Kalpa-sitra, before cited, is the life and 
institutions of this Jina.4 I shall here state an abstract of his 
history as there given, premising that the work, like other 
religious books of the Jainas, is composed in the Prékrit called 
Magadh{; and that the Sanskrit language is used by the Jainas 

? I understand this to be a mountain situated in the west of India; and much 
Visited by pilgrims. [It is in the peninsula of Kattiwar.] 

2 Bhelapur&, in the suburbs of Benares, is esteemed holy, as the place of his 
ere called in Major Rennel’s map Parsonaut, is situated emong 
the hills between Bihfr and Bengal. Its holiness is great in the estimation of 


the Jainas: and it is Bini to be visited by pilgrims from the remotest provinces of 
India. 4 {Translated by Stevenson, 1848]. 
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for translations, or for commentaries, on account of the great 
obscurity of the Prékrit tongue.! 

According to this authority, the last Tirthankara, quitting 
the state of a deity, and relinquishing the longevity of a god, 
to obtain immortality as a saint, was incarnate towards the 
close of the fourth aye (now past), when 75 years and 84 
months of it remained. He was at first conceived by Devé- 
nandé, wife of Rishabhadatta, a Bréhmana inhabiting Bréh- 
manakufda-crama, a city of Bh4rata-varsha, in Jambu-dwipa. 
The conception was announced to her by [214] dreams. 
Indra,* or Sakra, who is the presiding deity on the south of 
Mery, and abides in the first range of celestial regions, called 
Saudharma, being apprised of Mah dvira’s incarnation, pro- 
strated himself, and worshipped the future saint; but reflecting 
that no great personage was ever born in an indigent and 
mendicant family, as that of a Bréhmana, Indra commanded 
his chief attendant Harinaiguineshj, to remove the fetus from 
the womb of Devinandé to that of Trisal4, wife of Siddh4rtha, 
a prince of the race of [kshwaku, and of the Kasyapa family. 
This was accordingly executed; and the new conception was 
announced to Trisalé by dreams; which were expounded by 
soothsayers, as foreboding the birth of a future Jina. In due 
time, he was born; and his birth celebrated with great re- 
Joicings. 

His father gave him the name of Vardhamana. But he is 
aleo known by two other names, S‘ramana and Mahavira. 
His father has) similarly three appellations, Siddhartha, 
Sreyanga, and Yasaswi; and his mother likewise has three 


. This Prakrit, which does not differ mach from the language introduced by 
dramatic poets into their writings, and assigned by them to the female persons 
in their dramas, is formed from Sanskrit. 1 once conjectured it to have been 
formerly the colloquial dialect of the Saraswata Brabmans [page [21] of the present 
valume}, but this conjecture has not been contirmed by further researches. I 
believe it te be the same language with the Pali of Ceylon. [Cf. Weber, Frag- 
ment der Rangareti } 

® The Jainas admit numerous Indras; but some of the attributes, stated in 
this place by the Kalpa-satra, belong to the Indra of the Indian mythology. 
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titles, Triéalaé, Videhadinn4, and Pritikdrin{. His paternal 
uncle was Supéréwa, his elder brother, Nandivardhana, his 
sister (mother of Jaméli) Sudarsan4&. His wife was Yasoda, 
by whom he had a daughter (who became wife of Jaméli), 
named Anojj& and Priyadarsané. His grand-daughter was 
called Seshavati and Yasovati. 

His father and mother died when he was twenty-eight years 
of age; and he afterwards continued two years with his elder 
brother: after the second year he renounced worldly pursuits, 
and departed, amidst the applauses of gods and men, to practise 
austerities. The progress of his [215] devout exercises, and 
of his attainment of divine knowledgo, is related at great 
length. Finally, he bocame an Arhat, or Jina, being worthy 
of universal adoration, and having subdued all passions;! being 
likewise omniscient and all-secing: and thus, at the age of 
seventy-two years, he became exempt from all pain for over. 
This event is stated to have happened at the court of king 
Hastip4la, in the city of Paw4puri or P&pdpurf ;* and is dated 
three years and eight and a half months before the close of 
the fourth age, (called Duhkhamd-sukhamd) in the great period 
named avasarpint. The author of the Kalpa-sitra mentions, 
in several places, that when ho wrote, 980 years had elapsed 
since this apotheosis. According to tradition, the death of 
the last Jina happened more than two thousand four hundred 
years since; and the Kalpa-sdtra appears, therefore, to have 
been composed about fifteen hundred years ago.‘ 


' So the commentator expounds both terms. 

* Near Ra&jagyiha, in Bihar. It 1s accordingly a place of sanctity. Other 
holy places, which have been mentioned to me, are Champ4puri, near Bhagalpar, 
Chandr&vati distant ten miles from Benares, and the ancient city Hastinapura in 
Hindusthn : also S'atrunjaya, said to be situated in the west of India. [Stevenson 
describes it as ‘34 miles from Bhownagur in Guzcrat.’’} 

> Samanasss bhagavau Mab4birnassa java dubkha hipasea nava bisa sayhin 
bikwantiin dasamassays basa sayassa ayam asi ime sambachhare kfle gachhai. 
‘Nine hundred years have passed since the adorable Mah&bfra became exempt 
from pain; and of the tenth century of years, cighty are the time which is now 
elapsed.” 

‘ The most ancient copy in my possesmon, and the oldest one which I have 
seen, is dated in 1614 Samvat : it is nearly 250 years old. 

VOL. 11. [EesaY6 11.] 13 
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The several Jinas are described as attended by numerous 
followers, distributed into classes, under a few chief disciples, 
entitled Ganadharas, or Ganédhipas. The last Jina had nine 
such classes of followers, under eleven disciples; Indrabhiti, 
Agnibhiti, Vayubhiti, Vyakta, Sudharmé, Manditaputra, 
Mauryaputra, Akampita, [216] Achalabhrét4, Mevdrya,! 
Prabhdsa. Nine of these disciples died with Mahdévira; and 
two of them, Indrabhiti and Sudharm4, survived him, and 
subsoquently attained beatitude. The Kalpa-stitra adds, that 
all ascetics, or candidates for holiness, were pupils in suc- 
cession from Sudharmé, none of the others having left 
sucecseors. The author then proceeds to trace the succession 
from Sudharmé to the different éakhds, or orders of priests, 
many of which appear still to exist. This enumeration 
disproves the list communicated to Major Mackenzie by the 
head priest of Belligola. 

The ages and periods which have been more than once 
alluded to in the foregoing account of the Jainas, are briefly 
explained in Hemachandra’s vocabulary. In the second 
chapter, which relates to the heavens and the gods, etc., the 
author, spenking of time, observes, that it is distincnished 
into Arasarpint and Ulsarpini, adding that the whole 
period is completed by twenty Koftis of kotis of sdgaras ; or 
2,000,000,000,000,000 oceans of vears. I do not find that 
he anywhero explains the space of time denominated sdgara, 
or ocean. But I understand it to be an extravagant estimate 
of the time, which would elapse, before a vast cavity filled 
with chopped hairs could be emptied, at the rate of one piece of 
hair in a century: the time requisite to empty such a cavity, 
measured by a yoana every way, is a palya;* and that re- 
peated ten kotie of koéss of times,* is a sdgare. 

Each of the periods above mentioned is stated by Hema- 


1 [Hemachandra and 4s Ree vol. ix. read Motdrye.} 

* (Cf. Hemachandra’s AbAidAdna 132, and p. 304. Other authorities give a 
different statement, see Wilson, Brsaye, i. 309.) 

® 1,000,000,000,000,000 palyas mone spears, or sdparepama. 
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chandra as comprising six aras; the names and duration of 
which agree with the information communicated to Major 
"Mackenzie, In the one, or the declining period, they pass 
from extreme felicity (ekdnta sukha), through [217] inter- 
mediate gradations, to extreme misery (ekdnta duhkha). In 
the other, or rising period, they ascend, in the same order, 
from misery to felicity. During the three first ages of one 
period, mortals lived for one, two, or three pal/yas; their 
stature was one, two, or three leagues (garyutis); and they 
subsisted on the froit of miraculous trees; which yielded 
spontaneously food, apparel, ornaments, garlands, habitation, 
nurture, light, musical instruments, and household utensils. 
In the fourth age, men lived ten millions of yoars; and their 
stature was 500 poles (dhanus): in the fifth age, tho life of 
man is a hundred years: and the limit of his stature, seven 
cubits: in the sixth, he is reduced to sixteon years, and the 
height of one cubit. In the next period, this succession of 
ages is reversed, and afterwards they recommence as before. 

Here we cammot but observe, that the Jainas are still more 
extravagant in their inventions than the prevailing sects of 
Hindus, absurd as these are in their fables. 

In his third chapter, Hemachandra, having stated the terms 
for paramount and tributary princes, mentions the twelve 
Chakravartis, and adds the patronymics and origin of them. 
Bharata is surnamed Arshabhi, or son of Rishabha ; Maghavan 
is son of Vijaya; and Sanatkumdra, of Aéwasona. Santi, 
Kunthn, and Ara are the Jinas so named. Sagara is de- 
scribed as son of Sumitra; Subhidma is entitled Kartavirya ; 
Padma is said to be son of Padmottara; Harishena of Hari ; 
Jaya of Vijaya; Brahmadatta of Brahma; and all are de- 
clared to have sprung from the race of Ikshw&éku. 

A lists follows, which, like the preceding, agrees nearly with 
the information communicated to Major Mackenzie. It con- 
sista of nine persons, entitled Vasudevas, and Krishnas. 
Here Triprishtha is mentioned with the patronymic Pr&ja- 
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patya; Dwiprishtha is said to have sprung from (218] 
Brahma; Swayambhi is expressly ealled a son of Rudra; and 
Purushottama, of Soma, or the moon. Purushasinha is sur- 
named Saivi, or son of Siva; Purushapundarika is said to 
have sprung from Mahééiras. Datta is termed son of 
Agnisinha; Nérdyana has the patronymic Désarathi (which 
belong to Ramachandra): and Krishna is described as sprung 
from Vasudeva. 

Nine other persons are next mentioned, under the designa- 
tion of Sukla-balas, wiz. 1. Achala, 2, Vijaya, 3. Bhadra, 4. 
Suprabha, 5. Sudarsana, 6. Ananda, 7. Nandana, 8. Padma, 
9. Rama. 

They are followed by a list of nine foes of Vishnu: it cor- 
responds nearly with one of the lists noticed by Major 
Mackenzie, riz. 1. ASwagriva, 2. Tféraka, 3. Meraka, 4. 
Madhu, 5. Nisumbha, 6. Bali, 7. Prahlada. 8. The king of 
Lanka (Ravana). 9. The king of Magadha (Jardsandha). 

It is observed, that, with the Jinas, these complete the num- 
ber of sixty-three eminent personages, viz. 24 Jinas, 12 Chak- 
ravartis, 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, and 9 Prativdsudevas. 

It appears from the information procured by Major Mac- 
kenzie, that all these appertain to the heroic history of the Jaina 
writers. Most of them are also well known to the orthodox 
Hindus, and are the principal personages in the Puranas. 

Hemachandra subsequently notices many names of princes, 
familiar to the Hindus of other sects. He begins with Prithu 
son of Vena, whom he terms the first king: and goes on to 
Mandhaété, Harischandra, Bharata son of Dushyanta, etc. 
Towards the end of his enumeration of conspicuous princes, he 
mentions Karna, king of Champ& and Anga; Hla or 
Sélivéhana ; and Kumé[219]rapéla, surnamed Chaulukya, a 
royal saint, who seems, from the title of Paramarhata, to have 
been a Jaina, and apparently the only one in that enumeration. 

In a subsequent part of the same chapter, Hemachandra, 
(who was himself a theologian of his sect, and author of hymns 
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to Jina,') mentions and discriminates the various sects; riz. 
Ast, Arhatas, or Jainas; 2ndly, Saugatas, or Bauddhas; and, 
8rdly, six philosophical schools, viz. Ist. Naiyéyika; 2nd. 
Yoga; 3rd. Kapila or Sénkhya; 4th. Vaiéeshika ;* 5th. Var- 
haspatya, or Nastika; and 6th. Charv&ka, or Lokéyatika. 
The two last are reputed atheistical, as denying a future state 
and a providence. If those be omitted, and the two Mimansés 
inserted, we have the six schemes of philosophy familiar to 
the Indian circle of the sciences. 

The fourth chapter of Hemachandra’s vocabulary relates to 
earth and animals. Here the author mentions the distinctions 
of countries which appear to be adopted by the Jainas; riz. the 
regions (rarsha) named Bharata, Airdvata, and Videha, to 
which he adds Kuru; noticing also other distinctions familiar 
to the Hindus of other sects, but explaining some of them 
according to the ideas of the Jainas. ‘Arydvarta,’ he observes, 
‘is the native land of Jinas, Chakris, and Ardhachakris, 
situated between the Vindhya and Himadri mountains.’ This 
remark confines the theatre of Jaina history, religious and 
heroic, within the limits of Hindustan proper. 

A passage in Bhdskara’s treatise on the sphere will suggest 
further observations concerning the opinions of the Jainas on 
the divisions of the earth. Having noticed, for the purpose of 
confuting it, a notion maintained by the [220] Bauddchas 
(whom some of the commentators, as usual among orthodox 
Hindus, confound with the Jainas,) respecting the descent or 
fall of the earth in space, he says,? ‘The naked sectaries and 
the rest affirm, that two suns, two moons, and two sets of 
stars, appear alternately : against them I allege this reasoning. 
How absurd is the notion which you have formed of duplicate 
suns, moons, and stars; when you see the revolution of the 
polar fish.’4 


' A commentary on these hymns is dated in S’aka 1214 (a.p. 1292); but how 
much earlier Hemachandra lived, is not yet ascertained. (Cf. Wilson, Essays, 
vol. v. p. 224.] 2 (Or Aulukya, cf. Sarva Dars. 8. p. 103.] 

3 Goladhy4ya, § 3, v. 8 and 10. 4 Ursa minor, 
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The commentators! agree that the Jainas are here meant : 
and one of them remarks, that they are described as ‘naked 
sectaries, etc.’ because the class of Digambaras is a principal 
one among these people. 

It is true that the Jainas do entertain the preposterous 
notion here attributed to them: and it is also true, that the 
Digambaras, among the Jainas, are distinguished from the 
Suklémbaras, net merely by the white dress of the one, and 
the nakedness (or else the tawny apparel) of the other; but 
also by some particular tenets and diversity of doctrine. 
However, both concur in the same ideas regarding the earth 
and planets, which shall be forthwith stated, from the authority 
of Jaina books; after remarking, by the way, that ascetics of 
the orthodox sect, in the last stage of exaltation, when they 
become Paramahanaa, also disuse clothing. 

The world, which, according to the Jainas, is eternal, is 
fizured by them as a spindle resting on half of another; or, 
as they describe it, three cups, of which the lowest is inverted; 
and the uppermost mects at its circumference the middle one. 
They also represent the world by comparison to a woman 
with her arms akimbo.? Her waist, or accord[221]ing to the 
description first mentioned, the meeting of the lower cups, 
is the earth. The spindle above, answering to the superior 
portion of the woman's person, is the abode of the gods; and 
the inferior part of the figure comprehends the infernal regions. 
The earth, which they suppose to be a flat surface, is bounded 
by a circle, of which the diameter is one raju.3 The lower 
spindle comprises seven tiers of inferior earths or hells, at the 
distance of a ragu from each other, and its base is measured 
by seven rayus. These seven hells are Ratna-prabhé, Sarkaré- 
prabhé, Béluké-prabhé, Panka-prabhé, Dhama-prabhé, Tama- 


1 Lakshmid&sa, Muniswara, and the Vasan4bh dshya. 

* The Sangrahani-ratna and Lokan&b-sitra, both in Prakrit, are the author- 
ities here used. 

> This is explained to be a measure of space, through which the gods are able 
to travel in six months, at the rate of 2,057,152 yo/anas (of 2000 Arosa each,) in 


the twinkliag of an eye. 
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prabhé, Tamatama-prabhé,! The upper spindle is also seven 
rajus high; and its greatest breadth is five rqjus. Its summit, 
which is 4,500,000 yajanaa wide, is the abode of the deified 
saints: beneath that are five Vimdnas, or abodes of gods: of 
which the centre one is named Sarvarthasiddha: it is encom- 
passed by the regions Apardajita, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, and 
Vijaya. Next, at the distance of one rqju from the summit, 
follow nine tiers of worlds, representing a necklace (graiveyaka), 
and inhabited by gods, denominated, from their conceited pre- 
tensions to supremacy, Ahamindra. These nine regions are, 
Aditya, Pritinkara, Somanasa, Sumanasa, Suviséla, Sarva- 
tobhadra, Manorama, Supravaddha, and Sudarsana. 

Under these regions are twelve (the Digambaras say sixteen) 
other regions, in eight tiers, from one to five raqjus above the 
earth. They are filled with Vimdnas, or abodes of various 
classes of gods, called by the general name of Kalpavasis. 
These worlds, reckoning from that nearest the earth, are, 
Saudhama® and Ys4na; Sanatkumfra and [222] Mahendra; 
Brahma; Léntaka ; Sukra ; Sahasrara; Anata and Prénata ; 
Arana and Achyuta. 

The sect of Jina distinguish four classes of deities, the 
Vaimanikas, Bhuvanapatis, Jyotishis,§ and Vyantaras. The 
last comprises eight orders of demigods or spirits, admitted by 
the Hindus in general, as the Rakshasas, Pis4chas, Kinnaras, 
etc., supposed to range over the earth. The preceding class 
(Jyotishis) comprehends five orders of luminaries; suns, 
moons, planets, constellations, and stars, of which more here- 
after. The Vaimanikas belong to the various Viménas, in 
the twelve regions, or worlds, inhabited by gods. The class 
of Bhuvanapati includes ten orders, entitled Asurakuméra, 
Nagakumara, etc.; each governed by two Indras. All these 
gods are mortal, except, perhaps, the luminaries, 

The earth consists of numerous distinct continents, in con- 
centric circles, separated by seas forming rings between them. 
1 ( Tamah-prabhd, and Mahdtamah-prabhd 7} *(Saudharma?} * [Jyotiehkaa?] 
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The first circle is Jambu-dwipa, with the mountain Sudarsa 
Meru in the centre. It is encompassed by a ring containing 
the salt ocean; beyond which is the zone, named Dhatuki- 
dwipa; similarly surrounded by a black ocean.! This again is 
encircled by Pushkara-dwipa; of which only the first half is 
accessible to mankind: being separated from the remoter half 
by an impassable range of mountains, denominated M4nu- 
shottara-parvata. Dhatuki-dwipa contains two mountains, 
similar to Sumeru, named Vijanga and Achala; and Pushkara 
contains two others, called Mandira and Vidyunmali. 

The diameter of Jambu-dwipa being 100,000 great yojanas,* 


if the 190th part be taken, or 526+, we have the breadth of 
Bharata-varsha, which occupies the southern segment of the 
circle. AirAvata isa similar northern seg[223]ment. A band 
(33648,1, yojanas wide) across the circle, with Sudarsa-meru in 
the middle of it, is Videlia-varsha, divided by Meru (or by 
four peaks like elephants’ teeth, at the four corners of that 
vast mountain) into east and west Videha. These three 
regions, Bharata, Airavata, and Videha, are inhabited by men 
who practise religious duties. They are denominated Kar- 
mabhimi, and appear to be furnished with distinct sets of 
Tirthankaras, or saints entitled Jina. The intermediate 
regions north and south of Meru are bounded by four chains 
of mountains; and intersected by two others: in such a 
manner, that the ranges of mountains, and the intermediate 
valleys, increase in breadth progressively. Thus Himavat is 
twice as broad as Bharata-varsha (or 105244) ; the valley 
beyond it is double its breadth (2105,!;); the mountain 
Mahéhimavat is twice as much (42102) ; its valley is again 
double (8421,!,); and the mountain Nishadha has twice that 


breadth (16842 ;). The valleys between these mountains, and 

between similar ranges reckoned from AirAvata (vis. Sikhari, 

Rukmi, and Nila) are inhabited by giants (Yugala), and are 

denominated Bhogabhimi. From either extremity of the two 
1 [Kélodadhi.] 2 Each great yojana contains 2000 dvs. 
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ranges of mountains named Himavat and Sikhar{, a pair of 
tusks project over the sea; each divided into seven countries 
denominated Antara-dwipas. There are consequently fifty- 
six such: which are called Kubhogabhumi, being the abode of 
evil-doers. None of these regions suffer a periodical destruction ; 
except Bharata and Airdvata, which are depopulated, and again 
peopled at the close of the great periods before mentioned. 

We come now to the immediate purpose for which these 
notions of the Jainas have been here explained. They con- 
ceive the setting and rising of stars and planets to be caused 
by the mountain Sumeru : and suppose three times [224] the 
period of a planet’s appearance to be requisite for it to pass 
round Sumeru, and return to the place whence it emerges. Ac- 
cordingly they allot two suns, as many moons, and an equal 
number of each planet, star, and constellation, to Jambu-dwipa ; 
and imagine that these appear, on alternate days, south and 
north of Meru. They similarly allot twice that number to 
the salt ocean; six times as many to Dh&étuki-dwipa; 21 
times as many, or 42 of each, to the Kélodadhi; and 72 of 
each to Pushkara-dwipa. 

It is this notion, applied to the earth which we inhabit, that 
Bhaskara refutes. His argument is thus explained by his 
commentators. 

‘ The star close to the north pole, with those near it to the 
east and west, form a constellation figured by the Indian 
astronomers as a fish. In the beginning of the night (sup- 
posing the sun to be near Bharani or Mushka), the fish’s tail is 
towards the west, and his head towards the east; but at the 
close of the night, the fish’s tail having made a half revolution, 
is towards the east, and his head towards the west; and since 
the sun, when rising and setting, is in a line with the fish’s 
tail, there is but one sun; not two.’ This explanation is given 
by Muniéwara and Lakshmidésa. But the Vdsan4-bhdshya 
reverses the fish ; placing his head towards the west at sun- 


set, when the sun is near Bharani. 
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VIII. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND PECULIAR TENETS OF 
CERTAIN MUHAMMADAN SECTS. 


[From the Astatic Researches, vol. vii. pp. 838-—344. 
Caloutta, 1801. 4to.] 





[225] Tue Bohrahs,! numerous in the provinces of the 
Indian peninsula, but found also in most of the great cities of 
Hindustan, are conspicuous by their peculiar customs ; such, 
for example, as that of wearing at their orisons an appropriate 
dress, which they daily wash with their own hands. Their 
disposition for trade to the exclusion of every other mode of 
livelihood, and the government of their tribe by a hierarchy, 
are further peculiarities, which have rendered them an object 
of inquiry, as 8 singular sect. 

Researches made by myself, among others, were long 
unsuccessful. My informers confounded this tribe with the 
Ismailiyahs, with the ‘Ali-ilahiyahs, and even with the un- 
chaste sect of Charagh-kush. Concerning their origin, the 
information received was equally erroneous with that regarding 
their tenets. But at length a learned Sayyid referred me to 
the Majdlisu’lmiminin composed by Niurullah of Shistar, a 
zealous Shi'ah, who suffered for his religious opinions in the 
reign of Jahéngir. In the passage, which will be forthwith 
cited from that work, the Bohrahs are deseribed by the author 
as natives of Gujrét, converted to the Muhammadan religion 
about three hundred years before his time, or five centuries ago. 


1 (Cf. Sir H. M. Elliot's Races of N. I. Provinces of India, vol. i. p. 43, and 
Bir J. Maloolm’s Oontrad Indsa, vol. ii. p. 111.] 
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To that passage I shall subjoin extracts from the same 
[226] work, containing an account of similar tribes, with some 
of which the Bohrahs may, perhaps, have been sometimes 
confounded. Concerning the Isma‘iliyahs, for whom they 
have been actually mistaken, it must be remembered, that 
these form a sect of Sh{‘ahs, who take their distinctive appella- 
tion from Jema il, eldest son and nominated successor of Imam 
Jafar, surnamed Sédik. They consider Ismail as the true 
heir of the ImAmat, and do not acknowledge the legal suc- 
cession of his brother Misa’ and of the five last Iméms. This 
sect flourished under the Egyptian dynasty of khai/s founded 
by Muhammad Mahdi, who claimed descent from the Im&m 
Ismail himself. It was also conspicuous under a dynasty of 
princes of this sect, the first of whom, Hasan Sabbéh, founded 
@ principality in Irék.! The sect may still exist in Syria ; 
but it does not seem to be at present known in the Indian 
portion of Asia. 

The ‘Ahi-il4htyahs, on the contrary, are become numerous 
in India. This sect is mentioned by the author of the 
Dabistan, as prevalent in his time, only at Uzbil, or Azbal, 
in the mountainous tract near Khaté. It now prevails, 
according to information which I have received, in a part of 
the dominions of Nawéb Nizamu’l-mulk. The singular tenets 
of this heretical sect are thus stated by Mohsin Fani. ‘The 
‘Ali-ilahiyahs hold, that celestial spirits, which cannot other- 
wise be known to mankind, have frequently appeared in pal- 
pable shapes. God himself has been manifested in the human 
form, but especially in the person of ‘Ali Murtaza’, whose 
image, being that of ‘Ali Ullah, or ‘Ali God, these sectaries 
deem it lawful to worship. They believe in the metem- 


1 See the Dabistdn of Mullé Mohsin Fani; and D’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque 
Orientale. If the industrious Bohrahs and the remorselese ‘‘ assassins” had 
really arisen out of the same sect, it would be a new fact in the history of the 
human mind. [For the history of the Isma‘fliyah, see Jourdain’s paper on Mirk- 
hond, Notices et Fxtraits des MSS. ix. pp. 143-183; Von Hammer, Geseh, der 
Assassinen ; De Freméry, Journ. Asiatique, 1854, 1856.) 
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psychosis ; and, like [227] others who maintain that doctrine, 
abstain from fleshmeat. They imagine, that ‘Ali Murtaza’, 
when he quitted this earth, returned to the sun, which is the 
same with himself; and hence they call the sun‘ Alf Ullah. 
This sect does not admit the authenticity of the Kor&n, as it is 
now extant: some pretending, that itis a forgery of Abubakr’s, 
‘Omar’s, and ‘Othman’s; others condemning it simply because 
it was edited by the last-mentioned khalif. The members of 
this sect appear to vary in regard to some points of doctrine ; 
but the leading and universal tenet of this sect is, that in 
every ago of the world, God is manifested in the persons of 
prophets and of saints; for instance, he was Adam, and after- 
wards Ahmad and ‘Ali: and in like manner these sectaries 
believe in the transmigration of God into the persons of the 
Imdms. Some of thom affirm, that the manifestation of the 
divine being, in this age of the world, was ‘Ali Ullah; and 
after him, his glorious posterity : and they consider Muhammad 
as a prophet sent by“Ali Ullah. When God, say they, per- 
ceived Muhammad’s insufficiency, he himself assumed the 
human form for the purpose of assisting the prophet.”! 

It does not appear from any satisfactory information, that 
the Bohrahs agree with either of these sects, in deifying ‘Ali, 
or in contesting the legal succession of the six last Iméms. 
On the contrary, the tribe is acknowledged to consist of 
orthodox Sunnis, and of true Shi‘ahs ; but mostly of the last- 
mentioned sect. These and other known cireumstances cor- 
roborate the following account of that tribe, as given by 
Nirullah of Shistar, in the work before mentioned. 

‘‘The Bohrahs are a tribe of the faithful, which is settled 
chiefly at Ahmadabad and its environs. Their salvation in 
[228] the bosom of religion took place about three hundred 
years ago, at the call of a virtuous and learned man, whose 
name was Mulla ‘Alf, and whose tomb is still seen at the city 
of Kambéyat. 


1 See the Dedistdn, from which this account is abstracted. [Shea and Troyer’s 
tranel. vol. ii.] 
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“The conversion of this people was thus conducted by him; 
As the inhabitants of Gujrat were pagans, and were guided by 
an aged priest, a recreant, in whom they had a great confi- 
dence, and whose disciples they were; the missionary judged 
it expedient, first to offer himself aa a pupil to the priest ; and 
after convincing him by irrefragable proofs, and making him 
participate in the declaration of faith, then to undertake the 
conversion of others, He accordingly passed some years in 
attendance on that priest, learnt his language, studied his 
sciences, and became conversant with his books. By degrees 
he opened the articles of the faith to the enlightened priest, 
and persuaded him to become Musulmén. Some of his people 
changed their religion in concert with their old instructor. 
The circumstance of the priest’s conversion being made known 
to the principal minister of the king ofthat country, he visited 
the priest, adopted habits of obedience towards him, and 
became a Muslim. But for a long time, the minister, the 
priest, and the rest of the converts, dissembled their faith, and 
sought to keep it concealed, through dread of the king. 

“At length the intelligence of the minister’s conversion 
reached the monarch. Oue day he repaired to his house, and, 
finding him in the humble posture of prayer, was incensed against 
him, The minister knew the motive of the king’s visit, and 
perceived that his anger arose from the suspicion that he was 
reciting prayers and performing adoration. With presence of 
mind, inspired by divine providence, he immediately pretended 
that his prostrations were occasioned by the sight of a serpent, 
which appeared in the corner of the room, and against which 
he was [229] employing incantations. The king cast his eyes 
towards the corner of the apartment, and it so happened that 
there he saw a serpent ; the minister's excuse appeared 
credible, and the king’s suspicions were lulled. 

“ After a time, the king himself secretly became a convert 
to the Musulmén faith; but dissembled the state of his mind, 
for reasons of State. Yet, at the point of death, he ordered, 
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by his will, that his corpse should not be burnt, according to 
the customs of the pagans. 

* Subsequently to his decease, when Sultan Zafar, one of the 
trusty nobles of Sultan Firtz Shéh, sovereign of Dehli, con- 
quered the province of Gujrét; some learned men, who 
accompanied him, used arguments to make the people embrace 
the faith, according to the doctrines of such as revere the 
traditions.’ Hence it happened, that some of the tribe of 
Bohrahs became members of the sect of the Sunnat. 

“The party which retains the Im4miyah tenets compre- 
hends nearly two thousand families. They always have a 
pious learned man amongst them, who expounds cases of law 
according to the doctrines of the Im4miyahs. Most of them 
subsist by commerce and mechanical trades; as is indieated 
by the name of Bohrah, which signifies merchant, in the 
dialect of Gujrat. They transmit the fifth part of their gains 
to the Sayyids of Madinah ; and pay their regular eleemosy- 
nary contributions to the chief of their learned, who distributes 
the alms among the poor of the sect. These people, great and 
small, are honest, pious, and temperate. They always suffer 
much persecution (for the crime of bearing affection towards 
the holy family) from the wicked murderers,’ who are invested 
with public authority; and they are ever involved in the 
difficulties of concealment. 

[230] ‘The Sadikiyahs® are a tribe of the faithful in Hindus- 
tan; pious men, and disciples of Sayyid Kabiru’ddin, who de- 
rived his descent from Iemd il, son of Imam Jafar. This tribe 
is denominated Sadikiyahbs, by reason of the sincere [sadik] call 
of that Sayyid. Although that appellation have, according to 
received notions, a seeming relation to Abibakr, whose par- 
tisans gave him this title; yet it is probable that the sect 
assumed that appellation for the sake of concealment. How- 
ever, no advantage ever accrues to them from it. On the con- 


1 The Sunnis, or orthodox sect. 2? The orthodox. 
* [These are not the Badikiyahs of the Dedistin.] 
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trary, the arrogant inhabitants of Hind, who are Hinduis, 
being retainers of the son of the impious Hind,' have dis- 
covered their attachment to the sect of Shi‘ahs, and have 
revived against them the calumnies which five hundred years 
before they broached against the Ismdiliyahs. They mali- 
ciously charge them with impiety; such, indeed, is their 
ancient practice. They violate justice, and labour to extirpate 
this harmless tribe. In short, they cast the stone of 
calumny on the roof of the name and reputation of this 
wretched people, and have no fear of God, nor awe of his 
Prophet.? 

“In short, nearly thirty thousand persons of this sect aro 
settled in provinces of Hindustan, such as Multan, Lahor, 
Dehli, and Gujrét. Most of them subsist by commerce. 
They pay the fifth part of their gains to the descendants of 
Sayyid Kabir, who are their priests ; and both preceptor and 
pupil, priests and laymon, all are zealous Shiahs. God avert 
evil from them, and make the wiles of their foes recoil ! 

“The Haz4rahs of Kabul are an innumerable tribe, who 
reside in Kabul, Ghaznin, and Kandahar. Many of them 
[231] are Shi‘ahs, and adherents of the holy family. At 
present, among the chiefs of the Shrahs, is Mirz4 Shédmén, 
with whom the faithful are well pleased, and of whose incur- 
sions the Kh4rijis® of KAbul and Ghaznin bitterly complain. 

“The Balich of Sind; many of these are devoted Shi‘ ahs. 
They call themselves, and are called by all the faithful, “Ali's 
friends. Sayyid Raji of Bokhéré exerted himself in the 
guidance of this tribe; his descendants remain among them, 
and are occupied with the concerns of the sect.” 


} Meaning HindA the mother of Mo‘awiyah. 

? The author proceeds in a strain of invective agninet the Sunnis; especially 
against Mullf ‘Abdullah of Lahor, who bore the title of the Makhddému’l-mulk. 
This, being superfluous, is here omitted. 

3 The word is here used as a term of reproach ; for its origin, as the appellation 
of a sect, see D'Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orsentale. 
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IX. 


TRANSLATION OF ONE OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 
ON THE PILLAR AT DELHI, CALLED THE 
LAT OF FIRUZ SHAH. 





{From the Asratic Researches, vol. vii. pp. 179—182. 
Caleutta, 1801. 4to. | 


[232] Sanskrit Inscriprion.! 


daa anno SyTe yet ay wraertt yofa sharetegarare 
sragtaatee t 
% wea 


watery fraarenrncty Wee: | 

ended cerd garcfa wren @renfr tera fize: ear a 
aafa faxaa draw: Wrferare: 1 

qa dnfe wryarefaee: qrerthyfa: atafragca vw 
faweat Sarerarerara: | 

warfa: act ewifa ferafturece ya: teatecae 
ATS ATATHATAT A AM: 

Wit wre foofrarrenet: wafdgarat meretfa qarfa 
Qrefaerre ayeras | 

arat wrafrew us fran: yt at fafaat atafgorcrazs 
WAR: WATTS A 

[233] Wrenifecatety way attg aye wyat wy 
fag fefeat aray ree | 

COT AT FANT rat Tee UTC faUfiararenfara: 
faq warms 4 forgtfere: 4 


1 See Plate i. [The plates are omitted in this edition. } 
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daritfwarfem 9220 Gyraget a get fafanfag .. . 
HWS ASTANA eat We SAS aya T cre. 
guataerwarare: a frrrctarceweit a 


Samvat 1220 vaisdkha sudt 15 sdkambhari bhipati érimad 
vella decdtmaja Srimad tisala devasya. 


1 A'vindhyad dhimddrer virachita-vyayas  tirtha-ydtrd-pra- 
sangad udgriveshu praharta nripatishu vinamat-kandhareshu 
prasannah 
Grydvartam yathartham punar api kritavdn mlechchhavichchh- 
edandbhir devah sdkambharindro jagati vyayale visalah 
kshonipalah. 

2 Brute samprati béhyjdta-tilakah &dkambhart-bhupatih binaa 
cigraha-rdja esha ryays santanqan dtmanah 
asmabhih karadam vyadhayi himavad-vindhydntaralam bhuvah 
$esha-swikarandya mdstu bhavatém udyogasinyam manah. 

3 Ambho ndma ripu-priyd-nayanayoh pratyarthi-dantdntare 
pratyakshani trindni vaibhava-milat-kdshtam yusas tavakam 
margo loka-viruddha eva vijanah gunyam mano vidwisham 
Srimad vigraha-rdjadeva bhavatah prapte praydnotsave. 

4 Lild-mandira-sodareshu bhavatu swanteshu vdmabhruvdm 
[234] gatrindn nanu cigraha kshitipate nydyyas cha vdeas 
tara 
ganka cd purushottamasya bharato ndsty eva vdardn nidher 
nirmathydpahrita-briyah kimu bhacdn krode na nidrayitah. 
Samrat sri ctkramdditya 1220 vaigdkha sudit 15 gurau 
likhitam idam ; 
pratyaksham gaitiinaacki asthacnbdhncasalee: bripatind 
atra samaye mahd-mantrt rqjaputra brimallakshanapalak. 


VerBAL TRANSLATION. 


“In the year 1220, on the 15th day of the bright half of 
the month Vaisdkha, [this monument] of the fortunate Visala 
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Deva, son of the fortunate Vella Deva! King of Sékam- 
bhari. 

* As far as Vindhya,? as far as Himddri,* having achieved 
conquest in the course of travelling to holy places; resentful 
to haughty kings, and indulgent to those whose necks are 
humbled ; making Arydvarta? once more what its name 
signifies, by causing the barbarians to be exterminated ; 
Visala Deva, supreme ruler of S4kambhari,3 and sovereign of 
the earth, is victorious in the world. 

‘This conqueror, the fortunate Vigraha Raja,‘ king of 
[235] Sékambhari, most eminent of the tribe which sprang 
from the arms> [of Brahm4], now addresses his own descen- 
dauts: ‘ By us the region of the earth between Himavat and 
Vindhya has been made tributary ; let not your minds be void 
of exertion to subdue the remainder.’ 

‘Tears are evident in the eyes of thy enemy’s consort ; 
blades of grass are perceived between thy adversary’s teeth ; ® 
thy fame is predominant throughout space ; the minds of thy 
foes are void [of hope]; their route is the desert where men 
are hindered from passing; O Vigraha Raja Deva, in the 
jubilee occasioned by thy march. 

‘*May thy abode, O Vigraha, sovereign of the earth, be 
fixed, as in reason it ought, in the bosoms (akin to the 


1 Colonel Polier’s transcript exhibited Amilla; the present copy may be read 
cither Avella or Vella. 

2 The Vindhya hills form the range which passes through the provinces of 
Bihér, Benfres, etc. Him&dri, the mountain of snow, (called Himavat in the 
next verse,) is the Imaus and Emodus of ancient geographers. A’ry&varta signi- 
fies the land of virtue, or ‘“‘inhabited by respectable men.’’ See Manu, ch. ii. 
v. 22. 

3 S‘akambhari{ is the modern S‘4mbhar, famous for its salt lakes. It is situated 
at the distance of about thirty miles west of Jeypdr. 

‘ Whether Vigraha Raja and Visala Deva be names of the same person, or of 
different princes, it is impossible to determine from the tenor of the inscription, 
without other information. 

® The transcript of the inscription exhibits rahamdna-tilakah, as it was also 
read in the former fac-simile: Sarvoru Trivedi advises me to read it ddAupita- 
tidakah, and I accede to his emendation. (See the note in the following page. } 

* This alludes to the Indian custom of biting a blade of grass as a token of 
submission, and of asking quarter. 
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mansion of dalliance) of the women with beautiful eyebrows, 
who were married to thy enemies. There is no doubt of thy 
being the highest of embodied souls.!| Didst thou not sleep in 
the lap of Sri, whom thou didst seize from the ocean, having 
churned it P* 

‘In the year from the fortunate Vikraméditya 1220,° on 
Thursday the 15th day of the bright half of the month [ 236} 
Vaisdkha, this was written in the presence of 4 

. . . . . by Sripati, the son of Méhava, a Kay atta 
of a family in Gauda: at this time the fortunate Lakshana- 
pala, a Rajaputra, is prime minister. 


‘Siva the terrible, and the universal monarch.” 


There are on the same page, some short inscriptions, which 
I cannot decipher. One of them, however, is partly legible, 
and appears to be in the Hindustani language. It contains 
the name of Sultan Ibrahim, and wishes him a long life. 


om tials — ceed ct 


NOTE TO THE PRECEDING TRANSLATION. 
[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p.445. Calcutta, 1807. 4to. | 


A passage in the preface of the S4rngadhara-paddhati, and 
another in the body of that work, which were first indicated 
by Capt. Wilford,> show that a term contained in the inscrip- 
tion on the column at Delhi, for which I proposed to substi- 
tute, with the advice of the Pandit who assisted me, the 


1 Sarvoru explains this very obscure passage otherwise: “there is (t.c. there 
should be) no doubt or hesitation in the mind of thee, who art the highest of 
embodied souls (Purushottama).” 

3 Purushottama isa title of Vishnu. With reference to this term, the author 
of the inscription asks, “Art thou not Vishnu himself? Art thou not he who 
slept in the arms of Lakshm{?’’ The legend of the churning of the ocean is well 
known. 

3 In the present copy the date is very distinct; and proves to be 1220; not 123, 
as was suspected by Sir William Jones. 

4 This part of the inscription is not legible. 

* As. Res., vol. ix. p. 189. 
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word ‘ bdhujdta” as a conjectural emendation, must be read 
‘ chahumdna,’ or ‘ chahardna ;’ being the name of the tribe to 
which the prince, there mentioned, belonged, and which is 
well known at this day under the appellation of Chauhan. In 
the preface, Sarngadhara describes himself as second in de- 
scent from Raghudeva, a priest attending on Hammira, King of 
Sékambhari, of the tribe of Chauhén, Chéhuvaén, or Béhu- 
vana (for the name is variously spelt in different copies). 
The work itself is a compilation of miscellaneous poetry [237] 
arranged under distinct heads; and one chapter (the 73rd) is 
devoted to the admission of stanzas concerning individual 
princes. Among them two stanzas occur, which are there 
cited as an inscription on a royal column of stone, erected as a 
sacrificial pillar ;! and which, on comparison, are found to be 
the same with the first two of the stanzas, on the pillar at 
Delhi. Several copies of the Sarngadhara-paddhati have been 
collated, in all of which the term. in question is written 
Bahuvéna, Comparing this with the preface of the same 
compilation, and with the inscription itself, we may be allowed 
to conjecture that Ch&huvana is the correct reading: the 
Nagari letters q and q being very liable to be confounded.® 


wat wafrerererarepyanye: a 
* [For an account of the Sdrngadharapaddhati, see Prof. Aufrecht’s Bodleian 
Catalogue, p. 122. In the Bodleian MS., and in two of the India Office Library 


MSS., the name of the tribe is written ChdAurdna, in two it is written Bahuddna or 
Vdhuvdna.) 
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X. 


ON ANCIENT MONUMENTS, CONTAINING 
SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS. 





(From the Astatic Researches, vol. ix. pp. 308—444. 
Calcutta, 1807. 4to. | 





[238] In the scarcity of authentic materials for the ancient, 
and even for the modern, history of the Hindu race, im- 
portance is justly attached to all genuine monuments, and 
especially inscriptions on stone and metal, which are occa- 
sionally discovered through various accidents, If these be 
carefully preserved and diligently examined, and the facts 
ascertained from them be judiciously employed towards eluci- 
dating the scattered information which can be yet collected 
from the remains of Indian literature, a satisfactory progress 
may be finally made in investigating the history of the 
Hindus. That the dynasties ef princes whe have reigned 
paramount in India, or the line of chieftains whe have ruled 
over particular tracts, will be verified; or that the events of 
war, or the effects of policy, during a series of ages, will be 
developed; is an expectation which 1 neither entertain, nor 
wish to excite. But the state of manners, and the prevalence 
of particular doctrines, at different periods, may be deduced 
from a diligent perusal of the writings of authors, whose age 
is ascertained ; and the contrast of different results, for various 
and distant periods, may furnish s distinct outline of the pro- 
gress of opinions. A brief history of the nation itself, rather 
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than of its government, will be thus sketched ; but if unable 
to revive the memory of great political events, we may at 
least be content to know what has been the state of arts, of 
sciences, of manners, in remote ages, among this very ancient 
and early civilized people; and to learn what has been the 
suc[239 |cession of doctrines, religious and philosophical, which 
have prevailed in a nation ingenious yet prone to superstition. 

Unfortunately, writers have seldom given the dates of their 
compositions ; and the Hindu’s love of fable, and distaste for 
sober narrative, have been as unfriendly to the biography of 
authors, as to the history of princes. The lives of few cele- 
brated persons have been written ; and those which have been 
composed exhibit the same fondness for improbable fiction 
which pervades the mythological works of the Hindus. The 
ago of an author must be, therefore, sought from circumstances 
mentioned in his writings: and none more frequently affords 
the desired information than the author's notice of his patron ; 
who generally is either the sovereign of the country, or some 
person standing in such relation to the court, as gives occasion 
to mention the name of the reigning prince. Thus every 
ancient monument which fixes the date of a reign, or de- 
termines the period of a particular dynasty, tends to the ascer- 
tainment of the age of writers who flourished in that reign or 
under that dynasty : and conversely, wherever dates can be, 
with confidence, deduced immediately from an author’s works, 
these may furnish historical information, and assist the ex- 
planation of ancient monuments. 

On this account the preservation and study of old inscrip- 
tions may be earnestly recommended. It is not on a first or 
cursory examination, that the utility of any particular monu- 
ment for the illustration of the civil or literary history of the 
country can be certainly determined. Even those which at 
first sight appear uninteresting, may be afterwards found to 
bear strongly on an important point. Instances might be 
brought from the few inscriptions which have been already 
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published. But it is not my present purpose to enter on an 
examination of published monuments, but to urge the com- 
munication of every inscription [240] which may be hereafter 
discovered ; at the same time that I lay before the Society 
copies and translations of those which have been recently 
communicated from various parts of India. 

It is a subject for regret, that the originals, of which versions 
have before been made public, are not deposited where they 
might be accessible to persons engaged in researches into 
Indian literature and antiquities: but much more so, that 
ancient monuments, which there is reason to consider as im- 
portant, have been removed to Europe before they had been 
sufficiently examined, or before they were accurately copied 
and translated. J may specify, with particular regret, the 
plate of copper fuund at Benares, and noticed by Capt. Wilford 
in the ninth volume of Asiatic Researches (p. 108) ; and still 
more a plate which has been mentioned to me by a learned 
Pandit (who assured ine that he was employed in deciphering 
it), and which appears, from a copy in his possession, to have 
contained a grant of land by the celebrated Jayachandra, 
when a young prince assuciated to the empire of his father ; 
from this information it seems to have been particularly 
valuable, on account of the genealogy comprised in it. 

Translations might indeed be made from the Pandit’s copy 
of the last-mentioned plate, and from one taken by a learned 
native in Capt. Wilford’s service, from the plate discovered at 
Benares. But my experience of the necessity of collating the 
copies made by the best Pandits, from inscriptions in ancient 
or unusual character, discourages me from placing implicit 
confidence in their transcripts; and the originals are at present 
beyond reach of [241] reference, having been conveyed to Europe 
to be there buried in some public museum or private collection. 


1 Sarvoru Trivedi; the same who assisted me in deciphering the -opy of an 
inscription on FirGz Shah's pillar at Delhi. As. Hes. vol. vii. p. 100. [Pages 
208-212 of the present volume. ] 
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The only amends, which conld be now made for the removal 
of those interesting monuments, would be the publication of 
copies correctly made in fac-simile. From such transcripts, 
provided they be executed with great care, the text may be 
deciphered and translated. An exact copy of the Sanskrit 
inscription on the stone at Cintra in Portugal, enabled Mr. 
Wilkins to ascertain the date and scope of that inscription ; as 
well as the names, which it contains.! Similar copies of other 
inscriptions would, in like manner, furnish Oriental scholars 
with the means of ascertaining their purport ; and the publica- 
tion of fac-similes may, for this purpose, be recommended to 
those who are in possession of the originals. 

I now proceed to describe, and, so far as I have succeeded 
in deciphering them, to explain, the several inscriptions on 
ancient monuments in stone and copper, which have been 
lately presented to the Asiatic Society. 


I. Inscription on a Plate of Copper found in the District of 
Tipura. 

Towards the end of 1803, a plate of copper was discovered 
in digging earth for the repair of the highway through the 
Manamati hills in the district of Tipura, It was carried to 
Mr. Eliot, magistrate of the district ; and by hin communi- 
cated to the Asiatic Society. On examination, it has been 
found to contain an inscription declaratory of a grant of land, 
dated near 600 years ago. 

The plate measures eleven inches in height and nine in 
breadth, and is engraved on one surface only. The sides 
[242] have a gentle curvature; and, at top, is an abrupt bend, 
allowing room to a figure coarsely delineated, and apparently 
intended to represent a temple. The character agrees nearly 
with that now in use in Bengal: but some of the letters bear 
a closer resemblance to the writing of Tirhut.* 


' Murphy’s Tvavels in Portugal, p. 277. 
* There is reason to suppose the writing, as well as the language, of Bengal, to 
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The following is an exact copy of the inscription in Négari 
letters, as deciphered by the aid of several Pandits. A 
literal translation is subjoined; and a fac-simile of the 
original is exhibited in the annexed plate.! 


u wth 

afagecaferrae ferarfrennatti- 
feaqrare: wcagadt wart oftware | 
wra: starrafa a aver Ufe varfrarit 
ae aes ware faa area ways: 1 9 
MRR aa eer: 

STATA TR A ATAR: | 
ee wit afafe wafegiqqran- 

waren wayarfers dferrrfas v2 x 
wfacereal aeratrafares: 

UAT RACAL aA: 

[243] Wfercdtfae wifey strata: 

EMA BAY Wrist 13 ti 
arrearage fy: nfrrafe teary 
AQTATSFATHA: SATTATATT: TT HT faa | 
WeaTgesfeary wat WRIT TT: 
ara arate wa us weer af ya 
aaaratrafera-qrraewreler yeaa: 
we ayaa tars SAT ATT | 
wrarafafcaaaferraray werarsrfer: faa: 
Wrava-fa faa ayerreany arargeterfen: 0 4 4 
ature faarttefaectactem afg saree’ 
Qe wie ara qaefacarmfaaenteite | 


be originally the same with the TirhGtiya: altered, in course of time, since the 
separation which has been the consequence of a colony of Kanyakubja Brahmans 
settling in Bengal. 

[The plates are omitted in this edition.] * [-waredy 7] 
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wa @qaeg frracagar faufagrearyta- 

gm wrrdarerafafraway-qeraaers a & i 
gaece Sr teeardre wats aa: | 

em efeuteta yaaa a: ati ot 


Uren afafce 4 at afaragive creutefa- 
firgat faut a agamt ver wetarata: 1 ct 
[244] ayaquafgen wedtet enre- 

afafawafa gat tyarat safe: | 

wezufa afeet afewt wa Ue en 
Terasawa: 1989 Tagawa: 
cefcaraeaarermt ance e: fafa 
want auigeita wa vo gare! Tass 2 

TRANSLATION. 

1. ‘In that*® eminent and spotless family, was born, an 
ornament of the learned, renowned throughout the world, en- 
dowed with science, and practising good deeds, the celebrated, 
happy, and venerable Hedi ;° in whose pure mind, virtue ever 
ranges, like a swan in the limpid lake. 

2. ‘From him sprung the happy chief of ministers, who 
exhibits the joys of unsullied glory ; a spotless moon among 
mortals, and at sight of whom the hare-spotted luminary * 

' [In the plate two letters seem to intervene between gatyd and tua. 

* This use of the pronoun indicates the conspicuousness of the object; as if 
sufficiently known without further dengnation. 

3 Here, as well as with the subsequent names, the particle eva is subjcined 
without changing the preceding vowel. This is contrary to the rules of the 


language, and emendations have been accordingly proposed: but I shall not dis- 
turb the text. 

* The moon is named S’agin, from a funcied resemblance of its spots to a leveret. 
Pandits, to whom | showed maps of the moon, copied from Hevelius and Ricciolus, 
fixed upon the Loca Paludosa and Mons Porphyrites, or Keplerus and Aristarchus, 
for the spots, which, they think, exhibit the similitude of a hare. 


* 
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appears swoln (with envy], and distempered with alternate 
increase and wane. 

[245] 3. ‘That venerable officer,! ever relying on holy vir- 
tues,* is eminently conversant with well-guided morals, and 
conspicuous for the observance of practical duties. 

4. “Himself an ocean of generosity and meditation, yet 
thirsting to taste, by practice of austerity, that which alone 
confines the fleeting thoughts ;* sympathizing with other living 
beings, an unrivalled theatre of virtue, practising good deeds, 
and, in private, only a contemplative saint, this auspicious 
Dhadi alone rose, as a luminary of joy above the earth. 

d. ‘‘ Superior to the world was the delight of this pre-emi- 
nent sovereign of the earth, the happy Ranabanka-malla, 
whose officer‘ he was; for the deity who has a hundred eyes ® 
is obscured, even in his own abode, by the dazzling glories 
of that [monarch], which traverse the three worlds, in all 
directions, 

6. “May the twenty dronas® of land, in the village of 
Tjakhanda, granted to him by that generous prince, continue 
as long as sun and moon endure, yielding the ample [246] 
harvest of unsullied praise ; for it is land secure from invasion, 
delightful, like a pleasant painting, and appears like a crest in 
the assemblage of cities. 

7. “ This land, with definite boundaries, has been given by 


1 The term is Aswanibandhika, which the Pandite are disposed to explain us 
signifying “a general commanding cavalry.’’ Other interpretations may be sug- 
gested: the word is an unusual one, 

.2 This, as indeed the whole of the verse, is obscure, and admits of various 
interpretations. In this place, more than one reading has been proposed. 

3 Here again the sense is vbecure ; and more than one reading may be proposed. 


_ The praise is evidently grounded on the union of practical virtues with religious 


contemplation. 

4 Asdwanibandhika. 6 Indra. 

¢ A measure of land, still used in the eastern parts of Bengal, originally as 
much as might be sown with one droga of seed: fur a drona is a measure of 
capacity. (As. Res., vol. v. p. 96.) The drona, vulgarly called din, varies in 
different districts, It may, however, be reckoned nearly equivalent to eight 
bighas, or two acres and two-thirds. 
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the liberal prince himself, the range of whose glory therefore 
extends, as is fit, in all directions. 

8. “O future kings; understand this inscription on copper, 
by which that officer! humbly now solicits you: this land 
should be preserved; nor is the permanence of the realm con- 
sistent with the slightest injury: a shame on avarice! That 
land is, as it were, a widow, the sovereign of which is despised 
(for his covetousness]. 

9. “ Although this excellence of the descendants [of that 
prince] which is guarded by their natural virtues, be suffi- 
ciently apparent, yet does Medini, urged by the multitude of 
the good qualitics of that unsuilled race, thus make it known.’ 

“Years expired of the Saka king 1141;3 dated in the 
seventeenth year of Ranabanka-malla, Srimat Harikéla-deva, 
or expressed in numerals, Samvat,> 17; on the 26th of the 
Sun's being in the balance.” 


[247] IT. Inscription on a Plate of Copper found tn the District 
of Gorakhpur. 


A plate of copper, containing an inscription in the Sanskrit 
language, declaratory of a grant of land, but without date, was 
lately found in the district of Gorakhpur, near the river called 
the little Gandhak. It was brought to Mr. John Ahmuty, 
magistrate of the district, and by him communicated to Captain 
Wilford, who has presented it to the Asiatic Society. 

The plate, which is 16} mches long, and 12} broad, is en- 
graved on one face only. The lines, of which there are 24, run 


} Adwanibandhikea. 

2 This inscription appears not to be a grant by the sovereign; but a memorial 
of the grant recorded by the possessor, who must have been the heir of the grantee, 
and who seems to acknowledge in this place the liberality of the grantor’s suc- 
ceasors continuing the land to him. 

> Corresponding to a.p. 1219. 

* This prince is probably a different person from the grantor named in the 
fifth verse. 

* Here Samvat is used for the year of the king's reign. See remarks, towards 
the close of this paper, on an inscription found at Amg&chhi in Dinhjpar. 
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in the length of the plate; and on the left side is a curvature, 
on which a semicircular appendage is riveted, containing a 
flat button representing the impression of a seal. The figure 
is very imperfect, but seems to be intended for some animal. 

With the plate itself, Captain Wilford communicated a 
copy of its contents as deciphered by a Pandit in his service. 
On carefully comparing it with the original, I found all the 
essential passages, as well as the names, correctly given: a few 
alterations, which this comparison showed to be necessary, 
have been made with the concurrence of several Pandits from 
Tirhut, who assisted me in collating it. I preferred the aid 
of Pandits of that province, because the peculiarities of the 
characters where they differ widely, as they do in many in- 
stances, from common Devandgari, make a nearer approach 
to the Tirhitiya letters than to any other now in usp. The 
whole inscription is indeed remarkable for the uncommon form 
of the consonants, and the very unusual manner in which the 
vowels are marked. On this account an exact copy of the 
original in fac-simile will be subjoined ;! as well as a correct 
[248] transcript in modern Devanagari letters. The following 
version is as literal as the difference of idiom permits. 


TRANSLATION. 

1 ‘Salutation to the God, who is manifested in various 
forms, from earth to the performer of a sacrifice,? who is 
an universal soul, to be apprehended only by contempla- 
tion of saints; and who pervades all. 

2. “Salutation to the unborn God,? who makes the 
world’s production, its continuance, and ultimate destruc- 
tion; and the recollection of whom serves as a vessel of 
transport across the ocean of mundane ills. 

3. “Salutation be to the husband of Lakshmi; to him 

1 See plate iii. [omitted in this edition). 
2 Siva, manifested in eight material forms: oi. Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Ether, 


the Sun, the Moon, and the person who performs a sacrifice. 
3 Brahms the creator, himself not created, and therefore termed unborn. 
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who reposes on Sesha as on a couch; to him who is 
Vishnu extracting the thorns of the three worlds ; to him 
who appears in every shape.' 

4. “Salutation be to the blessed foot of P&rvati,® which 
destroyed the demon Mahisha, by whom all had been 
overcome ; and which gives felicity to the world. 

5. ‘Surrounded by groves of lofty canes,® inaccessible 
through the range of edifices on the hill’s summit ; encom- 
passed by a deep ditch, in which fountains spring; secure 
by impassable defence from dread of foes, a [249] royal 

6. abode there is named Vijayapura,‘ which is situated on 
the declivity of the northern mountain, where the pain of 
regret is unknown, and every gratification is found. 

7. “There reigned the fortunate Dharmaditya, like 
another Bodhisattwa, a mighty and prosperous prince, 
whose glory spread over the four seas. His son was 

8, Jayaditya,® adorable like the moon, the fortune of the 
world, like the tree which bears every desired fruit, and 
satisfying thirst like a deep lake ; humble, though a king ; 

9. though young, prudent and averse from amorous passion ; 
though liberally bestowing all, yet ever receiving the best 
result of all. 

10. ‘“* His minister, learned, intelligent, and vanquisher 


1 Vishnu, who reposes on the serpent Ananta or 8’esha; and who has been 
inoarnate in various shapes, to relieve the world from oppressors. 

? Bhavani or Durga slew Mahish&asura. The legend is well known. 

3 Bamboos (Bambusa arundinacea and other species). 

* The place here described may be Vijey-pur, on the northern declivity of the 
Vindhya hills, a few miles from the temple of Vindhy4-vasini near Mirz&pur on 
the Ganges. I¢ ia the ancient residence of a family, which claims descent from 
the former sovereigns of Benares; and is stili the abode of the head of that family. 
Bat the terms of the text, Uttaragiri-katake, rather seem to signify ‘ declivity of 
the northern mountain,’ than ‘northern declivity of the mountain;’ and that inter- 
pretation pointe to the range of snowy mountains, instead of Vindbya, which is 
reckoned a tropical range. 

‘® The name of Jayéditya is known as the patron of certain authors who 
flourished at Kés'f; and who are considered as ancient writers. He is mentioned 
in the title of the Vamana-kasik&, and even termed the author of that grammatical 
work. I shall not undertake to determine whether this be the same person. 
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of foes, the son of a mighty chieftain and counsellor 
Kritakirti, was the fortunate Madali,' [250] whose pleasing 

11. counsels obtained a ready hearing, and who was by nature 
eager for the reduction of enemies.® 

12. “The village of Dummaduma,® obtained by him 
from the royal favour, and rich in tillage, dwellings, and 
cattle, has been assigned by him to Durga. 

13. ‘“‘ The opulence of the good, who put their trust in 
the great, is, indeed, beneficial to others: the clouds gather 
water from the sea, and shower it down on the growing crop. 

14. Rare indeed are those liberal persons, who distinguish not 
between their own dependents and strangers: how many 
are the all- productive trees even in the celestial grove P5 

15. “Do not imagine, father,® that, in the sinful age, a 
general equality prevails: the sovereign defends the earth, 

16, but a weak individual guards not even his house.’ Birth 
and death, success and misfortune, are perpetually passing : 
why not, therefore, protect another's glory like one’s own ? 


! The names, being uncommon, are, in this instance, doubtful. S8’rimad&li is 
clearly given as the name of the minister: and either the whole of it may be his 
name ; or it may be resolved into Srimat A’li, or into S’ri MadGli. The latter is 
most agreeable to the prevailing practice of prefixing S’ri to a proper name. In 
this inscription, the auspicious syllable is prefixed to the names of the two kings 
first mentioned; but is not,added to the names of the writers of it, who are noticed 
towards the close. (v. 20 and 22.) 

Kritakirti may signify ‘of established fame:’ but, if taken as an epithet, it 
leaves no other term which can be assumed as the name of the minister's father. 

2 The text exhibits Prakpitiparabaddhakeksho. Though a very unsatisfactory 
reading, it is here preserved, and has been translated in the most probable sense 
which I am able to suggest for it. [Should it not be prakpitiparabaddhakaksho ?} 

> A village of this name is situated in the district of Allahabad, within twenty 
miles of Bijeypur on the Ganges. But the name is not uncommon: and may 
belong to some place nearer to the northern mountains. 

4 Jay&ditya’s minister, Mad4li, appears to have assigned this village for general 
charitable uses, by consecrating it to the goddess Durgé. Such at least seem to 
he the most consistent reading and interpretation of the text. 

5 Indra’s garden called Nandana; in which five celestial trees are placed, termed 
Kalpadruma, Pfrijata, etc. The Kalpadruma yields, as its fruit, everything 
which is desired. 

¢ [Tdta may also mean ‘son,’ as addressing a future generation. 

1 The intention of this and the following lines is to deprecate the resumption 
of the grant. 
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17.He, who bestows fertile land [251] furnished with 
the means of agriculture, mounts a celestial vehicle, and 

18, ascends to heaven, gladdening his progenitors. But he, 
who foolishly resumes land allotted to gods or priests, 
assuredly causes his ancestors to fall to hell, even though 
they had previously attained heaven. 

19. ‘Sprung from a very pure race, respectful towards 
gods, priests, spiritual parents, and the king, a generous 

20. founder of temples, who has dug many ponds; by the 
tenderness of his disposition an image of Sugata,' a treasure 
of virtues, with subdued organs, wise, and averse from un- 
pleasing discourse: such was the Kaéyastha Nagadatta. 

21. By him was composed with great devoutness, this praise 
of the minister; in apt measure and pleasing verse, 
clegant * and apposite. 

22. ‘*The last three verses were written by his younger 
brother Vidyddatta ; for he himself was fearful of pro- 
claiming his own virtues. 

23. ‘Rich and fertile is the village, obtained through 
[252] the king's favour as an endowment for subsistence, 
and still more productive is this other village for virtuous 
men.” > 


' From this comparison to Sugata or Buddha, as well as a previous comparison 
to a Bodhisattwa, it may be inferred that the author, if not himself a follower of 
the sect of Buddha, was at least more amicably disposed towards that sect thaa 
modern orthodox Hindus appear to be. 

It is hardly necessary to inform the reader, that the last Buddha was conspicuous 
for hie tender, compassionate disposition. The mythology of the sect of Buddha 
peoples heaven with Bodhisattwas; and, from this clase of beings, the Buddhas 
are selected. Gautama Buddha was a Bodhisatéwa under the name of S’wetaketu, 
before he was incarnate as Siddhartha, son of S’uddhodana. 

2 The text exhibits Surna-kyitasobh&; which must be amended by reading 
either Swarpa or Suvarga. The last is preferable as giving the most correct 
metre: either way the meaning is rendered ‘elegant as gold,’ or ‘ by well selected 
words :' for suvarge or swarne signifies gold; and may be resolved into two words, 
eu ‘well,’ and varne or area a ‘ letter’ or ‘syllable.’ 

2 The last line is very obecure. If it have been rightly deciphered and explained, 
it may allude to some other grant held by the Raja's minister, for his own sub. 
atstence, 


[253] 
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a Maa NTS 4a: 0 
feanfeararereny te frrarat | 
atert WereaeaTs Vea HGA a: 19 
ware aaqeafafafarercanfrd | 
SATCATACH ATTA AT AS HA: wR ki 
Waly aay Tagan | 
aruazararfafrena frwefea v3 x 
wait fafartitwateargcantaa | 
UTAMUTSTATS ATSTHRTSTIAT by ti 


atarearizen yofacyg ifs ca i 8 a 
TAS TNTT Vay arat Sree wey | 
HS CI TUTTE: Harare trae: 1 sk 
Trarfa et fetter garfa wrt wird | 
wendy fa array aeraracare: be 

we afaa: qareat aereyareay farferflarcifa: | 
VAM Faer: wasreafwararresy: 1 90 4 
Gea Y Fareas Fea: wat fa wreg ara: | 
wefarcreaet nye ae wtrarfafca 194 0 
CACATHMTAT UTAY TIAMATTSATH: | 
whrraferrranren gare wrfaraa a 42 
wafa fe aat fafa: eCromay aerariiae | 
WAACISTTS ae HST: Wers Tat 1 93 | 
eracanfafaaen: ait facet fe dfs weer | 
wergar: fererer: Fre TAG TH 9G A 


YOU. 11. [zesaYs 11.) ” 
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aT wee afega-fa fe gareat art TaTaT | 
Tafa agut rcofrcrargy fe wyee: 04k 
we aca & dofere Yat quredt waa | 
ufe Ge acahitf arfara ware area 96 8 
ufearcudgat wqutt at ceria qereat | 
[254] wafa fearares: fay @ WARTTIATH 190 8 
woucfa at faarergafganrzaferat aqut | 
eaerrafa fret orvafa a geerercey n9cs 
ufafategaaen Qafgayercafaratram: | 
wrfaaaytcrera: STFCAS ATH ARaTAT 1 98 I 
quanfaa: woe qofafacaaferaterar fart | 
fafirrare faa: arvart araee ef 20 0 
aferra am cfr wee Teer | 
BUA wfarrey wea aca wyfafcs w 29 4 
YT OTIC aS UT Stara Taye | 
weary ferafad frre te yard o 22 1 


CINTA ETAT WHAM TTAT HTT ATT | 
atancfatcfa gat arat-U Meat: WT: a 23 8 


HII. Inscription on three Plates of Brass found at Chitradurg. 


A grant of land, engraved on three plates of brass, which 
were found at Chitradurg in the year 1800, and a fac-simile of 
a similar grant found at the same place, have been presented 
by Major C. Mackenzie to the Asiatic Society. 

[255] The plates, which appear to be very similar in both 
grants, may be described from that, of which the original has 
been received. They are nearly seven inches wide and as 
many high, but surmounted by an arch of two inches in 
height. The two exterior plates have been engraved on the 
inner side only: the middle one is so on both faces. At the 

a 
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edge is a rim, half a line thick, by whieh the inscription is 
secured from bemeg effaced by the rubbing of the plates. They 
are held together by a brass ring, on which is a seal of the 
same metal representing a boar. The engraved surfaces have 
some appearance of having been once gilt. 

The language is Sanskrit, exceptmg the description of the 
lands, which is in the Kanara dialect. The whole inscription 
is in Devanagari characters: but some of the letters are formed 
in a very unusual manner. It contains a grant by the king 
of Vidydnagar (pronounced Bijanagar), formerly the capital 
of Karndtaka: and is dated little more than four hundred 
years ago. Grants, by kings of this dynasty, are not uncom- 
mon in the Dakhin ; and may be of use in determining the 
dates of their several reigns. These princes were enlightened 
patrons of science; especially Harihara and Bukkardéya, sons 
of Sangama the founder of the dynasty. 

Major Mackenzie forwarded a translation of this inscription 
made by his interpreter Kavelly Boria. Tho original is, in 
some instances, read differently by the Pandits whom T have 
consutted: not, however, making any change in the purport, 
nor in any material passage. The following translation is 
conformable to their interpretation: and the copy, which is 
subjoined, exhibits the text as read by them. 


[256] TRANSLATION. 


1. “Salutation to Ganesa. I bow to Sambhu, graced 
with the beautiful moon crowning his lofty head; him- 
self the pillar, which upholds the origin of the three 

2. worlds.! May he, whose head is like an elephant’s, the 


1 Siva, or Mab&deva, is figured withthe moon asa crest. According to my- 
thology, he upholds the creator. 

This, and the two following stanzas, seem to be the same which are found, but 
in a different order, at the beginning of the inscription on the plates preserved at 
the temple of Konjeveram (As. Res., vol, iii. p. 39) ; with some difference, how- 
ever, in the reading and interpretation. . 
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son of Hara,! the cause of uninterrupted supremacy, the 
giver of boons, and the luminary which dispels darkness,* 
3. preserve us. May the auspicious primeval boar, by whom, 
closely embraced, the earth exults, grant us vast prosperity. 
4. “The ambrosial moon, brother of the goddess Ramé, 
is the offspring of the milky ocean,‘ having a common 
origin with the gem Kaustubha, the all-productive tree 
5. and the ever-beneficent cow. In the lunar race was born 
a king named Yadu,° by a descendant of whom [Krishna] 
6.son of Vasudeva, the earth has been protected. In his 
line arose a king named San[257 |gama,® who abounded in 
weighty virtues, and shunned the society of the wicked. 


™ 


7. “This king had [five] sons, Harihara, Kampa, 
Bukkaraya who was sovereign of the earth,’ Mérapa and 
Mudgapa. 

8. ‘Among these five graceful princes, the most cele- 
brated was Bukka, sovereign of the earth, conspicuous for 

9. valour, as Arjuna among the Pandavas. Therefore, did 
Bukkaréya, fierce in battle, become a fortunate prince, 
applying lis left shoulder® to uphold the burden of the 
mighty clephants posted at the quarters of the world. 


' Ganesa, figured with an clephant’s bead, reckoned son of Hara or Mahadeva 
and of his wife Parvaté, 

® The original is here inaccurate: it exhibits Taras tivra timira gihiro ; which 
means nothing, and in which a syllable is deficient for the metre. In the fac- 
simile of another grant, the same passage is correctly written, Weradas tivra 
timira mihiro, 

3 The incarnation of Vishnu, as a boar, who upheld the earth submerged by 
the ocean, ia well known to all who are conversant with Indian mythology. 

* The story of the churning of the ocean is familiar to every one. 

5 Yudu, the celebrated ancestor of Krishna, waa of the lunar race. 

6 The pretensions of Sangama to be descended from the lunar line of Kshatriyas 
or Chandravan:'is are here asserted. 

1 The names of three of these princes, as well as of their father, occur in the 
writings of Madhava-fcharya, and of his brother Sayana-fcharya, who were 
priests and counsellors of those monarchs. 

Harihara Raja, and Bukkana R&ja or Bukkarfya, are named in MA&dhava’s 
commentary on the Vedas, and Kampa is mentioned in his grammatical works. 

* The text appears to exhibit the negative of dakshina ‘ right.’ 

At the eight principal points of the compass, elephants uphold the world. 
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10. When his army, in warlike array, performed evolutions on 
the frontier of his dominions, the Turushkas felt their 
mouths parched; the Konkana, terrified, apprehended 
impending death; the Andhras fled, in consternation, to 
the caverns; the Gurjaras trembled; the KAmbojas lost 
their firmness; and the Kalingas were quickly discomfited ! 

[258] 11. ‘‘He was a conspicuous monarch, splendid, 
and a supreme ruler of kings, but acting towards disobodient 

12. princes, as the king of birds towards serpents: embraced 
by the concubines of kings, destroying hostile chiefs, de- 
fending the heroes of Hindt-r4ya, endowed with know- 
ledge and other qualities. 

13. ‘“ By that victorious king was Vidydé-nagari made a 
permanent metropolis; a fortunate city, which is adapted 
to promote universal conquest. 

14. “ Gaurambik& became his queen; a princess re- 
spectable for her virtues; as Ramé the beloved wife of 

15. Krishna; as Gauri, of Siva; as Sachi, of Indra; as 

16. Saraswati, of Brahiné; as Chhéy4, of Sarya‘ By the 


' This verse is extremely inaccurate in the original: it has been corrected with 
the aid of the fac-simile of another grant before mentioned. It begins, Yasyoddh- 
aya yudadhe yuddha range, which is unmeaning and contains tov many syllables 
for the metre. It should be, as in the other inscription, Vasyodyud yuddha range. 
A syllable is wanting in Turushkdh, written Tushkch. Two were deficient in 
Bhaya bhara bharitah, expressed Bhava bharitah, Both inscriptions write Kam- 
bhydh for Kdmbgjah. In one, Sapari is erroneously put for Sapads. 

All the names of nations, which occur in this place, have been repeatedly ex- 
plained. 

2 These stanzas are very obscure: and I am not confident that they are rightly 
translated. Hindd-rf&ya seems to be similar to the Hinddpati of Bundelkhand: 
for so the government of that country was denominated under the chiefs, who 
ruled it in the last and in the preceding century. 

The stanzas appear to be similar to two in the grant preserved at Konjeveram : 
viz. 26th and 26th. (As. Res., vol. iii. p. 47.) But there is some difference in 
reading as well as interpretation. 

3 Vidyf-nagarf signities the city of science. Farishtsh was mistaken, when he 
affirmed, that it was founded by R4j4 Ballal-deo and named after hie son Bij4- 
ray. (Scott's History of Dekhan, Intr. p. xi.) It is believed to have been 
founded by the two brothers Harihara and Bukkarfya, 

‘ The gods and goddesses, to whom this happy couple is here compared, sre 
mentioned in the text by titles, some of which are uncommon; and have been 
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charms of her graceful gaiety, [259] she obscured 
Tilottam& ;' by her happy fidelity to her husband, she 
excited the envy of Anasiyaé.® 

17. ‘This liberal prince, pre-eminent among kings, 
begot, on that divine princess? a son named Harihara: 

18. who is become a protector of the good and punisher of 
the wicked; who has obtained his wish, with the wise: 
who is enviable, and is devoted to the god Harihara. 
19. “Tho tree of virtue thrives by water poured with 
his donations ; 4 while he shines with the splendid glory of 
sixteen kinds of gift.® 
20. “In the year 1317; and, of the cycle, Dhéta; in 
the month of Magha, and light fortnight; on the day of 
21. full moon ; under the asterism sacred to the Pitris (Magha) ; 

on Sunday ; upon the bank of the river Tungabhadra, 
22. which is adorned by the mountain Hemakuta ; in the pre- 
33. sence of the auspicious deity, Virupéksha ;7 the valiant 

Harihara," revered among [260] mortals, liberal in his 
34. gifts of land, and especially attentive to venerable priests, 
22. has graciously given, with gold and with a libation of water, 
23. to the auspicious descendant of Bharadw&ja and follower 

of the Rigveda, the wise Vishnudikshita Pattabardhi, son 
24. of Vaéchaspati surnamed Bhila; and to the learned 


therefore changed, in the translation, to others more generally known. Ramé is 
probably intended for Radh& as a representative of Lakshmi. 

In the original, Saraswati is called Vani; but the fac-simile of the other in- 
scription exlnbits Savitrf. S’achi is, in the original, erroneously written S‘achi ; 
and ydma occurs at the beginning of the verse for ndma. 

‘ Tilottamé is the name of a nymph celebrated for her beauty. 

* Anasdy& is wife of Atri, and distinguished for conjugal affection. The name 
signifies unenvious. 

* The princess is here termed Ganuri, which isa title of Parvatf; and which 
conveys an allusion to her own name Gaurambika. 

¢ Solemn donations are ratified by pouring water into the hand of the donee. 

* Sixteen meritorious gifts are enumerated in treatises on donation. 

* Corresponding to a.p. 1395. 

7 A ttle of S’iva. 

* The difference of idiom makes it necessary to transpose, in the translation, 
vome of the verses ef the original. 
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Anantadikshita son of Ramabhatta, a descendant of 
25. Vasishtha and follower of Apastamba’s Yajurveda, inhabi- 
28. tant of Ruchangi (a place known to have been visited by 
the Pandavas), the fertile and all-productive village of 
25. Médenahalli, also named Hariharapura, situated in the 
26. midst of Bhilichedra, east of the village called Arisiker, 
27.south of Gandikehalli, west of Pallavakaté, and north 
29. of Bhidihalli, a place to be honoured by all ; marked on 
the four sides by distinct boundaries; together with its 
treasures, and hidden deposits, its stones, and everything 

80. which it does or may contain; abounding with objects 
pleasing to the eye; fit to be enjoyed by two persons ; 
graced with elegant trees; furnished with wells, cisterns, 
ponds and banks; to be successively possessed by the 

31. sons, grandsons and other descendants [of the grantees], as 
long as the sun and moon endure, subject to be mortgaged, 

32. sold, or any way disposed of; a village visited by assiduous 
and gentle priests and attendants, and by various wise 
persons, who are conversant with holy rites, and surpass in 
voice melodious birds.” ! 

[261] A particular description of the bounds of the village, 
and its land-marks, is next inserted in the Kénara language. 
After which the patent proceeds thus : 

‘‘ This patent is of the king Harihara, the sole unalterable 
tree of beneficence, magnanimous, and whose sweet strains 
compose this royal grant. By his command this patent has 
been framed, expressed in due form, in the sacred tongue.’ 

“The boundaries of the village on all sides have been 
stated in the provincial dialect. 

1 Some parts of this long passage are obscure and doubtful. The last stanza, 
with two preceding, omitting one, (that is, the 29th, 30th, and 32nd) appears to 
be the same with three which occur in the grant preserved at Konjeveram, viz. 
43rd, 44th, and 45th. (As. Res., vol. iii. p. 51.) But there are some variations 
between the reading of them in this inscription, and in the copy of the Konje- 
veram plates, from which Sir W. Jones made his version of that grant: and, in a 


few instances, the interpretation which I have adopted differs from his. 
3 This passage may indicate the artist's name, V4yideva. 
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“Of original gift or confirmation of it, confirmation is 
superior to gift; by generous grants a man obtaing heaven ; 
by confirmation of them, an unperishable abode ; for the con- 
firmation of another's donation is twice as meritorious as a 
gift made by himeelf; and his own munificence is rendered 
fruitless by resumption of another’s grants. He who resumes 
land, whether bestowed by himself or by another, is born an 
insect in ordure for sixty thousand years. In this world is 
one only sister of all kings, namely land, which has been con- 
ferred on priests:+ she must not be enjoyed nor espoused.’ 
This general maxim of duty for kings, should be strictly 
observed by you in all times; so Ramachandra earnestly con- 
jures all future sovereigns? 

[262] «Sri Virdp&ksha; or the auspicious deity with 
uneven eyes.” ‘ 


rarer wa: h 
WAAC Yar TTATATTS | 
Verrerraqcrcarqranary TAs 1 9b 
VATTATERGAATCY STCUTAM: | 
werelintafacfafecy ecrea: bt 
wtarerfercrel u: fared fang weet 
wrearfatfgar a4 Afeat ae area 23k 
ufe shenraergaraayegyec: | 
CATYR: FUTHTS: VTTaTATATg: 8 


1 The terms may signify ‘‘fully granted away, or properly bestowed.” 

2 In mythology, as well as in figurative language, the earth is wife of the 
sovereign. With an allusion to this idea, land, which has been granted away, is 
here called the king's sister: and his seizure of such land is pronounced incestuous. 

The expression which has been translated ‘espoused’ (karagrahyd, literally, ‘to 
be taken by the hand’), will also signify ‘subjected to taxation :* for kara signi- 
fies ‘tax’ as well as ‘hand.’ 

4 This appears to be s quotation from some poem (a Pur&ya or R&mfyaya). 
The whole of the concluding part of the inscription (comprised in five stanzas) 
seems to be the same with the close of the grant on plates of copper preserved at 
Konjeveram. See As. Res., vol. iii. p. 53. 

* This signature is in Kanara letters. 


[263] 


[264] 
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STYTAS we UYtA wetaha: | 

UTferet ereertter aT eae ayeret ay a 
Wyre Fe tare FeyWTT: | 
woragicaray:| wyatt ava ata: ug i 
WMSEHCET: BAY Garcraawtrafe: | 
ATCA FAIA FaTCTATS woe: uo 4 
Wart TATA wea Fanaa: | 
Wfaafawat way: uTUpaTefraresa: 1 so 


ATA THAT MTTRITAAAATT FATT AAT YT: 
wraren: fern tah: safe aera TAayT: BfayT: 1 V1 
Crarfacraaaat ay TraeacTawe: | 
wrTarfatct year enya ArTyATTTS 99 | 
TRAIT AFT G: TCT: | 
fesuraacary: qretenfafactarn: 192 4 
atfaararet frafarareenifert | 
rer fanferat Ay crovaret wer farts #93 8 
we wrefeaar ara ated arava | 
ATAMAYYT ATATTSMATN TIT TAT 98 bi 
Barge Gear a wets wafeafes: | 
frarereer arfret wree qaaica 094 t 
faorafrertreratarcapatrar ear | 
wagqarta agen aerifaeararrat 4% 

Trafysrata: | 
vert efcecy tat gartyeareag 196 4 


1 [I have added a visarga after -dsanga.] 


234 
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fasrnicfem we gernafa qras: | 
warrant fagar are areiy efCeT TT: ge 
ufernreqeratfa' ayer ufcytfera | 
CMTC TA TER WaUTTT: 190 8 
wianyafrem 9 afae wre | 

ATAATS HTS UTTATAT AyTfaet tok 
wey faggae aTyTCE ega 
FRARTHSTML Faacrawrfas se 9 
irgureeva afawl yrerfaa 
ATCATHSL ATT TTA TAATTS FW RZ kt 
areaafiarera Fat Wear’ | 
ugaufan fereyeifetarra whadu 234 
Ufyerrearargereagyrarvenfeya | 
craggarrmatteara faufat a zy a 
Rfaworawarerarqefyarerntae | 
farferwartfaruratarara wird were a 24 4 
yaaa fart ararefcatacawant | 
afeayenrfirurarareteat feyaria a 268 


adaral eyatardga | aaa: | 
fafufa:Quarrreafawararaafad & 22 8 





OCTET CCL TO, “Utter eaten ten ner CTE tts mtn Aseria rete tne Sere jatar nanettnpaleeetinn etait ne nemtiytnpenr tana 


? [This line is eo printed in the Asiatic Researches, and in the London edition 
of the Essays. Itshould be 


ACTIN TEM: VSTTS F 1] 


* Cyrene?) 
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aadereaarenty frmerenta ater w 39 t 
adht wae: ferk: gorfeargcrrs: | 
fafadftgQ: sfierafaacfadfatcr u 32 4 
RO efcecanparerneay wafer | 
YSTHAT HATA ACTA FaTTA: #32 
& feca@arrarcgderg range | 

eS eae a ANN 


UTA TAT Ta aA YATRA Ta aAa- 
Ca a TTY ECE TTA: Qranaeee- 
UTfcarrear 4 
[266] wen wesTawta qraa 4 fafafad | 
Wraeareraguay afqzay fated o 


uae aft Ma aheaq yayai | 
m aiteer a CUTE fare AT TUT U 
wrarat-¢ wiagiarei 
BTS VTA areata watz: | 
aaraarerrfay: ofeaarry 
YU Fat AIT CAT: 2 
1 (This should be the first line of an Ary& sloka ; 


a 
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fasrrdtcfem we gererrafa qras: | 
warrat fagar are arent Ufcet WT: 19S 
uferrrrenerarta’ ayer afcyrfara | 
STATICS TA THA WATTS: 1:92 8 
wafayafgam 9 afae wren | 
ATSATS HTS GraaTAt aerfereat v 20 4 
MeN fa_sae aTyTTE CYA 
WARTS T Pores rays a 29 4 
wifreuryere afawt yaerfaa 
ATCATHAL ATT ATA AATTS FW RZ 
Sear Fars Tay 
ugaufae faogeifeterra wiaa u 23 4 
fea ATTA SaTaay aes | 
Uraaggarraaiteara frafaa v zy a 
Wraworawararerqafyereratas | 
farfereagtfraradtaray ard aereet uw 24 
years fart wrarefestacewyane | 
afeayenrtirurgrareteat fawariaa a et 
UAT TARTANA aaa ae | 
ware afeyerengucat fafy fara a 20 1 
Nfrrreat waved 9t efcecrfare | 
merewifaaa siraaatad eu 
wdaral Vy-alardga F qa: | 
fafufa:Quararafawarraafat ie 1 


' [areqerarat?] 


? (This line is oo printed in the Asiatic Researches, and in the London edition 
of the Essays. Itshould be 


* Cgaptret 7) 


WET: Wats 4 1] 


[266] 


“1 [This should be the first line of an Ary vloka : 
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atta wae: fer: gcifergcrrs: | 
fafaafty®: sfietrafaacfattarcr a 32 a 
NO efcecanparrttear aafarri | 
YSTHAT MATA BRCTAT FaTTA: «33 t 
a fecauararcadararyat | 
alan eae. 


CSAS TTA TAT AC THAT ATA- 
CAA! CTT EFCC TTA: Trane ete 
urfcareret a 
re weerante yrad y fafatat | 
Wrenreraiway afazan fafa 1 
wherwmna wefey dat Syerrveat fafaar a 
STATA STITT ATT 
STUPSAAATAT A TTS TTS | 
VATU AGT FRACS ATYAT AA | 
UCT MUNNY are fa ae wae 1 
ACAI SA AT AT ECA AYAT | 
ufsaqagarfy fesrat araa aft: 1 
Uae afar Ma aaa ya 
4 vyoat | SCUTE fare at T_T ti 

VraTa-Y Maa ITaTi 

Bra Bre areatay watz: | 
aataararntfan: afeaarrt 


TUT ETAT: 1] 
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IV. Another and similar Inscription found at the same place. 


With a fac-simile of the foregoing inscription, Major 
Mackenzic communicated the copy of another inscription found 
also at Chitradurg and in the same year. The whole of the 
introductory part, containing the name of the prince, and his 
genealogy, is word for word the same in both grants: except- 
ing a few places, where the variations are [267] evidently 
owing to mistakes of the artist, by whom the plates were en- 
graved. I have consequently derived much assistance from 
this fac-simile in deciphering the original inscription before 
described. 

The grant, here noticed, is by the same prince, and dated 
in Saka 1213; only four years anterior to the one before 
translated. I think it therefore unnecessary to complete the 
deciphering of it, or to insert a copy or translation merely for 
the name and description of the lands granted, or the designa- 
tions of the persons on whom they were bestowed. 

Concerning the similarity of the grants, it may be remarked, 
that this circumstance is not a sufficient ground of dis- 
trust ; for it cannot be thought extraordinary, that a set form 
of introduction to patents should have been in use; or that 
grants, made within the space of four years, by the same per- 
son, should be alike. I must acknowledge, however, that the 
inaccuracies of the original have impressed me with some 
doubt of the genuineness of the preceding grant. I do not, 
however, suspect it to be a modern forgery : but I apprehend, 
that it may have been fabricated while the upper Karnétaka 
continued under the sole domination of Hindu princes. Still it 
may not be without its use, as an historical monument: since 
it may be fairly presumed, that the introductory part is 
copied from a more ancient monument; perhaps from that 
with which it has been now collated. 
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V. Inscription on a stone found at Kurugode in the district 
of Adoni. 

Another ancient monument, for the communication of which 
the Asiatic Society is indebted to the same gentleman, whose 
zeal for literary research, and indefatigable [268] industry 
in the prosecution of inquiries, cannot be too much praised, was 
found by him in the upper Karnataka in 1801, and has been 
presented to the Asiatic Society, with the following account of 
its discovery and of the inscription which it contains. 

‘The accompanying stone was found at Kurugode, fourteen 
miles north of Balléri, not far from the Tungabhadré, among 
the ruins of the ancient town at the foot of the Durg ; and was 
removed thence, in March, 1801, with the consent of the 
principal inhabitants, under the impression, that this specimen 
of ancient characters, with which it is covered, would be a 
desirable acquisition to gentlemen who cultivate the study 
of Hindu literature. 

‘The inscription is chiefly written in the ancient Kanara 
language much mixed with Sanskrit, of which some of the 
$lokas or stanzas are exclusively composed. It commences 
with the invocation of Sambhu (Siva), and after introducing 
the grant, date, and description of the lands, concludes with 
several slokas usually added as a formula in confirmation of 
such donations. 

‘A few of the stanzas, said to be written in the Prakrit 
language, could not be understood by the Sdstris and Pandits 
at Triplikane, who explained the greatest part of the inscrip- 
tion to my Brahmans: by their united efforts and knowledge, 
the accompanying translation was given, in which I have 
every confidence after the experience I have had of the fidelity 
of other translations by the same hands (some of which are 
already communicated). 

‘The inscription is useful as an historical record, if the 
Raja Rakshémalla, mentioned here, be the same with the 

1 A’davani. 
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sovereign of the same name, mentioned in a history of Mysore, 
who flourished about the eighth century; thus agreeing in 
date nearly with the monument. 

‘The beauty of the character was also a strong motive 
[269] for removing it, as an appropriate offering to a Society, 
whose labours have been so successfully employed in illustrat- 
ing the interesting remains of Hindu antiquity ; and a per- 
manent specimen of a character which appears hitherte to have 
escaped much notice. 

‘The common K4nara language and character are used by 
the natives of all those countries extending from Koimbatore, 
north to Balkee,? near Bider, and within the parallels from 
the eastern Ghats to the western, eomprehending the modern 
provinces of Mysore,5 Sera,‘ upper Bednore,> Soonda,® Goa, 
Adoni, Rachore,? Kanoul,® the Diab of the Kishndé and 
Tungabhadré, and a considerable part of the modern Subahe 
of Bider and Bijapur, as far as the source of the Kishné at 
least. Its limits and point of junction with the Mahrattas 
may be yet ascertained with more precision; but in 1797, I 
had the opportunity of observing, that the junction of the 
three languages, Telinga, Mahratta, and Kanara, took place 
somewhere about Bider. 

‘ Besides the common character and language, another ap- 
pears to have been used, denominated at present the Halla or 
ancient Kanara, in which this inscription is written: it has 
gone so much into disuse, that it was with some difficulty I 
could get people to read it. An alphabet will be yet com- 
municated; as several books and ancient inscriptions are 
written in this character: and the remaining literature of the 
Jains in Béléghét, appearing to be preserved in it, affords 
additional motives for pointing it out to the attention of 
the learned, as probably affording means of extending the field 
of knowledge of Hindu literature. 


} Koyamutar. ? Phalaki. > Mahistr. ¢ Stra. 
* Bednar. ® Sunda&. 7 R&char. ® Kandanor. 
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‘Some of the inscriptions, at Kanara and Salset, appear 
[270] to be written in this character; and many monuments 
of the kind, dispersed over the upper Carnatic, hold out the 
prospect of further information. 

‘Among several manuscripts in Kanara, five, relating to the 
Jain religion and customs, are in my possession. 

‘The name of Kavelly Boria, a Brahman, who was highly 
instrumental in forwarding and facilitating the investigations 
carried on in Mysore and the Nizam’s dominions, is inscribed 
on the edge of this stone, as a small tribute to the zeal and 
fidelity of a native who evinced a genius superior to the com- 
mon prejudices of the natives. He first suggested the idea of 
removing the stone to some place where it could be useful 
to European literature; and, by his conciliatory manner, 
obtained the concurrence and assistance of the natives for 
that purpose.’ 

The stone, sent by Major Mackenzie, with the foregoing 
account of the discovery of it, is nearly five feet high, and 
three wide, and about ten inches thick. The front is covered 
with writing in large characters, above which is a represent- 
ation of the dinga in the form usual in temples: it is sur- 
mounted by a sun and crescent; and near it stands a bull, 
intended perhaps for the bull called Nandi,! a constant atten- 
dant of Siva: this is followed by the figure of a smaller animal, 
of similar form. The back of the stone is half covered with 
writing. 

The translation, mentioned by Major Mackenzie, 1s here 
subjoined. Not being acquainted with the character in which 
the original is written, I have not collated the version; and 
have therefore used no freedom with it, except that of substi- 
tuting, in many places, English words for Sanskrit, which the 
translator had preserved. 


1 (S‘iva rides upon a bull, but Nandin or Nandi is one of his principal atten- 
dants, They are plainly distinguished in Kumdra-sambhava, vii. 37.] 
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[271] Transiarion. 


‘“‘ Adoration be to the auspicious Swayambhi-nétha, or 
Self-existent Protector. 

1. “I prostrate myself before Sathbhu: whose glorious 
head is adorned with the resplendent moon; and who is the 
chief prop of the foundation of the three worlds.' 

2. ‘‘May Swayambha be propitious: he, who won im- 
mortal renown ; who grants the wishes of those that earnestly 
intreat him ; who pervades the universe; the Sovereign Lord 
of Deities; who destroyed the state and arrogance of the 
demons; who enjoyed the delightful embraces of P&rvati, to 
whom the learned prostrate themselves: the God above all 
gods. 

3. ‘I prostrate myself before Sambhu; whose unquench- 
able blaze consumed the magnificent Tripura; whose food is 
the nectar dropping from the beams of the moon; who re- 
joiced in the sacrifice of heads by the Lord of Rakshasas ; ? 
whose face is adorned with smiles, when he enjoys the 
embraces of Gauri.” 

(The foregoing stanzas are Sanskrit: the fourth, which is 
Prékrit, is unexplained. Those which follow are in Kanara.) 

5. * By the consort of Devi, whose divinity is adored, the 
spouse of Parvati, resplendent with the glorious light of gems 
reflected from the crowns of the Lords of Gods and demons 
whose heads lay prostrate at his feet ; with a face ever lighted 
up with smiles ; he is the self-existent deity : may the wealth, 
and the stations of his saints, be ever granted to us. 

[272] 6. “The beams of whose sight, like the frequent 
waving of the lotus flower, flash reflected from the numerous 
crowns of glorious kings, of the chief of Gods, of the King of 
Kings, and of the Lord of Demons; who exists in all things, 

1 This is the same stanza, which begins the two inscriptions found at Chitra- 
. durg, and which likewise occurs in a grant in the possession of a Brahman at 


Nandigul ; and in that preserved at Konjeveram. 
2 Raévaya. 
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in all elements, in water, air, earth, ether, and fire, in the sun 
and moon: the renowned deity manifested in eight forms; 
Sambhu ; may he grant our ardent prayers. 

7. “Cheerfully I bow to Sambhu in the lotus of the heart ; 
to him who increases and gives life to all; who holds supreme 
command over all; who, through his three divine attributes, 
created and animated fourteen worlds ; who ever resides in the 
minds of his saints.” 

(The two next stanzas have not been explained. The 
following is in Halla Kanara.) 

10. ‘ For ever be propitious to Someswara Devadi, son of 
the fortunate Bhuvana-malla-vira, the protector of the world, 
the chief sovereign of kings, the pre-eminent monarch, a map 
of superior virtue, a distinguished personage of the noble race, 
the ornament of the Chaluka tribe, whose state be increased 
progressively in this world, so long as the sun and moon en- 
dure; who reigns in the city of Kalyan, enjoying every 
happiness and good fortune, with the converse of good men 
and every other pleasure. In this country of Kuntaladeéga,! 
a land renowned for beauty and for manly strength over all the 
sea-girt earth, is situated Kondavipattan, placed as the beauty 
spot on the human face; a city favoured by the yoddess of 
prosperity ; as a nosegay of elegant flowers adorning the tresses 
of the beauteous goddess of the earth. 

11. ‘“ How is this favoured land? In its towns are nume- 
[273]rous groves of mango ; plantations of luxuriant betel and 
fields of rice: in every town are channels of water, and wells, 
opulent men and beautiful women ; in every town are temples 
of the Gods and of the saints: in every town are men blessed 
with vigour and every virtue. 

12. “In its centre, is the mighty hill of Kurugode-durg, 
like the fastnesses? of heaven, ever famed, rearing aloft its top 

1 Kuntala-deda, the ancient name of the province in which Kurugode is situ- 


ated ; part of the Ballari or Adoni District. (Note by Major Mackenzie.) 
2 The poet indulges his fancy in describing this favoured durg ; but, in fact, it 


VOL. 111. [ES8aY¥8 11.] 16 
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crowned with fortresses; in height and compass surpassing all 
the strong hills on the right or left. 

13. “ This Kurugode was established as the capital of his 
dominions by the King of Kuntala, who was the foe of the 
King of Chola;' who terrified the Gurjara; who ia the in- 
strument to destroy the plants of Madru; who put Pandya 
to flight. Is it possible for the king of snakes, though pos- 
sessed of a thousand tongues, to praise sufficiently the beauty 
of this city ? 

14. “What is the description of the delightful gardens 
that encompass the city? They are gardens wherein are 
found the tidak, the tamd/, the palm, the plantain, the Mimu- 
sops, the trumpet-flower, the tremulous fig-tree, the citron, the 
Oleander, Mesua, and Cassia, the cotton-tree, the Carambola 
and Poderia, the mango, Butea, and fragrant Nalik&; and 
various trees, that flourish and produce through all seasons as 
in the garden Nandana : these surrounded this city of Kuru- 
gode.”’ 

(The fifteenth stanza is unexplained.) 

16. “In the city of Kurugode, the residence of the god- 
[274 ]dess of prosperity, where are numerous temples of wor- 
ship, fertile lands, happy spouses, friendly intercourse, a 
favourable government, every sacred decoration and zealous 
devotion in the service of Siva; 

17. “The Lord of that city, a warrior unrivalled, whose 
name was Rakshémalla, whose breast is tinged with the saf- 
fron communicated from the bosom of beauty, whose renown is 
ever praised over the whole world.” 

(The eighteenth stanza is in Prakrit, and not explained.) 

19, “ This R4j& Rakshémalla, prince of the earth, born of 


is only about 260 feet high, and no ways remarkable for strength. (Note by 
Major Mackenzie.) 


1 Chola-deda, ... eso eve ««« The modern Tanjore country. 
Gurjara, eee aes eee eee «. Guzarat. 
Madru, See vos es wees oe) Madura and Trichinopoly. 
Pandya, coe = eee Stee swe ~Ss wee)S Marawar and Tinevelly. M. 
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so renowned a race of sovereigns, was happily possessed of 
valour, of victory, and of wealth. 

20. “For the King Rakshdmalla, who was lord of riches 
and a devout worshipper of Siva, had for his consort Somal- 
devi, and begot @ son named Nerungala Rajd, husband to 
the goddess of renown, the bestower of wealth on the dis- 
tressed, on the learned, and on the unfortunate, to the utmost 
extent of their wishes. 

21. ‘To Nerungala Raji and to his wife Pakshalé-devi 
(the source of all virtues), were happily born two sons, named 
Im&di Rakshdmalla and Somabhipdla, whose renown, like the 
sky, overspread the whole earth. 

22. ‘* What is the description of the eldest of these princes ? 
Im4di (or the second) Rakshémalla R&ja, the successor of 
the former, seated on the excellent throne, attended by 
many mighty elephants, in colour like the Chamari,! ruled 
the whole kingdom under one umbrella, possessing the won- 
derful power, like Chinna-govinda, of feeding tigers and sheep 
in the same fold. 

23. “The King Rakshémalla acquired great power: his 
mighty splendour and good fortune were such as drew [275 | 
the applause of the whole admiring world. The globe was 
filled with the light of his reputation. The beauty of his 
person is worthy of the praise even of Cupid, the God famed 
for beauty. He was the destroyer of sin; eminent above 
foreign kings, and in battle he was as Vishnu. 

24. “May Mritu? [Siva] graciously bestow eternal wealth 
and prosperity of empire, on the King Rakshamalla, among all 
his chief saints. 

“During the gradual increase of the empire of Rakshamalla 
extending from the north, all around, even to the north, his 
servant and worshipper, a descendant of Kasyapa’s race, 
manager of the affairs of Talgara-amari, invested with full 
authority ; equal in knowledge to Yugandhar, the sun to 

1 Bos grunntens. 2 [ Mrityu 7) 
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enlighten the cast of Vajinasa, [as the sun enlightens the 
sky]; chief of ministers, born by the blessing of the god 
Swayambh4, the source of wealth, was Baébaréju.” 

(Several lines follow giving an account of the ancestors of 
B&ébaréjG, which have not been translated.) 

“ Such is Babar4ji, who built a temple to the god Swayam- 
bhi-dev{, while he was managing the affairs of his sovereign 
lord, the mighty king, the great Rakshémalla, whose god was 
the self-existent deity. 

‘The praise of the priests of the temple. 

‘They wero learned in the sacred ceremonies of holy de- 
votion, in self-restraint, in austere fast, appropriate studies, 
alms, remembrance, silence, religious practice, and the worship 
of Siva. 

‘They were devout in performing the ceremonies of the 
worship of the gods of the family. Among them was one 
named Bélasiva-acharya, unequalled for a good or happy 
genius. To this famous Balasiva-achirya was granted this 
gift with water poured into his hands. 

(276] “Tho charitable donation of lands given to the god 
Swayambht in the year of Sélivahan 1095,! in the Vijaya 
year of the cycle, and on the 30th of the month Margasira, on 
Monday, in the time of an eclipse of the sun.” 

(1t appears unnecessary to insert the description of the lands.) 

‘Also Chinna-govinda-sitara-gundi, king of the city of 
Bhogavati, equal to the sovereign of Bhattal, who was ac- 
knowledged for ever by the excellent Virakalideva, the mighty 
king of the earth named Imaédi Rakshdmalla-deva. In the 
year of Sélivéhan 1103,* of the cycle Plava, and on the 15th 
of Kartika, on Monday, in the gracious time of the moon’s 
eclipse, at the time when he made over in alms Tripura 
Agraharam, granted under Dérapirbak to Bélasiva-deva, who 
repaired all the buildings of the temples of Swayambhi-deva. 


1 Answering to a.p. 1173. 
* Corresponding to a.p. 1181. 
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who is distinguished for knowledge of the pure Vedas, and of 
other religious institutions and customs of the worshippers of 
Siva, and for charity in feeding the poor.” 

(The sequel of the inscription is likewise omitted : it relates 
to a further grant made by the widow of Bébardji, at the 
time of her burning herself with the corpse of her husband. 
The concluding part of it was left untranslated, being stated 
to be illegible.) 

The eclipses, mentioned in these grants, do not appear re- 
concilable with their dates. According to the table of eclipses 
calculated by Pingre,! the solar eclipses, which occurred in 
1172 and 1173, fell on 27th January and 23rd June, 1172, 
and 12th June, 1173; and the lunar eclipses [277] in 1180 
and 1181, were on the 13th February and 7th August, 1180, 
and 22nd December, 1181. None of these approach to the 
dates of Margasira or Agrahdéyana 1095 and Kartika 1103. 
Unless, then, the era of SAliv4hana have been counted differ- 
ently in the peninsula of India, from the mode in which it is 
now reckoned, and on which the comparison of it with the 
Christian era 1s grounded, it seems difficult to account for this 
disagreement of the dates and eclipses in any other way, than 
by impeaching the inscription, the authenticity of which there 
is not otherwise any reason to question. 


VI. Inscription on a Stone found at Kurrah. 


Having learnt from Captain C. Stewart (a Member of this 
Society), that an inscription had been remarked by him in the 
gateway of the fort of Kurrah (Kharé), I obtained, through 
the assistance of Major Lennon, then stationed in the vicinity 
of that place, the stone itself which contains the inscription. 
It now belongs to the Asiatic Society. 

The inscription is very short; contains the date 1098 
Samvat, the name of the prince, as also names of several 


1 Published in L’art de verifier les dates ; and inserted in Playfair's System of 
Chronology. 
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places ; and is written in a very legible character: yet all my 
endeavours to arrive at any explanation of it have been un- 
successful, Whether it be only a fragment of an inscription 
(for the stone is very narrow),! or the inscription have been 
inaccurately engraved (and this also is countenanced by its 
appearance), I shall not take upon myself to determine, At 
present, I can only translate the first six, out of sixteen 
lines, which run thus: “Samvat 1093,? [278] on the first 
day of the light fortnight of Ashédha. This day, at this 
auspicious Kata, the great and eminent prince Yaésahpéla,? in 
the realm of Kauédémba, and village of Payahdsa, commands, 
that no 
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' Its height is four fect nine inches, but it is only nine inches wide. 

* Corresponding to a.p. 1037. 

3 It may be worth remarking, that the inscription discovered at S4ranftha, 
near Benares, dated ten years anteccdent to this, relates to a family of princes 
whose names had a similar termination. As. Res., vol. v. p. 133. 

‘ (The inscription has been recompared by Prinsep, B. 4. S. Journ. 1836, p. 
731, and he has given several corrections, but he adds that “still with these 
emendations the context hardly bears complete translation, though the general 
object is clear.’’] 
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[279] VII. Inscription on a Plate of Copper found in the 
District of Dindjpur. 


In the beginning of the present year (1806), a plate of 
copper was found at Amgéchhi in Sulténpur, by a peasant, 
digging earth for the repair of a road near his cottage. He 
delivered it to the nearest police officer, by whom it was con- 
veyed to the magistrate, Mr. J. Pattle: and by him forwarded 
for communication to the Asiatic Society. Aimg4chhi, though 
now a small village, is described as exhibiting the appearance 
of having formerly been a considerable place. Remains of old 
masonry are found there; and numerous ponds are remarked 
in the vicinity of that and of the adjacent villages. It is 
situated at the distance of about fourteen miles from Budaél ; 
where an ancient pillar stands, of which a description (as well 
as the inscription, which is read on it), was published in the 
first volume of Asiatic Researches (p. 181). 

The plate is very large, being fourteen inches high and 
thirteen broad. It is surmounted by a highly wrought orna- 
ment of brass, fixed on the upper part, and advanced some 
distance on the plate so as to occasion a considerable break in 
the upper lines. The superior surface is covered with writing 
in very close lines and crowded characters. The inscription is 
completed on the inferior surface, which contains sixtecn lines 
(the upper surface having no less than thirty-three). The 
character is ancient Devanagari, and the language Sanskrit: 
but so great a part of the inscription is obliterated (some por- 
tion of every line being illegible), that it is difficult to discover 
the purport of the inscription. After wasting much time in 
endeavouring to decipher the whole of #, I have been able 
only to ascertain the name of the grantor, and a part of his 
genealogy ; with the date [280] of the grant, which unfortun- 
ately is reckoned only by the reign, without any reference to 
a known era. 

The ornament affixed to the plate, and representing a seal, 
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contains a single line of writing, which is distinctly read, Sri 
Vigrahapala-deva. This name, as of the grantor, is found at 
the close of the inscription; and it occurs more than once in 
the body of the patent. Among his ancestors and predeces- 
sors, the following names are distinctly legible. 

The first prince mentioned is Lokapdla, and after him 
Dharmapala. The next name has not been deciphered: but 
the following one is Jayap&la, succeeded by Devapéla. Two 
or three subsequent names are yet undeciphered :! they are 
followed by Réjapéla,——péladeva, Vigrahapéla-deva, and 
subsequently Mahipéla-deva, Nayapéla and again Vigraha- 
péla-deva. 

So far as a glimpse has been yet obtained of the purport of 
the inscription, it seems to be a grant by Vigrahapéla-deva, in 
the making of which Nayapéla likewise appears to have had some 
share. It is dated Samvat?® 12, on the 9th day of Chaitra. 

The use of the word Samvat (which properly signifies a 
year) to denote the year of the king’s reign, and not that of 
Vikramaditya’s era, merits particular notice. In the .inscrip- 





tion on the plates found at Mongir,§ containing a grant of 
land by a prince who appears to be of the same family, the 
date was read by Mr. Wilkins, Samvat 33; which was sup- 
posed both by him and by Sir W. Jones to intend the era of 
Vikramaditya. I have always [281] entertained doubts of 
that interpretation: and, among other reasons for hesitating, 
one has been the improbability, which to my apprehension 
exists, that the era should have been in use, and denoted by 
the same abbreviated term, so early after the time at which it 
commences. Eras by which nations have continued to reckon 
for a series of ages, have not usually been introduced until a 
considerable time after the event from which they are counted: 
and, when first introduced, have been designated by some 


' One seems to be Narfyana; perhaps N&rfyanapéla. 

? The original seems to exhibit Samat: but this must be intended for Sambat 
or Samvat. 

7 As. Res., vol. i. p. 128. * Ibid. p. 180. 
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more definite term than one merely signifying a year. But 
the word Samrat (abbreviated from Samvatsara ‘a year’) being 
in that inscription prefixed to a low numeral, and not expressly 
restricted, as is usual where Vikraméditya’s era is meant, was 
more likely to intend the year of the reigning king (though 
Sir W. Jones thought otherwise!) than that of a period 
reckoned from the birth, or the accession, or the demise of 
another monarch. It appeared to me likewise, as to Captain 
Wilford, on examining the fac-simile of the inscription in 
question,? that the character, which stands in the place of the 
t of Samvat, resembled more nearly the numeral 1. The date 
might therefore be 133 instead of 33. I inclined, however, to 
believe the lower number to have been rightly read by Mr. 
Wilkins on the original plate: and consequently supposed it 
to be the date of the reign of Devapala, the prince who made 
the grant. Tho date of the Amgdchhi plate, which must be 
referred to the reign of the grantor Vigrahapéla, seems strongly 
to corroborate this opinion. 

The present inscription, though yet imperfectly deciphered, 
appears to be useful towards ascertaining the age [282] of the 
Mongir grant. The names of Dharmapéla and Devapdla 
occur in both inscriptions; as that of Réjap4la does, on the 
pillar at Budal, as well as on the Amgachhi plate. Some of 
these names are also found in the list of princes enumerated in 
the Ayini Akbari? as having reigned in Bengal before Ballé- 
lasena. The authority of Abd’lfazl, on Hindu history, is 
indeed not great: but the inscription on the statue of Buddha, 
which was found at Sérandtha, near Benares,* proves, that a 
family of princes, whose names terminated in pda, did reign 
over Gauda in Bengal, near eight hundred years ago; and this 
is consistent with the period to which that dynasty is brought 
down by Abi'lfazl; namely, the middle of the eleventh cen- 


' As, Res, vol. i. p. 142, 
2 Plates i. and ii. in the 1st vol. of As. Res. 
3 Vol. ii. p. 26. 4 As, Res., vol. v. p. 133. 
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tury of the Christian era. It appears also, from the same 
inscription found at Sdranétha, that these princes were wor- 
shippers of Buddha, a circumstance which agrees with the 
indications of that faith in the Mongir grant, as translated by 
Mr. Wilkins. The name of Mahipéla, mentioned as king of 
Gauda in the Sdranatha inscription, occurs likewise in the 
Amgifchhi plate; and if it be reasonable to believe, that the 
same person is intended in both instances, it will be right to 
inter, that the grant contained on the plate found at Amgdchhi 
is nearly cight hundred years old; and that the plate found 
at Mongir is more ancient by two or three centuries. This 
reduces the age of the Mongir grant to the eighth or ninth 
century of the Christian era; which I cannot but think more 
probable, than the opinion of its being anterior to the birth of 


Christ. 


[283] VIII. Inscriptions on Plates of Copper at Nidigal 
and Gouda. 


To the foregoing description of several monuments, which 
have been presented to the Asiatic Socicty, I shall add a brief 
notice of two other inscriptions, of which copies have been 
received. 

Mention has been already made of a grant of land, in- 
scribed on five plates of copper, seen at Nidigal, in the year 
1801. It was in the possession of a Brahmana residing at 
that place: and a copy of it was taken by Major Mackenzie, 
which has been communicated by him to the Society. The 
grant appears to be from the second Bukka-rajé, who was third 
in succession from the first prince of that name, and grandson 
of the king by whom the grants before mentioned were made. 
If the date have been correctly deciphered from the copy of 
this inscription, it is of the year 1831 Saka, corresponding’ to 
a.D. 1409. 

Another inscription, communicated by Major Mackenzie, 
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purports to be a grant by Janamejaya, the celebrated monarch 
who reigned in India at the commencement of the present age 
or Kaliyuga. It is in the hands of the Br&hmans or priests 
of Goujda Agraharam in Bednur; and was, with some re- 
luctance, entrusted by them to Major Mackenzie, who him- 
self took from it a copy in fac-simile, the exactness of which 
is demonstrated by the facility with which the inscription may 
be deciphered from that copy. The original is described as 
contained in three plates of copper, fastened together by a 
ring, on which is the representation of a seal, bearing the 
figure of a boar with a sun and crescent. The purport of the 
inscription, for I think it needless to make a complete version 
of it, is that ‘ Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, a monarch reign- 
ing at Hastinapura, made a progress to the south, and to 
other [284] quarters, for the purpose of reducing all countries 
under his domination ; and performed a sacrifice for the de- 
struction of serpents, in presence of the god (or idol) Haridra,! 
at the confluence of the rivers Tungabhadré and Haridr, at 
the time of a partial eclipse of the sun, which fell on a Sunday, 
in the month of Chaitra, when the sun was entering the 
northern hemisphere; the moon being in the Nakshatra 
Aéwini.’? 

Having completed the sacrifice, the king bestowed gold and 
lands on certain Brahmanas of Gautamagrama: whose names 
and designations are stated at full length, with the description 
and limits of the lands granted. The inscription concludes 
with two verses; the same with two of those which occur in 


1 [Harihara in the As. Researches. } 

2 Such is the deduction from the text, which states a half eclipse of the sun in 
Chaitra, on the sun's entrance into the Uttarayana, or northern path, at the 
moment of Vyatip&ta (which imports new moon on a Sunday in any one of the 
under-mentioned Nakshatras, viz. Aswini, S’ravan4, Dhanishtha, A’rdr&, Aslesha, 
and Mrigagiras: the first of which is the only one compatible with the month). 
The words of the text are Chaitramdse kiishna (should be krishna) pakshe so 
ae ee karana uttardyana san .......-2+. oyatipdta nimitte 
sirya parvani ardha grdsa grihkita (should be grihita) samae (should be samaye). 
_ In the places marked with dots, the letters are wanting in the original. 
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the plates found at Chitradurg!; and in those preserved at 
Konjeveram.* 

If reliance might be placed on this as an ancient and au- 
thentic monument, its importance, in the confirmation of a lead- 
ing point of Indian history, would be obvious and great. Major 
Mackenzie, in communicating the copy of it, expresses a doubt of 
its authenticity ; but remarks, that it can be no modern forgery, 
for the people them[ 285 |selves cannot read the inscription. I 
concur with Major Mackenzie both in distrusting the genuine- 
ness of this monument; and in thinking that it is no recent 
fabrication. 

Numerous and gross errors of grammar and orthography,° 
which can neither be explained by a gradual change of lan- 
guage, nor be referred to the mistakes of a transcriber or en- 
graver, but are the evident fruit of ignorance in the person 
who first penned the inscription in Négari characters, would 
furnish reason for discrediting this monument, were it other- 
wise liable to no suspicion. But, when to this circumstance 
are added the improbability of the copper-plates having been 
preserved during several thousand years, and the distrust 
with which any ancient monument must be received, where 
its present possessor, or his ancestor, may have had claims 
under the grant recorded in it, there can be little hesitation in 
considering this grant of Janamejaya as unauthentic; inde- 
pendently of any argument deduced from the character, which 
is not perhaps sufficiently antique; or from the astronomical 


1 See pages [261] and [266] of this volume. 
* As. Res., vol. iii, p. 52. The verses are those numbered 50 and 54. 


3 For example, samae for samaye (WAY for aaa), a palpable error, obviously 
arising from the blunder of an ignorant amanuensis writing from dictation. The 
mistake occurs more than once; and can be accounted for in no other manner: 
the syllables « and ye being alike in sound, though dissimilar in form; and the 
blunder being such as no person acquainted with the rudiments of the Sanskrit 
language could have committed. Other instances have been remarked, almost 
equally strong: as Portkshits for Parikshit: chakravrartti for chakravarttt. 
Short vowels for long, and vice versd, in repeated instances; the dental for the 
palatal s; and numerous other errors of spelling; besides faults of grammar and 
style. 
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data in this inscription, which, however consistent with Indian 
notions of astronomy and chronology, will hardly bear the 
test of a critical examination. 


[286] IX. A Grant of Land by Jayachandra, Raja of Kano. 


It may be proper to notice further, in this place, the in- 
scription of which mention was made at the beginning of this 
essay, as having been deciphered by a Pandit (Sarvoru 
Trivedi), who communicated to me a copy of it, with the 
information, that the original has been conveyed to England 
by the gentleman in whose possession it was seen by him. 
According to that copy, the genealogy of the prince, who 
made the grant recorded in the inscription, is as follows: 

1. Sripala,' a prince of the solar race. 

2. His son Mahichandra. 

3. Srichandra-deva, son of the last mentioned ; acquired, 
by his own strength, the realm of Gadhipura or Kanyakubja 
(Kano}) ; visited Kasi and other holy places; and repeatedly 
gave away in alms his own weight in gold. He appears to 
have been the first King of Kanoj in this family. 

4, Madanap4la-deva, son and successor of Srichandra. 

5. Govinda-chandra, son of Madanapala. 

6. Vijaya-chandra-deva (the same with Jaya-chand),? son 
of Govinda-chandra ; is stated in the inscription as issuing his 
commands to all public officers, and to the inhabitants of 
Na&guli assembled at Devapallipattana, enjoining them to ob- 
serve and obey his patent; which is recited as a grant of land 
to two Bréhmanas, conferred by him on the day of full moon 
in Magha 1220,3 subsequently to his inauguration as Yuva- 

1 [Rather Yasovigraha.] 

2 (This is an error, see p. [294]. Jayachandra was the son of Vijayachandra, 
We have the authority of inscriptions for the following dates, in this list of kings; 
Madanap&4la, a.p. 1097; Govindachandra, 1120 and 1125; Vijayachandra, 1163; 
Jayachandra, 1177, 1179, and 1186. Jayachandra’s grandson S'ivaji became the 


first Raja of Jodhpur. See Dr. Hall, B.A.8. Journ. 1858.) 
3 Corresponding to a.p. 1164. 
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raja or designated successor and associate in the empire. The 
inscription concludes by quoting, from a Purdna, four stanzas 
to [287] deprecate the resumption of the grant: and by a 
signature importing ‘this copper was engraved by Jayapala.”’ 

Without having seen the original, no opinion can be offered 
on the probable genuineness of this monument. But it will be 
observed, that the inscription is consistent with chronology ; 
for Jaya-chand, who is described in the Ayini Akbari,' as 
supreme monarch of India, having the seat of his empire at 
Kanoj, is there mentioned as the ally of Shahabuddin in the 
war with Prithaviraja of Pithora, about the year of the Hijra 
588, or a.p. 1192: twenty-eight years after the date of this 
grant. 

REMARKS. 

A few observations on the general subject under considera- 
tion will terminate this essay. 

Most of the ancient monuments, which have been yet dis- 
covered, contain royal grants of land; framed, commonly, in 
exact conformity to the rules delivered by Hindu writers who 
have treated of this subjcct.2 That durable memorials have 
been usually framed to record other events or circumstances, 
there is no reason to suppose ; and this consideration is suf- 
ficient to explain the comparative frequency of monuments 
which recite royal grants. It was the interest, too, of persons 
holding possession under such grants, to be careful in the pre- 
servation of the evidence of their right. But this circum- 
stance, while it accounts for the greater frequency of monu- 
ments of this description, suggests a reason for particular 
caution in admitting their genuineness. Grants may have 
been forged in support of an occupant’s right, or of aclaimant’s 
pretensions. It will [288] be, therefore, proper to bring a 
considerable portion of distrust and jealousy to the examina- 
tion of any inscription on stone or metal, alleged to be ancient, 


1 Gladwin’s Translation, vol. ii. p. 119. 
* As. Res., vol, iii, p. 60. Digest of Hindu Law, vol. ii. p. 278. 
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and now possessed by persons who have any claims or pre- 
tensions under the grant which it contains. But no such 
cause of jealousy exists, where the monument in question 
favours no one’s pretensions, and especially where it is acci- 
dentally discovered after being long buried. It is, indeed, 
possible, that such a monument, though now casually found, 
may have been originally a forgery. But even where that may 
be suspected, the historical uses of a monument fabricated so 
much nearer to the times to which it assumes to belong, will 
not be entirely superseded. The necessity of rendering the 
forged grant credible would compel a fabricator to adhere to 
history, and conform to established notions: and the tradition 
which prevailed in his time, and by which he must be guided, 
would probably be so much nearer to the truth, as it was less 
remote from the period which it concerned. 

In the present state of researches into Indian antiquities, 
the caution here suggested appears to be that which it is most 
requisite to observe. When a greater number of monuments 
shall have been examined and compared, more rules of criticism 
may be devised; and will, at the same time, become particu- 
larly requisite, should the practice arise of purchasing ancient 
monuments ; or of giving rewards for the discovery of them. 
At present no temptation exists for modern fabrications, and 
little caution is therefore necessary to avoid imposition. 
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INSCRIPTIONS UPON ROCKS IN SOUTH BIHAR.! 


{From the Zransactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp. 201—206. | 


[289] Dr. Bucuanan H amitton, while engaged in statistical 
researches in the provinces subject to the government of Ben- 
gal, gave attention to the antiquities of the country, as to other 
scientific objects, which he had the opportunity of investigat- 
ing. His reports, comprising the result of his inquiries, are 
deposited in the Library and Museum of the Kast-India Com- 
pany ; and, at his instance, the Court of Directors have sanc- 
tioned a liberal communication of the information contained 
in them to this Society. Among the antiquities collected by 
him, there are many fac-similes of inscriptions. I purpose 
submitting to the Society explanations of such among them 
as are interesting ; and I now present the translation of one, 
which appears curious. 

It is an inscription upon a rock, denominated, from an idol 
delineated on it, Taréchandi, in the vicinity of Sahasram, in 
South Bihar; and contains the protest of a chieftain, named 
PratApa-dhavala-deva, bearing the title of Nayaka, and that 
of Rajé of Japila, against an usurpation of two villages by 
certain Br&hmanas in his neighbourhood, under colour of a 
grant, surreptitiously obtained through corruption of his 
officers, from the Rajé of Gadhinagara or Kényakubja (Kanoj), 
who was the celebrated Vijaya-chandra. Its date is 1229 
Samvat, corresponding to a.p. 1173. 


1 Read at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, December 4, 1824. 
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[290] In Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s collection, there are 
copies of two other inscriptions upon rocks, in the neighbour- 
hood, exhibiting the name of the same chieftain, in conjunc- 
tion with many of his kindred in the one; and followed by a 
long series of his successors in the other. I observe little else 
interesting in them, besides the names and the dates. 

The site of the principal inscription is thus described by Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton. ‘Ina narrow passage, which separates 
the northern end of the hills from the great mass, and through 
which the road leads from Sahasram to Rautésghar, is a place 
where Térachandi is worshipped. The image is carved ona 
ledge of rock; and is so small, and so besmeared with oil and 
red lead, that I am not sure of its form. It seems, however, 
to represent a woman sitting on a man’s knee; but not in the 
form usual in Bihar, which is called Hara-gauri. Adjacent to 
the image, a cavity in the rock has been enlarged by one or 
two pillars in front, supporting a roof, so aa to form a shed, to 
which the priest, and a man who sells offerings and refresh- 
ments for votaries and passengers, daily repair. A few per- 
sons assemble in the month of Srévan. But the chief profit 
arises from passengers; who are very numerous: and all who 
can afford, give something. The priest is a Sannyési. Above 
the shed, the Musulma4ns have erected a small mosque, in 
order to show the triumph of the faith: but it is quite neg- 
lected. The image is usually attributed to the Cheros: and 
many small heaps between the place and Sahasram, aro said 
to be ruins of buildings erected by the same people. But a 
long inscription, carved on the rock within the shed, refers to 
Vijaya-chandra, sovereign of Kano.’ 

That inscription was strangely misinterpreted by the Pan- 
dita attached to the survey on which Dr. Buchanan [291] 
Hamilton was engaged. The Pandita supposed the chieftain, 
Pratépa-dhavala, to premise an intention of commemorating 
his descendants; and to proceed to the mention of Vijaya- 
chandra, proprietor of Kanoj; and Satrughna, son of the 
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Mahéréja: whence Dr. Hamilton inferred, that Vijaya- 
chandra was son of Prat&épa-dhavala. Dr. Hamilton observes, 
indeed, that others gave a totally different interpretation : con- 
sidering it as ‘an advertisement from Pratapa-dhavala, that 
he will not obey an order for giving up two villages, which, he 
alleges, had been procured by corruption from the officers of 
Vijaya-chandra, king of Kanoj.” 

The Oriental scholar, upon inspection of the fac-simile, will 
have no difficulty in perceiving that the latter was the right 
interpretation ; and it is therefore needless to pursue remarks 
which were built upon the Pandita’s grossly erroneous trans- 
lation. 

The style of the protest is singular; and on that account 
alone, I should have thought it very deserving of notice. It 
serves, however, at the same time to show, that the paramount 
dominion of Kanyakubja extended to the mountains of South 
Bih&r; and it presents an instance of the characteristic tur- 
bulence of Indian feudatories. 

The second inscription, bearing the name of the same 
chieftain, Nayaka Pratapa-dhavala-deva, with the date 1219 
(a.p. 1163), Saturday, 4th Jyaishtha-badi, and underneath 
the name of his brother, the prince Tribhuvana-dhavala, the 
prince’s wife Sulhi, and another female Somali, and two sons 
Lakshmyéditya and Padméditya; exhibits a rude figure of 
a goddess Total4-devi, attributed to the family priest Vié- 
waripa. On the other side of the figure are the names of five 
daughters, and, at the foot of it, six sons of the Néyaka. 
These are Varku, Satrughna, Birabala, Sahasa-dhavala, [292] 
Y4mi-kértikeya and Santayatna-deva, Beneath are names of 
Kéyasthas, Yajnadhara, and VidyAdhara, sons of Kusuma- 
héra: the treasurer Devardja, and the door-keeper (pratihdra) 
Tishala. 

The site of this inscription is described by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton: ‘Where the Tutrahi, a branch of the Kudura 
river, falla down the hills of Tilothu, is a holy place, sacred to 
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the goddess Totalé. The recess, into which this stream falls, 
is about halfa mile deep; and terminates in a magnificent, 
abrupt rock, somewhat in the shape of a horse-shoe, and from 
180 to 250 feet high. In the centre is a deep pool, at all 
times filled with water, and which receives the stream, that 
falls from a gap in this immense precipice. This gap may be 
thirty feet wide ; and the perpendicular height there 180 feet. 

‘The image is said to have been placed by the Cheros, about 
eighteen centuries ago; and, in fact, resembles one of the 
images very common in the works attributed to that people in 
Bihér. But this antiquity is by no means confirmed by the 
inscription, the date of which is evidently in Samvat 1389, or 
A.D. 1382. 

‘In another inscription it is said, that the family priest of 
a neighbouring prince, Pratdipa-dhavala, had, in a.p. 1158, 
made the image of the goddess: alluding evidently to a rude 
figure, carved on rock, and now totally neglected. 

‘The image now worshipped is, as usual, a slab carved in 
relief, and represents a female with many arms, killing a man 
springing from the neck of a buffalo.! It is placed on the 
highest ledge of the sloping part of the rock, immediately 
under the waterfall. From two to three hundred votaries, at 
different times in the month of Sr4van, go to the place, to pray.’ 

[293] The third inscription is upon a rock at Bandughata, 
on the Sone river, opposite to Japila, which was the chieftain’s 
principality. The date assigned to Mahé-nripati (i.e. Maha- 
raja) Pratipa-dhavala, besides the number of twenty-one 
years (apparently the duration of his reign, as chief of Japila), 
is, in the fac-simile, written 2219 Samvat; but the first digit 
being clearly wrong, it must be corrected to 1219, or 1229: 
most likely the latter. No date is assigned to his predecessor 
Udaya-dhavala; nor to the line of his successors, beginning 
with Vikrama, who is perhaps the same with Varku (the first 
among his sons, named in the second inscription), and who 

1 It figures Mahishfsura, valg. Bhains&sur, slain by Bhavént, 
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appears from the epithet of cijayin, ‘victorious,’ to have been 
the reigning prince, when his name was here set down. The 
rest must have been subsequently, from time to time, added ; 
and the first among them is Sahasa-dhavala, perhaps the 
fourth son of Pratépa-dhavala, mentioned in the second in- 
acription. 

Above all this, there have been inscribed, at a much later 
period, other names, viz. ‘ Maharaja Nyunat-rai or Nyunta- 
raya, who went to heaven (surapura, i.e. the city of the gods) 
in the year 1643 Samvat;° and ‘ Mahdréja Pratapa-raéya, or 
Pratépa-rudra, who went to heaven in the year 1653 Samvat.’ 

In another part of the inscription, there occurs the name 
of Mahérdéja Manasinha, with the dates of 1652 and 1653 
Samvat; and lower down, a string of three names, Mahé4réja 
Kansaréja, Pratapa-dhavala-deva, and Madana-sinha. Be- 
tween the two last, there is interposed the date of 1624 
Sam vat. 

The name of Pratd4pa appears then to have been of frequent 
recurrence, The family, which yet possesses the principality 
of Bilonja, the representative of which, when visited by Dr. 
Hathilton, was Rajé Bhupandtha-[ 294 ]s4, claims deseent from 
Pratapa-dhavala, chief of Japila. 

Japila is a large estate south of Rautds (Rohitéswa), in the 
district of Ramaghar. But the territories of the ancient chief- 
tain seem to have extended beyond its present limits, and to 
have reached the vicinity of Sahasram. 

These inscriptions have no other chronological value, but 
as they corroborate the date of one possessing more historical 
interest, noticed in the Researches of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (vol. ix. p. 441).' It records a grant of land by the 
same Raéj& of Kanyakubja, Vijaya-chandra; and, as usual, 
recites the names of his ancestors, tracing his genealogy 
through no less than six generations. The original was said 
to have been transmitted to Great Britain by the late Sir 

1 Bee page [286] of the present volume. 
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John Murray M‘Gregor; but I am unable to say where it has 
been deposited.! It would be an acceptable communication, 
as serving to authenticate the history of a prince among the 
most conspicuous in the annals of his country; on which he 
inflicted the same calamity which Count Julian did on Spain, 
by assisting a Musulmén eonquest of it, in revenge for the 
[296] abduction of his daughter.2 The analogy indeed is not 
quite complete; for it was seduction of a daughter which Count 
Julian sought to revenge. 

Concerning the inscription at Térdchdndi, of which a 
translation is here presented, it is to be remarked, that the 
denunciation or protest which it records, is first expressed in 
verse,® and is then repeated in prose. This repetition has 
much assisted the deciphering of it, and the correction of 
some errors, either of the original, or of the copy. A few 
explanatory notes will be found annexed. 


Translation of the Inscription at Tdardchéndt. 


‘“‘Pratépa-dhavala, wholly divine (deva), possessor of happily 
risen and celebrated glory, addresses his own race. In these 
villages, contigueus to Kalahandi,‘ that contemptible ill cop- 


per® [grant], which has been obtained by fraud and bribery» 


1 It appears from an inscription (a grant on plates of copper) published, with a 
translation, in the fifteenth volume of Asiatic Researches (p. 447), that Jaya- 
chandra was son of Vijayachandra; and that there has been a mistake in con- 
sidering Vijayachandra and Jayachand to be equivalent Sanskrit and Hindi 
appellations of the same individual. The error originated with the pandit 
Sarvoru Trivedi, who communicated a copy of the inscription noticed in the 
ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches (see pages [240], and [286] of the present 
volume), as relative to Jayachand, whom he identified (erroneously, as now 
appears) with Vijayachandra. 

The series of princes who reigncd at Gadhipura or Kanyakubja, ancestors of 
Jayachandra, is now completely and accurately determined; and the reading of: 
the inscription in question ceases to be a matter of any interest. [Note from 
Transact. R. A. §. p. 462.] 

2 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 1. p. 147. 

3 In two stanzas of Vasantatilaka metre. 

4 Kalahandi; written Kalahandi, with a long vowel, in the prose paraphrase. 

* The text exhibits, in two places, ku(dmbra: which, I conjecture, should be 
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from the thievish slaves of the sovereign of Gadhinagara,! by 
priests sprung from Suvalluhala:? there is no ground of faith 
to be put therein by the people around. Not a bit of land, so 
much as a needle’s point might pierce, is theirs. 
‘“‘Samvat 1229. Jyeshtha-badi 3rd, Wednesday. 

[296] “* The feet of the sovereign of Japila, the great chief- 
tain, the fortunate Prat&pa-dhavala-deva, declare the truth to 
his sons, grandsons, and other descendants sprung of his race: 
this ill copper [grant] of the villages of Kalahandi and Bada- 
yité, obtained by fraud and bribery, from the thievish slaves 
of the fortunate Vijaya-chandra, the king, sovereign of Kénya- 
kubja, by Swalluhaniya folks: no faith is to be put therein. 
Those priests are every way libertines. Not so much land, 
as might be pierced by a needle’s point, is theirs. Knowing 
this, you will take the share of produce and other dues; or 
destroy. 

“ [Signature] of the great Réjaputra (king’s son), the for- 
tunate Satrughna.” 
ku-tdmra, from ku, ‘ill,’ and ¢dmre, ‘copper;’ alluding to a grant inscribed, as 
usual, upon copper. There may be an allusion to Kutimba, the name of a dis- 
trict in that vicinity. 

! Gadhinagara, the same with Gadhipura, is identified with Kanyakubja.—See 
As. Res., vol. ix. p. 441 (p. [286] of the present volume). 


* Suvalluhala; written Swalluhaniya in the prose paraphrase ; it appears to be 
the designation of the Brahmanas, who had obtained the grant of land in question. 
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ON THREE GRANTS OF LAND, INSCRIBED ON 
COPPER, FOUND AT UJJAYANY, AND PRE. 
SENTED BY MAJOR JAMES TOD TO THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY.! 


[From the Zransactione of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp. 230—239, and 462—466. | 


[297] Tue translations, which accompanied the Sanskrit 
inscriptions on copper, presented to the Society by Major Tod, 
having been made through the medium of an interpreter, I 
have thought it right to re-examine the originals, at the same 
time that I undertook the deciphering of a third inscription, 
likewise presented by Major Tod, but unaccompanied by a 
translation. 

Neither of the three inscriptions in question is complete. 
They had originally consisted of a pair of plates in each in- 
stance ; as is evident, both from the contents, and from the 
very appearance ; for they exhibit holes, through which rings 
were no doubt passed to hold the plates together. In one 
instance, it is the ‘last of the pair, which has been preserved. 
In the two others, the first of each remains, and the last has 
been lost. Enough, however, subsists, in these fragments of 
inscriptions, to render them useful historical documents ; as is 
amply shown in the very interesting comments on them which 
Major Tod has communicated.* 


1 Read at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, pene 4, 1824. 
3 | Transact. BR. A. 8., vol. i. pp. 207-226. ] 
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I now lay before the Society a transcript of the contents of 
each plate, as read by me; and copies, fac-simile, of the 
originals. My own translations follow; and notes will be 
found annexed. 

[298] On collating the fac-simile with the transcript, the 
learned reader will observe that errors (for engravers are not 
less apt, than ordinary copyists, to commit blunders) have 
been in several places corrected. Where the mistake and 
requisite correction seem quite obvious, I have in general 
thought it needless to add a remark. But, wherever it has 
appeared necessary to give a reason for an emendation, an 
explanatory note is subjoined. 

All these inscriptions are grants of land, recorded upon 
copper, conformably with the usage of the Hindus, and the 
direction of the law, which enjoins that such grants should 
either be written upon silk, or inscribed upon copper.! 

One of these grants or patents records a donation of land 
made by the reigning sovereign of Dhard, on the anniversary 
of the death of his father and predecessor, in 1191 of the 
Samvat era; confirmed by the prince his son, at the time of 
an eclipse of the moon, in Srévana 1200 Samvat. It appears 
from calculation that a lunar eclipse did occur at the time ; 
riz. on the 16th of July a.p. 1144, about 94 P.M. apparent 
time, at Ujjayani. 

This date, so authenticated, becomes a fixed point, whence 
the period, in which the dynasty of sovereigns of Dhara 
flourished, may be satisfactorily computed. The series of four 
princes, whose names are found in these patents, two of them 
anterior to a.D. 1134 (1190 Samvat), and two of them sub- 
sequent to that date (for the anniversary of Nara-varma’s 
funeral rites in 1191 determines his demise in 1190 Samvat), 
may be taken to extend from the latter part of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era to near the close of the twelfth. 
It is carried retrospectively, through a line of three more 


1 Digest of Hindu Law, vol. ii. p. 278. As. Res., vol. ii. p. 50. 
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princes, to Sindhu, grandfather of Réj& Bhoja, by the marble 
at Madhukara-ghar, and other evidence; as shown by Major 
Tod. 

[299] The earliest of the three patents inscribed upon 
copper, which were procured by Major Tod at Ujjayani, bears 
the date of 3rd Mégha-sudi 1192 Samvat, answering to 
January A.D. 1187. It has the signature of Yasovarma- 
deva, who, in the preceding year, 1191 Samvat, had made a 
donation of land on the anniversary of the demise of his father 
Nara-varma-deva, which was confirmed (apparently in Yaso- 
varma’s lifetime) by his son Lakshmi-varma-deva, in 1200 
Samvat : as above noticed. The latest of the three grants is 
by his successor Jaya-varma-deva, and being incomplete, ex- 
hibits no date. Both these patents agree in deducing the line 
of succession from Udaydditya-deva, predecessor of Nara- 
varma. There is consequently this series perfectly authen- 
ticated ;} 

UDAYADITYA-DEVA 


NARA-VARMA-DEVA 


Y ASOVARMA-DEVA 


JN 


J AYA-VARMA-DEVA. LAKSHMi-VARMA-DEVA. 


No. 1. 
A Grant of Land inscribed on Copper, found at Ujjayant.* 


Rt af yt watery y aafa sraayy-at a: avire 
faafd ava | teeet facet Sat wagtatgerefay a vay 
1 [For a further list of this dynasty see Journal of the Bombay branch of 


R.A.8. 1843, p. 263.] 
2 See Plate iv. [omitted in this edition]. 
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S WCTUa: werreafa yt a2: | Serre [300 aaa taafer- 
Wehayar: a ACH AETTS AETTraTfaTTA TTaTT At UE: 
Urfemsqargryara WA AZITH AWTCATUTTA WHAT 
MY CATA ITSTY WTA UCH AZTCS ARTCT MAUS TCA TT 
Bt ATTRA STATS TY MATT SAAN ATA ATT AST LT- 
wearcfacrnare HeTEaTe Bt ealtass: ut ART ETS 
WHT at TANIA FCA TAT WWSTUTA ANTTITa 
Wraifeanr aay SUTUAITA: aaylaaras ws fae wea4- 
erareracreiwaarg a: dfafert a wer sharers 
Aarcrafacra waat Bl avrassan at fama areata 
mere Carafe ears ny Btls Weel SATA AAT 
at wean gq aac atdraitfa: aren Seufaare- 

waTTa wWaMafs awe qatar frase: 
fafafecetcrd war’ ara wel frura afa(30l]et fq: 
wefeuiue darcararcat ger afartiqaraseraacent 
atfar we qe | ewe aarafrawafas aquifucwar- 
araareanyge frrarart: | arargqararrafaegaat aca 
UR: SAT UTHALT TCHTARITA f CAAA WE ATATAT Vy 
fafasta wearetreTa acara wifeta aeae frracra 
waanrrrafar efeurar watz area fafae sax at 
afecenfadts aft fawrenga weafes sft weroreara soft 
fafen awsg wa swaNS Wal Bquararget fafufreq 
afedt arat qu wernfadt wyeracferget dgnkarages- 
yearar yraay went 1 warat yaareday araq afe 
Wiewt da wee wef stafergaere gatarerta: weit 
ure wgauderen wrate went | agratdrarantienfa 
wae ugfearfenaeau siae wicca scfrceni- 
[SOQ] TraTfeMAT ATTAIN CAR TYIAAAT | 

 [eereferafaqm-? ce J. Am. 0. 8. vii 45.) * (wert?) 
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arava 2 aqered gat wernt catchy anifaryafafes: weht- 
Sree Here: crete ait awfindger yw creat: 
awaciteta: | we wer wer yfsere we aaT Ge Beet 
UCTUTAT UY Kta aguema | efsatagerfe frsrat arat 
Ba: w aarearerfere: afore, yay yA USA Cag: 
ATA A WS [F:] 


“Om! Well be it! Auspicious victory and elevation !! 

‘Victorious is he, whose hair is the ethereal expanse ;? 
who, for creation, supports with his head that lunar line® 
which is a type of the germ in the seed of the universe. 

‘““May the matted locks of love's foe,‘ reddened by the 
lightning’s ring, that flashes at the period of the world’s end, 
spread for you nightless> prosperity. — 

‘The great prince,® resplendent with the decoration of 
[303] five great. titles,’ with which he is thoroughly and ex- 
cellently imbued and possessed, the fortunate Lakshmi-varma- 
deva, son® of his Majesty,® the great king, sovereign, and 
supreme lord, the fortunate Yaso-varma-deva, son of Nara- 
varma-deva, son of Udayaditya-deva, acquaints the Pat- 


1 Both this and the following inscription begin alike, and contain several other 
parallel passages. There are gross errors in both; but one has helped to correct 
the other. 

* Vyomakes’a, a title of S'iva, whose hair is the atmosphere. 

3 The crescent, which is S’‘iva’s crest. 

4 Smarfr&ti, a title of S’iva. He is represented with his hair clotted and 
matted in a long braid rolled round his head, in the manner in which ascetics 
wear theirs. Hair in that state has a tawny hue. 

6 Nightless, endless: eternal. 

6 Mahakumara: a royal youth, a young prince. 

7 I am not entirely confident of the meaning of this passage. [Cf. Journ. Amer. 
0. 8. vi. 540.] 

8 Pdddnudhydta, an ordinary periphrasis for son and successor: literally, 
‘“‘whose feet are meditated, t.¢. revered, by......... ” [But cf. Journ. Bombay 
Branch R. A. 8., Jan. 1851, pp. 219 and 220.] 

® The additions are those usually borne by sovereign princes among the Hindns. 
Bhatthraka answers to the title of majesty. Adhirfja is a sovereign or superior 
prince. S'ri, signifying fortunate or auspicious, is prefixed to every name. 

Varman is the customary designation of a R&japutra ; as S’arman is of a Brah- 
maga. The term enters into composition in the names of many of this family. 
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takila'° and people, Bréhmanas and others, inhabiting 
Badiuda-grima," dependent on Surdsani, and Uthavanaka- 
grama'® appertaining to Tepté-suvarna-prisddiké,™ both sit- 
uated in the twelve great districts * held by royal patent ; be 
it known unto you: Whereas, at the fortunate Dharé,” the 
great king, sovercign, supreme lord, the fortunate Yaéo-varma- 
deva, upon the anniversary '¢ of the great king, the fortunate 
Nara-varma-deva, which [804] took place on the 8th of 
Karttika-sudi, years eleven hundred and ninety-oneelapsed since 
Vikrama, having bathed with waters of holy places, having 
satisfied gods, saints, men and ancestors with oblations,!” 
having worshipped the holy Bhawanipati,!* having sacrificed 
to fire offerings of samt, sacrificial grass, sesamum and boiled 
rice,!® having presented an arghya®™ to the sun, having thrice 
perambulated Kapilé,?! seeing the vanity of the world, deem- 
ing life a tremulous drop of water on the leaf of a lotus, and 
reckoning wealth despicable :—As it is said : 


10 Pattakila is probably the Pattail of the moderns. The term occurs again 
lower down ; and also in the next grant (No. 2). 

1! Pronounce Biraud-grim. Surfsan{ appears to be the district, or province, 
in which it is situated. 

13 Perhaps Ughavan rather than Uthavan. 

13 This scems to be the name of a district. 

4 An apanage, comprising twelve great districts. Mah&-dwadasaka-mandala 
seems to have been held by this prince, under a royal grant from his father. He 
did not become his successor: for Jaya-varma is, in another inscription, named 
immediately after Yas‘o-varma ; and was reigning sovereign. 

16 Dhfr& was the capital of this dynasty. 

1 Anniversary of the death. It appears, therefore, that Nara-varma died in 
1190 Samvat. 

11 The allusion is to the five great sacraments, which a Hindu js bound to per- 
form.—See Manu, iii. 67. 

18 Bhawhnfpati is a title of S’iva, husband of Bhaw&ni. In the following 
inscription, the name again occurs in a similar manner, with the further desig- 
nation of Varivara-guru. 

19 The dhuti, or burnt offering ; consisting of boiled rice, with tila (Sesamum 
orientale), kuéa (Poa cynosuroides), and gam (Adenanthera or Prosopis aculeata). 

* An arghya is a libation or oblation, in a conch, or vessel of a particular form, 
approaching to that of a boat.—As. Res., vol. vii. p. 291. 

31 Kapil& probably is fire, personified as a female goddess. [Rather a red cow, 
—‘‘when applied to a cow, this term signifies one of the colour of lac-dye, with 
black tail and white hoofs.” Colebr. Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of In- 
Aeritance, quoted by Dr. F. Hall, Sdnkhya 8. pref. p. 20.) 
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“This sovereignty of the earth totters with the stormy 
blast ; 2 the enjoyment of a realm is sweet but for an instant ; 
the breath of man is like a drop on the tip of a blade of grass: 
virtue is the greatest friend in the journey of the other world.— 

‘“ Considering this, did grant by patent, preceded by gift of 
water,” for as long as the sun and moon shall endure, [305] 
unto the Avasathika*! the fortunate Vana-péla,?!* son of the 
fortunate Viswarupa, grandson of the fortunate Mahira-® 
swami, a venerable Braéhmana of Karndta in the south, who 
studies two vedas ° and appertains to the ASwaldyana  Sékhé, 
sprung from the race of Bharadwaja,* and tracing a triple 
line of descent, Bhéradw4ja, Angirasa, and Varhaspatya,” 
settled at Adrelavaddhavaristhana,” the aforesaid Badaiida- 
grama and Uthavanaka-grama, with their trees, fields and 


22 Abhra isa ‘cloud’; and vdta, ‘wind’: whence vdtdbhra, ‘a windy cloud.’ 
Or abhra may signify the ethereal fluid (dkdsa). The stanza is repeated in the 
next inscription. 

23 A requisite formality in a donation of land.—See Digest of Hindu Law, vol. 
ili. p. 276. Treatises on Law of Inheritance, p. 258. 

24 Erroneously written A’vasthika in the text. Its derivation is from dvasatha, 
‘a house’: and it bears reference to the householder’s consecrated fire (garhapatya). 
Hal4yudha, author of the Brahmana-sarvaswa, has, in the epigraph of his work, 
the title of A’vasathika-mah&-dharm4dhyaksha. 

21# Qn a reperusal of the grant No. 1, it appears probable that the grantee’s 
name was Dhanap4la instead of Vanap&la. Throughout the inscription, the letter 
‘@ has for the most part the appearance of 4, the detached stroke © being defaced: 
and Dhanap4la is doubtless the more ordinary name. 

25 This probably should be Mihira, which is a name of the sun. 

26 Dwivid is one who studies two vedas : as Trivid, one who studies three. [The 
facsimile has dwiveda. ] 

27 The text exhibits Aé/dyana ; doubtless for A’swaldyana, by which name one 
of the s’‘dkhds of the veda is distinguished. A’éwaldyana is author of a collection 
of aphorisms on religious rites (Kalpa-sGtra). 

38 Gotra, ‘descent from an ancient sage’ (Rishi), whence the family name is 
derived. There are four such great families of Brahmanas; comprehending 
numerous divisions. 

29 Pravara, ‘lineage traced to more of the ancient sages.’ The distinction be- 
tween gotra and pravara is not very clear. Madhava on the Miméns§, 2, 1, 9, 
names these very three families as constituting a gotra: and gives it as an example 
of pravara. [On pravara, see Prof. Miller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 386, 
and Prof. Haug, dit. Brahm. vol. ii. p. 479.] 

% This, which seems to be the name of a country, is differently written in 
the next inscription. Perhaps it may be a branch of the gotra, or family, from 
which the donatory derived his descent. 
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habitations,®! together [306] with hidden treasure, and de- 
posits, and adorned with ponds, wells and lakes. 

“On the 15th of Sravana-éudi in the year 1200, at the time 
of an eclipse of the moon,™ for our father’s welfare, we have 
again granted those two villages by patent with the previous 
gift of water; therefore all inhabitants of both villages, as 
well the Pattakila and other people, as husbandmen, being 
strictly observant of his commands, must pay unto him all dues 
as they arise, tax, money-rent, share of produce,® and the rest. 

* Considering the fruit of this meritorious act as common, 
future princes sprung of our race, and others, should respect 
and maintain this virtuous donation accordingly. 

‘“‘ By many kings, Sagara as well as others, the earth has 
been possessed. Whose-soever has been the land, his has then 
been the fruit.® : 

‘“‘He, who resumes land, whether given by himself, or 
granted by others, is regenerated a worm in ordure, for 60,000 
years.* . 

[307] ‘“‘ Ramabhadra again and again exhorts all these 
future rulers of the earth: this universal bridge of virtue .. - 
99 87 


(The remainder, upon another plate, is wanting.) 


31 Mala signifies ‘fleld’; and Aula, ‘abode.’ The passage may admit a different 
interpretation. [For chatuh-kankata-visuddha see J. Am. O. S. vi. 42.] 

Mdla implies (as I learn from Major Tod), according to the acceptation of the 
country, land not artificially irrigated, but watered only by rain and dew. 

32 An eclipse of the moon appears, from calculation, to have taken place at the 
time here assigned to it: ets. 16th July, 1144; as in the preceding year, 28th 
July, 1143.—Art de verifier les Dates, vol. i. p. 73. 

33 Hivanya, ‘gold’: ‘rent in money.’ 

Bhdga-bhoga ; in another place, badgabhoga,—‘share of produce,’ ‘rent in kind.’ 

% This stanza, a little varied, recurs in the third grant (No. 3). 

38 This also recurs in the same (No. 8); and is likewise found in a grant trans- 
lated by Sir William Jones.—As. Res., vol. i. p. 365, st. 1. 

%8 A quotation.—See Digest of Hindu Lavw, vol. ii. p. 281, and As, Res., vol. 
ii. p. 68. Also vol. i. p. 366; and vol. viii. p. 419. 

7 The remainder of the stanza (which may be easily supplied from the other 
inecriptions: see the next grant; and As. Res., vol. i. p. 866, st. 8, and vol. iii, 
p. 58, and vol. viii. p. 419) was probably followed, in the second plate, by further 
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No. 2. 
A Grant of Land, inscribed on Copper, found at Ujjayant.t 


St afer sit wet zeae n wats Saad a: arira 
faafa act Uzedt fircat Seat aagtatrcrerfat oy arty 
S WUT: Serra wat: | WeaTAaaargTaafeqrafi- 
HET: ALATA SATATATA, TCA ETT ARTTTN FTTH 
WHT At STATASTITSTY ATA TCA ATTN ARTCM- 
farcra acaae aft rcaRigearerqena ate [308] agree 
AETCTMTTTTN TTA BTM AHS TT STT MTA UTA AZT TM 
ABTUMfUTrH Ua AT iaresraa|n fers sat ase 
AAPA AY ATTA SAAT SARC IAZAATA, ATAU TMT a- 
faarfa wgfea sacatety qroqeq a dfafedt aer 
aZIU aararfaacanrta: AAT ATaC ya’ ware waretafet 
are garcararcat get waar fe aremafruafae aq- 
wifurearaaaraayga fararenrt: | wraTeqTarerfag- 
GAT ACIYt UAL: TST TCHS AT aA WAM ATCTAMT- 
aurcrarifaat fart i ara & a czeat warn: ut 
ara n cf art ferat eeuaarargsqagqriing 
dgraraatatrarart araacar yr Teanga shea: 
arerurfa wfzaafreracrenratafasaares ACen 


“Om! Well be it! Auspicious victory and elevation ! 

‘¢ Virtuous is he, whose hair is the ethereal expanse ; who, 
for creation, supports with his head that lunar line [309] 
which is a type of the germ contained in the seed of the 
universe. 


quotations, deprecating the resumption of the gift by future sovereigns: and to 
which was subjoined the sign manual, with the names of attesting officers; as in 
the accompanying grant by Yago-varma (No. 3). 

The bridge of virtue, which signifies “the maxim of duty,’ bears an allusion 
to R&ama’s bridge, to cross the sea to Lank&, 

1 See Plate v. [omitted in this edition]. 

2 [Chardcharagurwa? Cf. J. Am. 0. 8. vi. 632.] 
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‘“‘May the matted locks of love’s foe, reddened by the 
lightning’s ring, that flashes at the period of the world’s end, 
spread for you nightless prosperity.} 

‘From his abode at the auspicious Bardhaménapura, his 
Majesty, the great king, sovereign, and supreme lord, the for- 
tunate Jaya-varma-deva, whom victory attends, son of Yaséo- 
varma-deva, son of Nara-varma-deva, son of Udayaditya-deva, 
acquaints all king’s officers, Brahmanas and others, and the 
Pattakila and people, etc., inhabiting the village of Mayamo- 
daka which appertains to the thirty-six villages of Vata:? Be 
it known unto you: Whereas we, sojourning at Chandrapuri, 
having bathed, having worshipped the holy, beneficent and 
adorable Bhawanipati :— 

Considering the world’s vanity : 
for 

“This sovereignty of the earth totters with the stormy 
blast ;° the enjoyment of a realm is sweet but for an instant ; 
the breath of man is like a drop of water on the tip of a blade 
of grass: virtue is tho greatest friend in the journey of the 
other world.— 

‘‘ Having gained prosperity, which is the receptacle of the 
skips and bounds‘ of a revolving world, whoever give not 
donations, repentance is their chief reward.— 

“ Reflecting on the perishable nature of the world, prefer- 
[310 ]ring unseen (spiritual) fruit, [do grant] to be fully pos- 
sessed, so long as moon and sun, sea and earth, endure 
[unto.........sprung from the race] of Bharadwaja®............ 


1 These two stanzas occur also in the preceding inscription. 

3 Vata-khedaka-shat-tringat, ‘thirty-six villages of Vata’: for it should pro- 
bably be read AAcfaka (which signifies a village) instead of khedaka. 

3 [Or “like a cloud driven by the wind.”} 

« Valgdgra-dhdrd-dhdrd: an allusion is probably intended to Dh&r& the seat 
of government of this dynasty. alga signifies a ‘leap’; and ddhra, a ‘horse's 
pace. [The true reading for valge is chakra, see B. A. S.J. 1861, p. 207, 
“having gained prosperity, which abides on the topmost edge of the revolving 
world’s wheel.”’} 

* The grantee was either the same person, or one of the same family, as in the 
preceding grant ; for the designations are identical, so far as this reaches. 
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settled at Adriya-lambi-davari-sthana, situated within the 
southern region, at R&ja-brahma-puri.........” 
(The remainder, inscribed on a separate plate, is wanting.) 


No. 3. 
A Grant of Land, inscribed on Copper, found at Ujjayant.' 


mM aaa Vat atarafcta afarargwaar Saat wear- 
uee aa ufcada aremara atrncagy wag atafcan- 
ara fara sara arat afar creates Ts 
wag waa sift fafaa ay aguugaaean famfcarat- 
wee Setar qaata’ arate: AFTATATHM: SHETAAT- 
wit: aaftac: aarevaaaay ararfadrcary Fue- 
What wetted vewITaT Tat Zraara 
writ we fecarfsaaryrrageaasean waanrai ayq- 
[311] Waaant a aTaTal 9 ape qat-aggacacty aT- 
frtrafarcarne et URSA AaTAAY: TAATTT | SAT ht 
asfadgen ye Usfa: arcfeta: : cere ar fae 
Wa aT Wan arate catia ger Agra wai 
wayencify fararaafea ufsaria aria at ATA aTY: YACT- 
qgtan wapamangqargaecawa qafaeaqare- 
wet! weqrafequaggedigerar ara wa aCe: afcu- 
wa Fu TaraarArfaa: aarp Yar yTId TAA: | 
AAAS UAAGAITT ATS aS avatar wafa: u cha 
aaacengfagearat fraaqfia aquatfad 4 aaataee- 
ated awur’ ate ged: ocala free cha | 

wad 9902 areafaszo Gofea sat Bt aTaa arfa 
SHC At FRR AAAI TAGs Al SAIL MYA: | 

ame wet Bt: 

1 See plate vi. [omitted in this edition]. 
: [qagyfa, Bengal A. S. Journ. 1858, p. 230.] 


: [a FUT, See Bengal A. 8. Journ, 1861, p. 210.] 
VOL. 111. [ES8AY8 11.] 18 
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[312] t 


RAM zy HUTT TS lara saa 
wie at: W 


(The beginning, inscribed upon another plate, is wanting). 


“In respect of two portions! of Br&éhmana’s allowance, by 
exchange for two portions allotted to the attendant of the 
temple and the reader, to be held as assigned for the anni- 
versary of the auspicious Momala-devi ;? and in respect of 
seventeen nivartanas® of land, with eleven ploughs of land, 
assi¢ned to both persons in a partition of Vikariké-grama ; * 
the whole of the aforesaid little Vainganapadra-gréma, also a 
moiety of Vikkariké-grama within the proper bounds, extend- 
ing to the grass and pasture, with trees, fields and habitations, 
with money-rent, and share of produce, with superior taxes, 
and including all dues; for increase of merit and fame of my 
mother, of my father, and of myself, are granted by patent, 
with the [813] previous gift of water. Aware of this, and 
obedient to his commands, they must pay all due share of 
produce, taxes, money-rent, etc. to them both. 

‘Considering the fruit of this meritorious act as common, 
future princes, sprung of our race, and others, should respect 
and maintain this virtuous donation, as by us given. 

“ And it is said,—By many Kings, Sagara as well as others, 


1 For want of the first plate of this patent, the beginning of the second is 
very obsoure ; and, perhaps, not rightly intelligible, without divining what has 
gone before. I have endeavoured to make sense of it, but am far from confident 
of having succeeded. ; 

® Momala-devi was not improbably the name of Yagso-varma’s mother; and 
the anniversary is that of her obsequies: as in the preceding patent for a grant 
on the anniversary of the obsequies of Yas‘o-varma’s father. Else it may be the 
annual festival of an idol of that name. 

S Nivartana is a land-measure containing 400 square poles of ten cubits each, 
according to the Lildvats. See Algebra of the Hindus. 

* The name is written VikarikS-grama in one place; and Vikkariké-grama in 
another, 

Major Tod observes that the ancient name of Burhiapura is Kari-grama. 
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the earth has been possessed. Whose-soever has been the 
land, his has then been the fruit. 

“The gifts, which have been here granted by former 
princes, producing virtue, wealth, and fame, are unsullied re- 
flections.» What honest man would resume them P 

“This donation ought to be approved by those who exemplify 
the hereditary liberality of our race, and by others. The 
flash of lightning from Lakshmi swoln with the rain-drop,® is 
gift ; and the fruit is preservation of another’s fame. 

‘‘Ramabhadra again and again exhorts all those future rulers 
of the earth: this universal bridge of virtue for princes is to 
be preserved by you from time to time. 

‘“‘ Considering therefore prosperity to be a quivering drop 
of water on the leaf of a lotus; and the life of man is such ; 
and all this is many ways? exemplified ; men therefore should 
not abridge the fame of others. 

“Samvat 1192, 3rd of Maégha-badi (dark half); witness 
[314] the venerable purohita, Vamana; the venerable swdmt, 
Purushottama ; the prime minister and king’s son, Devadhara ; 
and others. 

‘* Auspiciousness and great prosperity. 


R. 
‘This is the sign manual of the fortunate Yasovarma-deva.”’ 
Adhi. Sri. 


§ [Mirmdlyavanti pratimdni, but the fac-simile has ydnts. Other inscriptions 
read nirmdlya-vdnta-pratimdni, ‘Gifts once given are like the remains of an 
offering or vomitings,”’ é.e. are not to be used again, see B. A. 8. J. 1858, p. 238.] 

6 T have here hazarded a conjectural emendation ; being unable to make sensc 
of the text, as it stands. Perhaps the transcriber had erroneously written 
tundaid for tundild; and the engraver, by mistake, transformed it into the un- 
meaning vandald, which the text exhibits. Lakshmi is here characterized asa 
thunder-cloud pregnant with fertilizing rain. [The true reading is Chanchaldydh. 
Cf. B. A. 8. J. 1861, p. 210. “ Fruitful is the giving away of fortune, which 
is transient as a bubble or the lightning-flash; and so too the preservation of 
another's fame.”’ } 

7 Chanudhd, in the text, is an evident mistake; it should undoubtedly be 
bahudhd. (The true reading is cha buddhwd.] Several other gross errors in this 
inscription have been corrected ; too obviously neceasury to require special notice : 
as a short vowel for a long one, and vice versa. 
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AITI. 


ON INSCRIPTIONS AT TEMPLES OF THE JAINA 
SECT IN SOUTH BIHAR.! 


[From the Zransactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp. 520-523. | 


[3815] As connected with the subject of an essay on the 
Srawaks or Jainas,? read at a former meeting, I lay before the 
Society copies of inscriptions found by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
in South Bihar. Though not ancient, they may be considered to 
be of’ some importance, as confirming the prevalence of a Jaina 
tradition relative to the site of the spot where the last of the 
Jinas terminated his earthly existence, and as identifying the 
first of his disciples with Gautama, whose death and apotheosis 
took place, according to current belief, in the same neighbour- 
hood. 

In the Kalpa-sutra and in other buoks of the Jainas, the 
first of Mahavira’s disciples 1s mentioned under the name of 
Indra-bhiti: but, in the inscription, under that of Gautama- 
swami. The names of the other ten precisely agree: whence 
it is to be concluded, the Gautama, first of one list, is the 
same with Indra-bhuti, first of the other. 

It is certainly probable, as remarked by Dr. Hamilton and 
Major Delamaine, that the Gautama of the Jainas and of the 
Bauddhas is the same personage: and this [316] leads to the 
further surmise, that both these sects are branches of one 

1 Read at a Public Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, November 18th, 1826. 


2 By Major James Delamaine. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
wol. i. pp. 413—438. 
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stock. According to the Jainas, only one of Mahaévira’s 
eleven disciples left spiritual successors: that is, the entire 
succession of Jaina priests is derived from one individual, 
Sudharma-swami. Two only out of eleven survived Mahavira, 
vis. Indrabhiti and Sudharma:! the first, identified with 
Gautama-swdmi, has no spiritual successors in the Jaina sect. 
The proper inference seems to be, that the followers of this 
surviving disciple are not of the sect of Jina, rather than that 
there have been none. Gautama’s followers constitute the 
sect of Bauddha, with tenets in many respects analogous 1o 
those of the Jainas, or followers of Sudharma, but with a 
mythology or fabulous history of deified saints quite different. 
Both have adopted the Hindu Pantheon, or assemblage of 
subordinate deities ; both disclaim the authority of the vedas ; 
and both elevate their pre-eminent saints to divine supremacy. 

In a short essay on their philosophical opinions, which will 
be likewise submitted to the Society, it will be shown that a 
considerable difference of doctrine subsists on various points: 
but hardly more between the two sects, than between the 
divers branches of the single sect of Banddha. 

It deserves remark, tliat the Bauddhas and the Jainas agree 
in placing within the limits of the same province, South 
Bihar, and its immediate vicinity, the locality of the death 
and apotheosis of the last Buddha, as of the last Jina, and of 
his predecessor and his eldest and favourite disciple. oth re- 
ligions have preserved for their sacred language tle same 
dialect, the Pali or Prakrit, closely resembling the Magadhi 
or vernacular tongue of Magadha (South Bihdr). Between 
those dialects (P4li [317] and Prékrit) there is but a shade of 
difference,? and they are often confounded under a single name, 

The traditional chronology of the two sects assigns nearly 
the same period to their Gautama respectively : for, according 
to the Bauddhas, the apotheosis of Gautama-buddha took 


1 Page [216] of the present volume. 
2 Burnouf et Lassen, Essai sur le Pali, p. 154. 
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place 543 years before the beginning of the Christian era; and 
according to the Jainas, the apotheosis of Mahavira, Gautama- 
swami’s teacher, was somewhat earlier, viz. about 600 years 
before the Christian era. The lapse of little more than half a 
century is scarccly too great for the interval between the death 
of a preceptor and of his pupil ; or not so much too great as to 
amount to anachronism. 

Without relying much upon a similarity of name, it may 
yet not be forcign to remark, that the Buddha, who preceded 
Gautama-buddha, was Kasyapa: and that Mahavira, the 
preceptor of Gautama-swami, was of the race of KAsyapa. 

I take P&rswandtha to have been the founder of the sect of 
Jainas, which was confirmed and thoroughly established by 
Mahavira and his disciple Sudharma; by whom, and by his 
followers, both Mahaévira and his predecessor Parswanatha 
have been venerated as deified saints (Jinas), and are so wor- 
shipped by the sect to this day. 

A schism, however, seems to have taken place, after 
Mahavira, whose elder disciple, Indra-bhuti, also named 
Gautama-swami, was by some of his followers raised to 
the rank of a deified saint, under the synonymous designation 
of Buddha (for Jina and Buddha bear the same meaning, 
according to both Buddhists and Jainas). The preceding 
Buddha, according to this branch of the sect, was Kasyapa, 
who is not improbably the same with [318] Sramana Var- 
dharmaéna Mahavira, son (born of the wife) of Siddhartha, 
a Suryavansi prince of the Kasyapa race. 

It is to be observed, without, however, attaching much 
weight to this coincidence, that the name of Siddhartha is 
common to Mahavira’s father and to Gautama-buddha, whom 
I suppose to be the same with the Jina’s disciple, Gautama- 
swan. 

The appellative Gautama is unquestionably a patronymic 
(derived from Gotama), however Sakya-sinha may have 
come by it, whether as descendant of that lineage, nearer 
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or remoter, or for whatever other cause. His predecessor 
among Buddhas is, in like manner, designated by a patro- 
nymic as above noticed, viz. Kasyapa. 

The name of Gautama occurs also as an appellative in other 
instances besides that of the sixth Buddha, or of the twenty- 
fourth Jina’s eldest. disciple. One of the legislators of the 
Hindus is Gautama, whose aphorisms of law are extant.! 

The gentile name of the last Buddha has prevailed in China 
and Japan, where he is best known under the designation 
of Sékya. His appellation of Gautama remains current in 
countries bordering upon India.? 


INSCRIPTION AT NAKHAUR.? 


waa agce ad agra gfe ay fea dat ze aq Fatt WF 
ze fae ara age s° gaat era aga 2° dara arada 
Ate AATAT So ATES AS Aa se - - Sar [319] araa 
eifran Vy ay - - acifrat qeratat Te TM at 
gata at att fara crn att faarara wea - - wafa nfaet 
warn kt , 

‘“‘In the year 1686 Samvat, on the 15th day of Vais4kha- 


sudi, the lotus of Gautama-swami’s feet was here placed by 
Nihdélo mother of Tha. (Thakkur) Sangr4ma-govardhana-dasa, 
son of Tha. Tulasi-dasa, son of Tha. Vimala-d4sa, of the 
race of Choparé and lineage of [Bharata Chakravarti’s] prime 
councillor: the fortunate Jina-raja-stri, the venerable guide 
of the great Kharatara tribe, being present.” 

The same pious family, which is here recorded for erecting, 
or more probably restoring, the representation of Gautama- 
swami's feet at Nakhaur, is in like manner commemorated by 
three inscriptions, bearing date six years later (viz. 1692 

1 Preface to Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, p. x. 


2 (The Chinese, however, know the name Kiw tan.] 
3 See plate vii. [omitted in this edition]. 
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Samvat),' for the like pious office of erecting images of the 
feet of Mahd4vira and of his eleven disciples, at Pawapuri, 
which, or its vicinity, is in those inscriptions stated to be the 
site of that saint’s extinction (nirrdna) or translation to bliss. 

The same names recur, with those of many other persons, 
inhabitants (as this family was) of the town of Bih&r, where a 
numerous congregation of Jainas seems to have then dwelt; 
and with the same additions and designations more fully set 
forth: whence it appears, that the designation of ‘descendant 
of a prime councillor” bears reference to a supposed descent 
from the prime minister of the universal or paramount sove- 
reign, Bharata, son of the first Jina Rishabha. 

[320] Sangraéma and Govardhana, here joined as an ap- 
pellation of one person, are in those inscriptions separated 
as names of two brothers, sons of Tulasi-ddsa and his wife 
Nihélo. In other respects, the inscriptions confirm and explain 
each other.® 


1 The largest of those inscriptions names likewise the reigning Emperor, Shfh 
Jah&n. 


* Copies of those at Pawhpuri were not taken in fac-simile, but are merely 
transcripts, 
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XTY. 


ON THE INDIAN AND ARABIAN DIVISIONS OF 
THE ZODIAC! 


[From the <Aszatie Researches, vol. ix. pp. 328—376. 
Calcutta, 1807. to. | 


[321] Tue researches, of which the result is here laid before 
the Asiatic Society, were undertaken for the purpose of ascer- 
taining correctly the particular stars, which give names to the 
Indian divisions of the zodiac. The inquiry has, at intervals, 
been relinquished and resumed: it was indeed attended with 
considerable difficulties. None of the native astronomers, 
whom I consulted, were able to point out, in the heavens, all 
the asterisms for which they had names: it became, therefore, 
necessary to recur to their books, in which the positions of the 
principal stars are given. Here a fresh difficulty arose from 
the real or the seeming disagreement of the place of a star, 
with the division of the zodiac, to which it was referred: and I 
was led from the consideration of this and of other apparent 
contradictions, to compare carefully the places assigned by the 
Hindus to their nakshatras, with the positions of the lunar 

1 [For a full discussion of the history of the Indian Nakshatras, see Biot’s 
articles in the Journal des Savans, 1840, 1845, 1859, 1860; Whitney’s notes to 
Burgess’s translation of the Surya-siddhdnta, pp. 176-210 (1860), and his paper 
in the Journ. A. O. S., vol. viii. and Journ. R.A. S., vol.i. (N.8.); Weber's 
Die Vedische Nachrichten von den Naxatra, 1860, 1862; Miiller, Pref. Rig Veda, 
vol. iv. pp. xxxviii-lxx; Burgess, Journ. A. O. 8. vol. viii, Biot maintained 
that the Indian nakshatras and the Arabian mandzii were derived from the 
28 Chinese Sieu, 24 of which were fixed about s.c. 2357, and the other 4 about 


z.c. 1100. The Sieu, according to him, form an integral part of the Chinese 
system, and they were carefully chosen by the aid of the best instruments at their 
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mansions,! as determined by the Arabian astronomers. After 
repeated examination of this subject, with the aid afforded by 
the labours of those who have preceded me in the same in- 
quiry, I now venture to offer to the perusal of the Asiatic 
Society the following remarks, with the hope that they will be 
found to contain a correct ascertainment of the stars [3822} by 
which the Hindus have been long accustomed to trace the 
moon’s path, 

The question, which I proposed to myself for investigation, 
appeared to me important, and deserving of the labour be- 
stowed upon it, as obviously essential towards a knowledge 
of Indian astronomy, and as tending to determine another 
question; namely, whether the Indian and Arabian divisions of 
the zodiac had a common origin. Sir William Jones thought 
that they had not; I incline to the contrary opinion. The 
coincidence appears to me too exact, in most instances, to be 
the effect of chance: in others, the differences are only such 
as to authorize the remark, that the nation, which borrowed 
from the other, has not copied with servility. I apprehend 


command. Prof. Whitney accepted Biot’s view in the main, but suggested “ that 
a knowledge of the Chinese astronomy, and with it the Chinese system of division 
of the heavens into 28 mansions, was carried into Western Asia at a period not 
much later than 1100 n.c., and was there adopted by some Western people, either 
Semitic or Iranian. In their hands it received a new form, such as adapted it to 
a ruder and less scientific method of observation, the limiting stars of the mansions 
being converted into zodiacal groups or constellations, and in some instances 
altered in position, so as to be brought nearer to the general path of the ecliptic.” 
It maintained itself in Tr&n, as we find traces of it in the Bundehesh under the 
Sassanians; but it also spread into India, and ultimately became known to the 
Arabs. Prof. Weber held that Babylon was the original birth-place of astronomy, 
and that the Hindus derived their nakshatras from thence, as also probably the 
Chinese and Arabs respectively their stew and mandsil (cf. Ind. Stud. ix.). Prof. 
Miiller, on the contrary, maintained that the nakehatras were an original Indian 
idea, suggested by the moon’s sidereal revolution; that they were intended to mark 
certain equal divisions of the heavens; and that their number was originally 27, 
not 28. The Rev. E. Burgess held that the nakshatras originated in India, 
whence they were derived by the Arabians, but that the Chinese siew have no 
genetic relation with them. ] 

1 [The manetés are mentioned in the Koran x. 5; xxxvi. 39; and they are pro- 
bably alluded to in the mazsdroth of Job xxxviii, 82, and the mazzdloth of 
2 Kings xxiii. 5.] 
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that it must have been the Arabs who adopted (with slight 
variations) a division of the zodiac familiar to the Hindus. 
This, at least, seems to be more probable than the supposition, 
that the Indians received their system from the Arabians: we 
know that the Hindus have preserved the memory of a former 
situation of the Colures, compared to constellations, which 
mark divisions of the zodiac in their astronomy; but no 
similar trace remains of the use of the lunar mansions, as 
divisions of the zodiac, among the Arabs, in so very remote 
times. 

It will be found that I differ much from Sir William Jones 
in regard to the stars constituting the asterisms of Indian as- 
tronomy. On this, it may be sufficient to remind the reader, 
that Sir William Jones stated only a conjecture founded on a 
consideration of the figure of the nakshatra and the number 
of its stars, compared with those actually situated near 
the division of the ecliptic, to which the nakshatra gives 
name. He was not apprised that the Hindus themselves 
place some of these constellations far out of the limits of 
the zodiac. 

[3823] I shall examine the several nakshatras and lunar 
mansions in their order ; previously quoting from the Hindu 
astronomers the positions assigned to the principal star, 
termed the yogatérd. This, according to Brahmagupta, (as 
cited by Lakshmidésa in his commentary on the Siromani), 
or according to the Brahma-siddhanta (cited by Bhidhara), is 
the brightest star of each cluster. But the Surya-siddhénta 
specifies the relative situation of the Yogatara in respect of 
the other stars; and that does not always agree with the 
position of the most conspicuous star. 

The number of stars in each asterism, and the figure under 
which the asterism is represented, are specified by Hindu 
astronomers: particularly by Sripati in the Ratnamal&. These, 
with the positions of the stars relatively to the ecliptic, are 
exhibited in the annexed table. It contains the whole purport 
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mentators,! remarking on this passage, describe the manner of 
making the observation : and the same description occurs, with 
little variation, in commentaries on the Siromani? They 
direct a spherical instrument (Golayantra) to be constructed, 
according to instructions contained in a subsequent part of the 
text. This, as will be hereafter shown, is precisely an armil- 
lary sphere. An additional circle, graduated for degrees and 
minutes, is directed to be suspended on the pins of the axis as 
pivots. [325] It is named Vedhavalaya, or intersecting circle, 
and appears to be a circle of declination. After noticing this 
addition to the instrument, the instructions proceed to the 
rectifying of the Golayantra, or armillary sphere, which is to 
be placed, so that the axis shall point to the pole, and the 
horizon be true by a water-level. 

The instrument being thus placed, the observer is instructed 
to look at the star Revati through a sight fitted to an orifice 
at the centre of the sphere; and having found the star, to 
adjust by it the end of the sign Pisces on the ecliptic. The 
observer is then to look, through the sight, at the yoga star of 
Aswini, or at some other proposed object; and to bring the 
movable circle of declination over it. The distance in degrees, 
from the intersection of this circle and ecliptic, to the end of 
Mina or Pisces, is its longitude (dhruvaka) in degrees; and 
the number of degrees on the movable circle of declination, 
from the same intersection to the place of the star, is its lati- 
tude (rikshepa) north or south.’ 

The commentators‘ further remark, that ‘the latitude, so 
found, is (sphuta) apparent, being the place intercepted be- 


1 Ranganftha and Bhidhara. 

2 In the V4san4-bh4shya, and in the Marichi. 

8 Father Pétau, and, after him, Bailly, for reasons stated by them (Uranol. 
Dissert. 2. 2. Ast. Anc. p. 428), are of opinion, that the ancient astronomers re~ 
ferred stars to the equator; and that Eudoxus and Hipparchus must be so under- 
stood, when speaking of the longitudes of stars. Perhaps the Greek astronomers, 
like the Hindus, reckoged longitudes upon the ecliptic intersected by circles of 
declination, in the manner which has been here explained. 

¢ Bhadhara is the most explicit on this point, 
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tween the star and the ecliptic, on a circle passing through the 
poles; but the true latitude (asphuta) is found on a circle 
hung upon the poles of the celestial sphere, as directed in 
another place.’ The longitude, found as above directed, is, in 
like manner, the space intercepted between the origin of the 
ecliptic and a circle of declination passing [326] through the 
star: differing, consequently, from the true longitude. The 
same commentators add, that the longitudes and latitudes, 
exhibited in the text, are of the description thus explained : 
and those, which are stated in the Surya-siddhanta, are ex- 
pressly affirmed to be adapted to the time when the equinox 
did not differ from the origin of the ecliptic in the beginning 
of Mesha. 

It is obvious that, if the commentators have rightly under- 
stood the text of their authors, the latitudes and longitudes 
there given require correction. It will indeed appear, in the 
progress of this inquiry, that the positions of stars distant from 
the ecliptic, as there given, do not exactly correspond with the 
true latitudes and longitudes of the stars supposed to be in- 
tended: and the disagreement may be accounted for, by the 
circumstance of the observations having been made in the 
manner above described. 

Another mode of observation is taught in the Siddhaéuta- 
sundara, cited and expounded by the author of the Siddhanta- 
sdrvabhauma. ‘A tube, adapted to the summit of a gnomon, 
is directed towards the star on the meridian: and the line of 
the tube, pointed to the star, is prolonged by a thread to the 
ground, The line from the summit of the gnomon to the base 
is the hypotenuse ; the height of the gnomon is the perpendi- 
cular; and its distance from the extremity of the thread is 
the base of the triangle. Therefore, as the hypotenuse is to 
its base, so is the radius to a base, from which the sine of the 
angle, and consequently the angle itself, are known. If it 
exceed the latitude, the declination is south; or, if the con- 
trary, it is north. The right ascension of the star is ascer- 
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tained by calculation from the hour of the night, and from the 
right ascension of the sun for that time. The declination 
of the corresponding point of the ecliptic being found, the 
sum or difference [327] of the declinations, according as they 
are of the saine or of different denominations, is the distance 
of the star from the ecliptic. The longitude of the same 
point is computed ; and from these elements, with the actual 
precession of the equinox, may be calculated the true longi- 
tude of the star; as also its latitude on a circle passing 
through the poles of the ecliptic.’ 

Such, if I have rightly comprehended the meaning in a 
single and not very accurate copy of the text, is the purport 
of the directions given in the Siddhdnta-sundara and sarva- 
bhauma: the only works in which the true latitudes and Jon- 
gitudes of the stars are attempted to be given. All the rest 
exhibit the longitude of the star’s circle of declination, and its 
distance from the ecliptic measured on that circle. 

I suppose the original observations, of which the result is 
copied from Brahmagupta and the Surya-siddhanta, with 
little variation, by successive authors, to have been made about 
the time, when the vernal equinox was near the first degree 
of Mesha.'! The pole then was nearly seventeen degrees and 
a quarter from its present position, and stood a little beyond 
the star near the ear of the Cameleopard. On this supposi- 
tion it will be accordingly found, that the assigned places of 
the nakshatras are easily reconcilable to the positions of stars 
likely to be meant. 

I shall here remark, that the notion of a polar star, common 
to the Indian and Grecian celestial spheres, implies consider- 
able antiquity. It cannot have been taken from our present 
pole-star (a Urs minoris), which, as Mons. Bailly has 


1 Brahmagupta wrote soon after that period; and the Sarya-siddhaénta is pro- 
bably a work of nearly the same age. Mr. Bentley considers it as more modern 
(As. Res., vol, vi.): it certainly cannot be more ancient; for the equinox must 
have past the beginning of Mesha, or have been near it, when that work was 
composed. : 
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observed,! was remote from the pole, when [328] Eudoxus de- 
scribed the sphere; at which time, according to the quotation 
of Hipparchus, there was a star situated at the pole of the 
world.? Bailly conjectures, as the intermediate stara of the 
sixth magnitude are too small to have designated the pole, 
that « Draconis was the star meant by Eudoxus, which had 
been at its greatest approximation to the pole, little more than 
four degrees from it, about 1326 years before Christ. It must 
have been distant, between seven and cight degrees of a great 
circle, when Fudoxus wrote. Possibly the great star in the 
Dragon (a Draconis), which is situated very near to the circle 
described by the north pole round the pole of the ecliptic, had 
been previously designated as the polar star. It was within 
one degree of the north pole about 2836 years before Christ. 
As we know, that the idea could not be taken from the star 
in the tail of Ursa minor, we are forced to choose between 
Bailly’s conjecture or the supposition of a still greater an- 
tiquity. 1 should, therefore, be inclined to extend to the 
Indian sphere, his conjecture respecting that of Eudoxus. 

I shall now proceed to compare the nakshatras with the 
mansils of the moon, or lunar mansions. 

I. Aswini, now the first nakshatra, but anciently the last 
but one, probably obtained its present situation at the head 
of the Indian asterisms, when the beginning of the zodiac was 
referred to the first degree of Mesha, or the Ram, on the 
Hindu sphere. As measuring a portion of the zodiac, it 
occupies the first 13° 20° of Mesha: and its beginning follows 
immediately after the principal star in the last nakshatra 
(Revati), reckoned, by some exactly, by others nearly, opposite 
to the very conspicuous one, which forms the fourteenth 
asterism. Considered as a constellation, [329] Aswini com- 
prises three stars figured as a horse’s head; and the principal, 
which is also the northern one, is stated by all ancient au- 
thorities, in 10° N. and 8° E. from the beginning of Mesha. 


1 Astronomie Ancienne, p. 511. 
2 Hipparchus, Comsnent. on Aratus, lib. i. p. 179. 
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The first mansi/, or lunar mansion, according to the Arabs, 
is entitled Sharatan, (by the Persians corruptly called, as in 
the oblique case, Sharatain), and comprises two stars of the 
third magnitude on the head of Aries, in lat. 6° 36 and 
7° 51’ N., an@ long. 26° 13’ and 27° 7’. With the addition 
of a third, also in the head of the Ram, the asterism is de- 
nominated Ashrét. The bright star of the second or third 
magnitude, which is out of the figure of the Ram according 
to Ulugh-beg, but on the nose according to Hipparchus cited 
by this author from Ptolemy, is determined Na&tih: it is 
placed in lat. 9° 30’ N. and long. 1° 0° 43’, and is apparently 
the same with the principal star in the Indian asterism; for 
Muhammad of Tizin, in his table of declination and right 
ascension, expressly terms it the first star of the Sharatain,? 

Many pandits, consulted by me, have concurred in point- 
ing to the three bright stars in the head of Aries (a 8 and y) 
for the Indian constellation Aswini. The first star of Aries 
(a) was also shown to Dr. Hunter, at Ujjayini, for the prin- 
cipal one in this asterism; and Mr. Davis® states the other 
two, as those which were pointed out to him by a skilful 
native astronomer, for the stars that distinguish Aéwini. 
The same three stars, but with the addition of three others, 
were indicated to Le Gentil, for this constellation.4 I enter- 
tain, therefore, no doubt that Sir [3880] William Jones® was 
right in placing the three stars of Aswini in, and near, the 
head of the Ram; and it is evident, that the first nakshatra of 
the Hindus is here rightly determined, in exact conformity with 
the first lunar mansion of the Arabs; although the longitude 
of a Arietis exceed, by half a degree, that which is deduced, 
for the end of ASwini, from the supposed situation of the 
Virgin’s spike opposite to the beginning of this nakshatra; 

1 Hyde’s Ulugh-beg, p. 58. 
3 Hyde's Com. on Ulugh-beg’s Tables, p. 97. 
3 As. Res., vol. ii. p. 226. 


4 Mém. Acad. Scien., 1772, P. ii., p. 209. 
& As, Res., vol. ii. p. 298. 
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and although its circle of declination be 13° instead of 8° from 
the principal star in Revati. 

II. Bharan{, the second Indian asterism, comprises three 
stars figured by the Yoni or pudendum muliebre: and all 
ancient authorities concur in placing the principal and southern 
star of this nakshatra in 12° N. The second manzaii, entitled 
Butain, is placed by Ulugh-beg! in Jat. 1° 12’ and 3° 12’; 
and this cannot possibly be reconciled with the Hindu con- 
stellation. But Muhammad of Tizin? assigns to the bright 
star of Butain a declination of 23° N. exceeding by nearly 2° 
the declination allotted by him to ‘Natih, or his first star in 
Sharatain. This agrees with the difference between the prin- 
cipal stars of Aswini and Bharani; and it may be inferred, 
that some among the Muhammadan astronomers have con- 
curred with the Hindus, in referring the second constellation 
to stars that form Musca. There were no good grounds for 
supposing Bharani to correspond with three stars on the tail 
of the Ram; and I have no doubt, that the stars, which 
compose this nakshatra, have been rightly indicated to me, as 
three in Musca, forming a triangle almost equilateral: their 
brightness, and their equal distance from the first and third 
asterisms, corroborate this opinion, which will be confirmed by 
showing, as will be done in the progress of [331] this com- 
parison, that the nakshatras are not restricted to the limits of 
the zodiac. 

IIT. Krittiké, now the third, but formerly the first, nak- 
shatra, consists of six stars figured as a knife or razor, and 
the principal and southern star is placed in 4}° or 5° N. and 
in 65 sixths of degrees (or 10° 50’) from its own commence- 
ment, according to the Sirya-siddhanta, or 37° 28’ to 38° 
from the beginning of Mesha, according to the Siddh&nta- 
Siromani, and Graha-laghava, respectively. This longitude of 
the circle of declination corresponds nearly with that of the 


1 Hyde, p. 61. 2 See Hyde's Commentary, p. 97. 
3 As. Res,, vol. ii, p. 298. 
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bright star in the Pleiades, which is 40° of longitude distant 
from the principal star of Revati. 

The stars indicated by Ulugh-beg for Thurayyé, also cor- 
respond exactly with the Pleiades; and these were pointed 
out to the Jesuit missionaries,' as they have since been to 
every other inquirer, for the third nakshatra. If any doubt 
existed, Mythology might assist in determining the question ; 
for the Krittikas are six nymphs, who nursed Skanda, the god 
of war, named from these, his foster-mothers, Kartikeya or 
Shanmatura. 

IV. We retain on our celestial globes the Arabic name of 
the fourth lunar mansion Dabar&n (or with tho article, Alda- 
baran): applied by us, however, exclusively to the bright star 
called the Bull’s-eye; aud which is unquestionably the same 
with the principal and eastern star of Rohini, placed in 42° or 
5° S. and 493° E. by the Hindu writers on Astronomy. 
This nakshatra, figured as a wheeled carriage, comprises five 
stars, out of the seven which the Greeks named the Hyades. 
The Arabs, however, like the Hindus, reckon five stars only 
in the asterism; and Sir William Jones rightly supposed 
them to be in the head and neck of the Bull; they probably 
area py de Tauri, agreeably to Mons. Bailly’s conjecture.? 

[3832] Hindu astronomers define a point in this constella- 
tion, of some importance in their fanciful astrology. Accord- 
ing to the Surya-siddhénta, when a planet is in the 7th 
degree of Vrisha (Taurus), and has more than two degrees of 
south latitude, or, as commentators expound the passage, 
2° 40’; the planet is said to cut the cart of Rohini. This is 
denominated éakatabheda, or the section of the wain. Lalla 
and the Graha-laghava give nearly the same definition ; and it 
is added, in the work last mentioned, that, when Mars, Saturn, 
and the Moon, are in that position (which occurs, in regard to 
the moon, when the node is eight xakshatras distant from 


1 Costard’s Hist. of Astr.,p.61. Bailly’s Astr. Ind., p. 134. 
2 Astr. Ind., p. 129. 
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Punarvasu, and might happen in regard to the rest during 
another yuga), the world is involved in great calamity. Ac- 
cordingly, the purdnas contain a legendary stery of Dasa- 
ratha’s dissuading Saturn from so traversing the constellation 
Rohinf. 

V. Mrigaéiras, the fifth nakshatra, represented by an ante- 
lope’s head, contains three stars: the same which constitute the 
fifth lunar mansion Hak‘ah; for the distance of 10° S. assigned 
to the northern star of this nakshatra will agree with no other 
but one of the three in the head of Orion. The difference of 
longitude (24° to 251°) from Krittiké corresponds with suffi- 
cient exactness; and so does the longitude of its circle of 
declination (62° to 63°) from the end of Revati; since the true 
longitude of X Orionis from the principal star in Revati 
(f Piscium) is 634°. It was a mistake to suppose this asterism 
to comprise stars in the feet of Gemini, or in the Galaxy.! 

VI. Ardré, the sixth nakshatra, consists of a single bright 
star, described as a gem, and placed in 9°S. by one authority, 
but in 11° by others, and at the distance of 43° to 4° in 
longitude from the last asterism. This indicates the star in 
the shoulder of Orion (a Orionis); not, as [3833] was con- 
jectured by Sir William Jones, the star in the knee of Pollux.? 

The sixth lunar mansion is named by the Arabs, Han‘ah ; 
and comprises two stars in the feet of the second Twin, 
according to Ulugh-beg, though others make it to be his 
shoulder. Muhammad of Tizin allots five stars to this 
constellation: and the Kamus, among various meanings of 
Han‘ah, says, that it is a name for five stars in the left arm 
of Orion ; remarking, also, that the lunar mansion is named 
Tahéyi, comprising three stars called Tahyat. Either way, 
however, the Indian and Arabian asterisms appear in this 
instance irreconcilable. 

VII, The seventh nakshatra, entitled Punarvasu, and re- 


1 As. Res., vol. ii. p. 298. * As. Res,, vol. ii, p. 298. 
> Hyde, Com. pp. 7 and 44. 
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presented by a house, or, according to a Sanskrit work cited 
by Sir William Jones,! a bow, is stated by astronomers as 
including four stars, among which the principal and eastern 
one is 30° or 32° from the fifth asterism; but placed by all 
authorities it 6° N. This agrees with (8 Geminorum) one of 
the two stars in the heads of the Twins, which together 
constitute the seventh lunar mansion Zirf', according to 
Muhammad of Tis and Muhammad of Tizin and other 
Arabian authorities.? 

It appears from a rule of Sanskrit grammar,’ that Punar- 
vasu, a3 a name for a constellation, is properly dual, implying, 
as it may be supposed, two stars. On this ground, a conjecture 
may be raised, that Punarvasu originally eomprised two stars, 
though four are now assigned toit, Accordingly, that number 
is retained in the Sdkalya-sanhité. 

It may be further observed, that the seventh lunar [334] 
mansion of the Arabs is named Ziré’ ul asad according to 
Jauhari and others cited by Hyde; * and that the Kamus makes 
this term to be the name of eight stars in the form of a bow. 

Upon the whole, the agreement of the Indian and Arabian 
constellations is here apparent, notwithstanding a variation in 
the number of the stars; and I conclude, that Punarvasu 
comprises, conformably with Sir William Jones’s supposition,® 
stars in the heads of the twins; viz. a, 8, Geminorum ; and 
which were indicated to Dr. Hunter by a Hindu astronomer 
at Ujjayini: to which, perhaps, 9 and + may be added to 
complete the number of four. 

VIII. Pushya, the eighth asterism, is described as an 
arrow ; and consists of three stars, the chief of which, being 
also the middlemost, has no latitude, and is 12° or 13° distant 
from the seventh asterism, being placed by Hindu astronomers 
in 106° of longitude. This is evidently § Cancri; and does 
not differ widely from the eighth lunar mansion Nathrah, which, 


1 As, Res., vol. ii. p. 295. 2 Hyde on Ulugh-beg, p. 4%. 
3 P&nini, I. ii. 63, * Com. on Ulugh-beg, p. 44. 
6 As. Res., vol. ii. p. 299. 
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according to Ulugh-beg and others,' consists of two stars, 
including the nebula of Cancer. The Indian constellation 
comprises two other stars, besides 6 Cancri, which are perhaps 
y and § of the same constellation; and Sir William Jones's 
conjecture, that it consists of stars in the body and claws of 
Cancer, was not far from the truth. 

IX. The ninth asterism, Aélesh4, contains five stars 
firured as a potter's wheel, and of which the principal or 
eastern one is placed in 7° S., and according to different 
tables, 107°, 108°, or 109°, E. This appears to be intended 
for the bright star in the southern claw of Cancer (a Caneri), 
[3835] and cannot be reconciled with the lunar mansion Tarf 
or Tarfah, which comprises two stars? near the lion’s eye; the 
northernmost being placed by Muhammad of Tizin in 24° of 
N. declination.’ The Jesuit missionaries, if rightly quoted 
by Costard,4 made Aélesh4 correspond with the bright stars 
inthe heads ef Castor and Pollux, together with Procyon. 
This is evidently erroneous. Sir William Jones’s supposition 
that Asleshé might answer to the face and mane of Leo, nearly 
concurs with the Arabian determination of this lunar mansion, 
but disagrees with the place assigned to the stars by Hindu 
astronomers. Bailly committed the same mistake, when he 
affirmed, that Aslesh& is the lion’s head} 

X. The tenth asterism, Mag, contains, like the last, five 
stars ; but which are figured as a house. The principal or 
southern one has no latitude; and, according to all au- 
thorities, has 129° longitude. This is evidently Regulus 
(a Leonis): which is exactly 12932° distant from the last 
star in Revati. 

According to the Jesuits cited by Costard, Maghé answers 
to the lion’s mane and heart ; and the tenth lunar mansion of 
the Arabians, Jabhah, comprises three (some say four) stars, 

' Hyde’s Com,, p. 45. 2 Hyde’s Com., p. 8. 
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nearly in the longitude of the lion’s heart.!_ In this instance, 
therefore, the Indian and Arabian divisions of the zodiac coin- 
cide: and it is owing to an oversight that Sir William Jones 
states the nakshatra as composed of stars in the lion’s leg and 
haunch. It*appears to consist of a y €7 and vy Leonis. 

XI. Two stars, constituting the eleventh nakshatra, or pre- 
ceding PhAlguni, which is represented by a couch or [836] 
bedstead, are determined by the place of the chief star (the 
northernmost according to the Surya-siddh4nta) in 12° N. 
and 144° E. or, according to Brahmagupta, the Siromani and 
the Graha-laghava, 147° or 148° E. They are probably 8 and 
@ Leonis: the saine which form the lunar mansion Zubrah or 
Khartan.? 

It may be conjectured, that Brahmagupta and Bhaskara 
selected the southern for the principal star; while the Sarya- 
siddhanta took the northern: hence the latitude, stated by 
those several Hindu authorities, is the mean between both 
stars; and the difference of longitude, compared to the pre- 
ceding and subsequent asterisms, may be exactly reconciled 
upon this supposition. 

XII. Two other stars, constituting the twelfth nakshatra, or 
following Phalguni, which is likewise figured as a bed, are 
ascertained by the place of one of them (the northernmost) 
in 13° N. and 155° E. This indicates 8 Leonis; the same 
which singly constitutes the Arabian lunar mansion Sarfah,’ 
though Muhammad of Tizin seems to hint that it consists of 
more than one star. By an error regarding the origin of the 
ecliptic on the Indian sphere, Sir William Jones refers to the 
preceding nakshatra the principal star of this asterism. 

XIII. Hasta, the thirteenth nakshatra, has the name and 
figure of a hand; and is suitably made to contain five stars. 
The principal one, towards the west, next to the north- 


1 Hyde’s Ulugh-beg, p. 74, and Com., p. 46. 
2 Hyde’s Ulugh-beg, p. 76, and Com., p. 47. 
3 Hyde’s Ulugh-beg, p. 78, and Com., p. 47. 
* Hyde, p. 102. 
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western star, is placed according to all authorities in 11°S. and 
170° E. This can only belong to the constellation Corvus : 
and accordingly five stars in that constellation (a B y 6 ¢ 
Corvi) have been pointed out to me by Hindu astronomers 
for this nakshatra. ) : 

[337] ‘Awwé, the thirteenth lunar mansion of the Arabs, 
is described as containing the same number of stars, situated 
under Virgo, and so disposed as to resemble the letter Alif. 
They are placed by Ulugh-beg in the wing.! 

In this instance the Indian and Arabian divisions of the 
zodiac have nothing in common but the number of stars and 
their agreement of longitude. It appears, however, from a 
passage cited from Sufi by Hyde,? that the Arabs have also 
considered the constellation of Corvus as a mansion of the 
moon. 

XIV. The fourteenth nakshatra, figured as a pearl, is a 
single star named Chitré. It is placed by the Surya-siddhaénta 
in 2° 8. and 180° I1., and by Brahmagupta, the Siromani and 
Graha-lachava, in 12° or 2° S. and 183° E, This agrees with 
the Virgin’s spike (a Virginis) ; and Hindu astronomers have 
always pointed out that star for Chitré. The same star consti- 
tutes the fourteenth lunar mansion of the Arabs, named from 
it Simék ul azil. Le Gentil’s conjecture,’ that the fourteenth 
nakshatra comprises the two stars 6 and e Virginis, was 
entirely erroneous. And Mons. Bailly was equally incorrect 
in placing @ Virginis in the middle of this asterism.‘ 

XV. Another single star constitutes the fifteenth nakshatra, 
Swati, represented by a coral bead. The Strya-siddhdnta, 
Brahmagupta, the Siromani and Graha-léghava, concur in 
placing it in 87° N. They differ one degree in the longitude 
of its circle of declination ; three of these authorities making 
it 199°, and the other 198°. 

The only conspicuous star, nearly in the situation thus 


' Hyde's Ulugh-beg, p. 80. 3 Com., p. 82. 
> Bailly, Astr. Ind., p. 227. © Astr. Ind., p, 227. 
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assigned to Swat{ (and the Indian astronomers would hardly 
travel so far from the zodiac to seek an obscure [388] star), 
is Arcturus, 33° N. of the ecliptic in the circle of declination, 
and 198° E. from the principal star of Revati. 1am there- 
fore disposed to believe, that SwAti has been rightly indicated 
to me by a native astronomer who pointed out Arcturus for 
this nakshatra. The longitude, stated by Muniéwara (ris. 
1}° less than Chitr4), indicates the same star: but, if greater 
reliance be placed on his latitudes, the star intended may 
be « Bootis. At all events, Mons. Bailly mistook, when he 
asserted, on the authority of Le Gentil, that the fifteenth 
nakshatra is marked by a Virginis; and that this star is 
situated at the beginning of the nakshatra.! 

The Indian asterism totally disagrees with the lunar 
mansion Ghiafr, consisting of three stars in the Virgin’s foot, 
according to Ulugh-beg,? but in, or near, the balance, accord- 
ing to others. 

XVI. Visakha, the sixteenth nakshatra, consists of four 
stars described as a festoon. Authorities differ little as to the 
situation of the principal and northernmost star: placing it in 
1°, 1° 20’, or 1° 30’ S., and in 212°, 212° & or 218° E. The 
latitude seems to indicate the bright star in the southern 
Scale (a Libree), though the longitude disagree: for this sug- 
gests a remote star (possibly « Libra). I apprehend the first 
to be nearest the truth; and hence conclude the four stars to 
be a ve Libre and ¥y Scorpii. 

The sixteenth lunar mansion, named Zubanah or Zubé- 
niyah, is, according to Muhammad of Tizin,‘ the bright star 
in the northern Scale (8 Libre), which Sir William Jones 
supposed to be the fifteenth nakshatra. 

Father Souciet, by whom Corona Borealis is stated [339] 
for the asterism Visékhé, is censured by Sir William Jones, 
under an impression, that all the nakshatras must be sought 


1 Astr. Ind., p. 189 and 227. 2 Hyde, p. 82, and Com., p. 50. 
2 (Zubdna’ or Zubdniydn ?) 4 Hyde, Com., p. 104. 
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within the zodiac. The information, received by Father 
Souciet, does appear to have been erroneous; but the same 
mistake was committed by a native astronomer, who showed 
to me the same constellation for Vis&kh&; and the nakshatrae 
are certainly not restricted to the neighbourhood of the ecliptic. 

XVII. Four stars (or, according to a different reading, 
three), described as a row of oblations, that is, in a right 
line, constitute the seventeenth nakshatra named Anuradha. 
Here also authorities differ little as to the situation of the 
chief and middlemost star; which is placed in 38°, or 2°, 
or 1° 45’ S., and in 224° or 224° 5’ E. This must intend the 
star near the head of the Scorpion (6 Scorpionis): and the 
asterism probably comprises 8 6 a and p Scorpionis. 

The seventeenth lunar mansion of the Arabs, called Iklil 
or Iklilu’ljabhah, contains four (some say three, and others 
six!) stars lying in a straight line. Those assigned by Ulugh- 
beg ® for this mansion are 8 8 v mw Scorpionis. 

Here the Indian and Arabian divisions appear to concur 
exactly ; and Sir William Jones,3 as well as the missionaries 
cited by Costard,* have apparently understood the same stars ; 
though the latter extend the nakshatra to the constellation 
Serpentarius. 

XVIII. Jyeshtha, the eighteenth mnakshatra, comprises 
three stars figured asa ring. In regard to this, also, authorities 
are nearly agreed in the position of the principal and middle- 
most star, placed in 4°, 33°, or 3° S., and in 229°, 229° 5, 
or 280° E. This position clearly indicates Antares or the 
Scorpion’s heart (a Scorpionis); which is [840] also the 
eighteenth lunar mansion, named Kalb or Kalbul‘akrab. The 
three stars of the Indian asterism may be ao and r Scorpionis. 

XIX. The nineteenth asterism, Mila, represented by a 
lion’s tail, contains eleven stars, of which the characteristic 
one, the easternmost, is placed in 9°, 83°, or 8°S., and in 241° 


1 Hyde, Com., p. 51. 3 Hyde, p. 87. 
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or 242° EK. Although the latitude of v Scorpionis be five 
degrees too great, there seems little doubt that either that 
or the star east of it, marked v, must be intended ; and this 
determination agrees with the eighteenth lunar mansion of 
the Arabs called Shaulah, consisting of two stars near the 
Scorpion’s sting. The Hindu asterism probably includes all 
the stars placed by us in the Scorpion’s tail, viz. ew On Ain 
X uv and y Scorpionis. 

XX. The twentieth nakshatra, entitled preceding Ash4dha, 
figured as an elephant’s tooth, er as a couch, consists of two 
stars, of which the most northern one is placed in 54°, 54°, or 
d°8., and 254° or 255° E. This suits with 6 Sagittarii, 
which is also one of the stars of the twentieth lunar mansion 
called Nadim. It consists of four, or, according to some 
authorities, of eight stars. The Indian asterism seemingly 
comprises 6 and ¢ Sagittarii. 

XXI. Two stars constitute the twenty-first asterism, named 
the subsequent Ashddha, which is represented by a couch or 
by an elephant’s tooth. The principal star, which also is the 
most northerly one, is placed in 5°S., and 260°, or 261° E. 
This agrees with a star in the body of Sagittarius (7 Sagit- 
tarii), and the other star is perhaps the one marked ¢ 

The twenty-first lunar mansion of the Arabians, named 
Baldah, comprises six stars, two of which are placed by 
Muhammad of Tizin in declination 21° and 16°. One of 
these must be a star in the head of Sagittarius. Some 
authors, on the contrary, describe the lunar mansion as [341] 
destitute of stars.1 At all events, the Hindu and Arabian 
divisions appear, in this instance, to be but imperfectly re- 
concilable. 

XXII. Three stars, figured as a triangle, or as the nut of 
the floating Trapa, form the twenty-second asterism, named 
Abhijit; which, in the modern Indian astronomy, does not 
occupy an equal portion of the ecliptic with the other nak- 

1 Hyde, Com. on Ulugh-beg, p. 9. 
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shatras, but is carved out of the contiguous divisions. Its 
place (meaning that of its brightest star) is very remote from 
the zodiac; being in 60° or 62° N. The longitude of its 
circle of declination, according to different authorities, is 265°, 
266° 40’, or 268°. Probably the bright star in ‘the Lyre is 
meant. It was shown to Dr. Hunter, at Ujjayini, for the chief 
star in Abhijit; and the same was pointed out to me for the 
asterism, by a Hindu astronomer at this place. 

The Arabian lunar mansion Zaébih consists of two stars 
(some reckon four') in the horns of Capricorn, totally dis- 
agreeing with the Indian nakshatra. 

XXIII. Sravané, the twenty-third nakshatra, represented 
by three footsteps, contains three stars, of which one, the 
middlemost, is by all authorities placed in 80° N., but they 
differ as to its longitude; the Surva-siddhanta placing it 
in 280°; Brahmagupta and the S‘iromani in 278°; and the 
Graha-laghava in 275°. The assigned latitude indicates the 
bright star in the Eagle, whence the three may be inferred to 
be a 8 and y Aquilm. 

The twenty-third mansion of the moon, called by the Arabs 
Bula’, consists of two stars in the left hand of Aquarius. 
Consequently the Arabian and Hindu divisions are here at 
variance, 

[342] XXIV. Dhanishtha, the twenty-fourth asterism, is 
represented by a drum or tabor. It comprises four stars, one 
of which (the westernmost) is placed in 36° N., and according 
to the Surya-siddhénta, Brahmagupta and the Siromani, in 
290° E., though the Graha-laghava state 286° only. This 
longitude of the circle of declination, and the distance of the 
star on it from the ecliptic, indicate the Dolphin; and the four 
stars probably are a 8 y and 6 Delphivui. The same constella- 
tion is mentioned by the Jesuit missionaries as corresponding 
to Dhanishthé ; * and there can be little doubt that the ascer- 
tainment is correct. The longitude stated by Muniéwara 

1 Ulugh-beg, p. 94, and Hyde’s Com., p. 54. 2 Costard, p. 81. 
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(vis, 294° 12’) supports the conclusion, though hig latitude 
(26° 25’) be too small. To determine accurately the position 
of this nakshatra is important, as the solstitial colure, accord- 
ing to the ancient astronomers, passed through the extremity 
of it, and through the middle of Aéleshé. 

The twenty-fourth mansion, called by the Arabs St‘id, 
comprises two stars in Aquarius (@ and £ Aquarii); totally 
disagreeing with the Hindu division. 

XXV. Satabhishé, the twenty-fifth nakshatra, is a cluster 
of a hundred stars figured by a circle. The principal one, or 
brightest, has no latitude; or only a third, or at the utmost 
half, a degree of south latitude; and all the tables concur in 
placing it in long. 320°. This will suit best with % Aquarii. 
These hundred stars may be sought in the stream from the 
Jar, where Sir William Jones places the nakshatra; and in 
the right leg of Aquarius. 

Akhbiyah, the twenty-fifth lunar mansion, is stated to con- 
sist of three stars only, which seem to be the three in the 
wrist of the right hand of Aquarius.! However, it appears 
from Ulugh-beg’s tables, as well as from Mu[(343 |hammad of 
Tizin’s, that four stars are assigned to this mansion.? 

The Hindu and Arabian asterisms differ here less widely 
than in the instances lately noticed: and a passage, cited by 
Hyde from Firizébadi, even intimates the circular figure of 
the constellation. 

XXVI. The twenty-sixth of the Indian asterisms, called 
the preceding Bhadrapada, consists of two stars represented 
by a couch or bed, or else by a double-headed figure; one of 
which is placed by Hindu astronomers in 24° N., and 326° or 
326° E. The only conspicuous star, nearly in that situation, 
is the bright star in Pegasus (a Pegasi); and the other may 
be the nearest considerable star in the same constellation 
(€ Pegasi). I should have considered 8 Pegasi to be the 


1 Hyde’s Com., p. 56. 2 Hyde, p. 99, and Com., p. 96, 
3 Com., p. 10. 
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second gtar of this nakshatra, were not its yoga or chief star 
expressly said to be the most northerly. Mukaddam, the 
twenty-sixth lunar mansion, consists of the two brightest stars 
in Pegasus (a and 8)!; and thus the two divisions of the 
zodiac nearly concur. : 

XXVII. Two other stars constitute the twenty-seventh 
lunar mansion named the subsequent Bhédrapada. They are 
figured as a twin, or person with a double face, or else as a 
couch. The position of one of them (the most northerly) is 
stated in 26° or 27° N., and 337° E. I suppose the bright 
star in the head of Andromeda to be meant; and the other 
star to be the one in the extremity of the wing of Pegasus 
(y Pegasi). This agrees exactly with the twenty-seventh 
lunar mansion of the Arabians, called Muakhkhar. For 
Ulugh-beg assigns those stars to it.? 

XXVIII. The last of the twenty-eight asterisms is named 
Revati, and comprises thirty-two stars figured as [844] a 
tabor. All authorities agree that the principal star, which 
should be the southernmost, has no latitude, and two of them 
assert no longitude; but some make it ten minutes short of 
the origin of the ecliptic, es. 359° 50’. This clearly marks 
the star on the ecliptic in the string of the Fishes (¢ Piscium) ; 
and the ascertainment of it is important in regard to the 
adjustment of the Hindu sphere. 

The Arabic name of the 28th mansion, Rishé, signifying a 
cord, seems to indicate a star nearly in the same position. 
But the constellation, as described by Jauhari cited by Golius, 
consists of a multitude of stars in the shape of a fish, and 
termed Batnu’lhat ; in the navel of which is the lunar 
mansion: and Muhammad of Tizin, with some others, also 
makes this lunar mansion to be the same with Batnu’lhit, 
which appears, however, to be the bright star in the girdle of 
Andromeda (8 Andromeds); though others describe it as 


1 Hyde’s Ulugh-beg, p. 68, and Com., p. 34. 
® Hyde, p. 68, and Com., pp. 34 and 36. 
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the northern Fish, extending, however, to the horns of the 
Ram.! The lunar mansion and Indian asterism are, therefore, 
not reconcilable in this last instance. 

The result of the comparison shows, I hope satisfactorily, 
that the Indian asterisms, which mark the divisions of the 
ecliptic, generally consist of nearly the same stars, which von- 
stitute the lunar mansions of the Arabians: but, in a few 
instances, they essentially differ. The Hindus have likewise 
adopted the division of the ecliptic and zodiac into twelve 
signs or constellations, agreeing in figure and designation with 
those of the Greeks ; and differing merely in the place of the 
constellations, which are carried on the Indian sphere a few 
degrees further west than on the Grecian. That the Hindus 
took the hint of this mode of dividing the ecliptic from the 
Greeks, is not perhaps altogether improbable; but, if such be 
the origin of it, they [845] have not implicitly received the 
arrangement suggested to them, but have reconciled and 
adapted it to their own ancient distribution of the ecliptic into 
twenty-seven parts.” 

In like manner, they may have either received or given the 
hint of an armillary sphere as an instrument for astronomical 
observation: but certainly they have not copied the instrument 
which was described by Ptolemy, for the construction differs 
considerably. 

In the Arabic epitome of the Almijast entitled Tahriru’l- 
mijasti,? the armillary sphere (Zd¢ u/ hatk) is thus described. 
“Two equal circles are placed at right angles; the one re- 
presenting the ecliptic, the other the solstitial colure. Two 
pins pass through the poles of the ecliptic ; and two other pins 


1 Hyde’s Com., pp. 10, 35, and 96. 

2 According to the longitude of the three brightest stars of Aries, as stated by 
Ptolemy, viz. 10° 40’, 7° 40’, and 6° 40’, (I quote from an Arabic epitome of the 
Almijast), the origin of the ecliptic, in the Greek book which is most likely to 
have become known in India, is 6° 20° from the star which the Hindus have 
selected to mark the commencement of the ecliptic. 

3 By the celebrated Nésiruddin Tasi; from the Arabic version of Ishak ben 
Honain, which was revised by Thabit. 
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are placed on the poles of the equator. On the two first pins 
are suspended a couple of circles, moving the one within, the 
other without, the first mentioned circles, and representing 
two secondaries of the ecliptic. On the two other pins a circle 
is placed, which encompasses the whole instrumerft, and within 
which the different circles turn; it represents the meridian. 
Within the inner secondary of the ecliptic a circle is fitted to 
it, in the same plane, and turning in it. This is adapted to 
measure latitudes. To this internal circle, two apertures, or 
sights, opposite to each other, and without its plane, are 
adapted, like the sights of an instrument for altitudes. The 
armillary sphere is complete when consisting of these six 
circles. The ecliptic and secondaries are to be gra[346]duated 
as minutely as may be practicable. It is best to place both 
secondaries, as by some directed, within the ecliptic (instead 
of placing one of them without it), that the complete revolu- 
tion of the outer secondary may not be obstructed by the pins 
at the poles of the equator. The meridian, likewise, should 
be doubled, or made to consist of two circles; the external one 
graduated, and the internal one moving within it. Thus the 
pole may be adjusted at its proper elevation above the horizon 
of any place. The instrument so constructed consists of seven 
circles. 

“Tt is remarked, that when the circle representing the 
meridian is placed in the plane of the true meridian, so that 
it cuts the plane of the horizon at right angles, and one of the 
poles of the equator is elevated above the horizon conformably 
with the latitude of the place; then the motions of all the 
circles round the poles represent the motions of the universe. 

‘After rectifying the meridian, if it be wished to observe 
the sun and moon together, the outer secondary of the ecliptic 
must be made to intersect the ecliptic at the sun’s place for 
that time: and the solstitial colure must be moved until the 
place of intersection be opposite to the sun. Both circles are 
thus adjusted to their true places; or if any other object but 
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the sun be observed, the colure is turned, until the object be 
seen in its proper place, on that secondary referred to the 
ecliptic: the circle representing the ecliptic being at the same 
time in the plane of the true ecliptic and in its proper situation. 
Afterwards,*the inner secondary is turned towards the moon 
(or to any star intended to be observed), and the smaller circle 
within it, bearing the two sights, is turned, until the moon be 
seen in the line of the apertures. The intersection of the 
[347] secondary circle and ecliptic is the place of the moon in 
longitude; and the are of the secondary, between the aperture 
and the ecliptic, is the latitude of the moon on either side 
(north or south).”’ 

The same instrument, as described by Montucla from the 
text of Ptolemy (. 3, ¢. 2),! consists of six circles: first, 
a large circle representing the meridian; next, four circles 
united together, representing the equator, ecliptic and two 
colures, and turning within the first circle on the poles of the 
equator; lastly, a circle turning on the poles of the ecliptic, 
furnished with sights and nearly touching, on its concave side, 
the circumference of the ecliptic. 

The armillary sphere, described by the Arabian epitomiser, 
differs, therefore, from Ptolemy’s, in omitting the equator 
and equinoctial colure, and adding an inner secondary of the 
ecliptic, which, as well as the meridian, is doubled. 

According to Lalande, the astrolabe of Ptolemy, from which 
Tycho Brahe derived his equatorial armillary, consisted only 
of four circles: two placed at right angles to represent the 
ecliptic and solstitial colure; a third turning on the poles of 
the ecliptic and serving to mark longitudes; and a fourth, 
within the other three, furnished with sights to observe 
celestial objects and measure their latitudes and longi- 
tudes.* 

Whether the ancient Greeks had any more complicated 

1 Hist. des Mathém., i. p. 301. 
2 Lalande, Aséron., i. 18. (§ 2279). 
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instrument formed on similar principles, and applicable to 
astronomical observations, is perhaps uncertain. We have no 
detailed description of the instrument which Archimedes is 
said to have devised to represent the phenomena and motions 
of the heavenly bodies; nor any sufficient [384&] hint of its 
construction ;! nor does Cicero’s account of the sphere ex- 
hibited by Posidonius? suggest a distinct notion of its 
structure. 

Among the Arabs, no addition is at present known to have 
been made to the armillary sphere, between the period when 
the Almijast was translated,3 and the time of Alhazin, who 
wrote a treatise of optics, in which a more complicated instru- 
ment than that of Ptolemy is described. Alhazin’s armil- 
lary sphere is stated to have been the prototype of Tycho 
Brahe’s;* but neither the [349] original treatise, nor the 
Latin translation of it, are here procurable; and I am there- 
fore unable to ascertain whether the sphere, mentioned by the 
Arabian author, resembled that described by Indian astro- 


' If Claudian’s epigram on the subject of it was founded upon any authority, 
the instrument must have been a sort of orrery, enclosed in glass. 

Vide Claud. epigr. 18, Cic. Tusc. Quest. i. 25. De Nat. Deor. ii. 35. 

3 Cic. De Nat. Deor. il. 34. 


3 Intho Hijra year 212, or a.p. 827, by Alhfzin ben Yasaf, with the aid of 
Sergius (Montucla, ii. p. 304); or rather by Ishak ben Honain, whose death is 
placed about the Hijra year 260 (D'Herbelot, p. 456). According to the 
Kashf ul zunGn, Ish&k’s version was epitomized by Hajjaj ben Yusaf, by Thabit 
ben Korrah, and by Nfsiruddin Tasi. Other versions, however, are mentioned : 
particularly one by Hajj&j, said to have been corrected first by Honain ben Ish&k, 
and afterwards by Thabit; another by Thabit himself; and a third by Muhf{ ben 
Yahy&. A different account is likewise given of the earliest translation of the 
Almijast, which is ascribed to Ab@ Hisén and Salmin, who are said to have com- 
pleted it, after the failure of other learned men, who had previously attempted 
the translation. Mention is also made of a version by Ibrahim ben Salat, re- 
vised by Ionain. But none of these translations are anterior to the ninth 
century of the Christian era. 


¢ Adhibuit (Tycho) armillare quoddam instrumentum, quod tamen comperi ego 
positum et adhibitum olim fuisse ante Tychonem ab Alhazeno, lib. 7. opt. C. 1. 
prop. 15. et a Vitell. lib. 10. propos. 49. cujus instrumenti astronomice collocati 
ope atque usu, (vide instrumentum multiplex armillare apud Tycho. in Mechanicis 
Astronomim), eandem elevationem falsam 9 scrupulorum invenit, quam per alia 
duo diversa instrumenta compererat.—Bettini, Apiaria, vol. ii. p. 41. 
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nomers. At all events, he is more modern! than the oldest of 
the Hindu writers whom I shall proceed to quote.® 

The construction of the armillary sphere is briefly and 
rather obscurely taught in the Surya-siddhénta. The ful- 
lowing is a literal translation. 

‘‘ Let the astronomer frame the surprising structure of the 
terrestrial and celestial spheres. 

‘‘ Having caused a wooden globe to be made, [of such size] 
as he pleases, to represent the earth; with a staff for the axis 
passing through the centre, and exceeding the globe at both 
ends; let him place the supporting hoops,? as also the 
equinoctial circle. 

‘Three circles must be prepared (divided for signs and 
degrees), the radius of which must agree with the respective 
diurnal circles, in proportion to the equinoctial: the three 
circles should be placed for the Ram and following signs, re- 
spectively, at the proper declination in degrees, N. or 8.; the 
same answer contrariwise for the Crab and other signs. In 
like manner, three circles are placed in the southern hemisphere, 
for the Balance and the rest, and contrariwise for Capricorn 
and the remaining signs. Circles are similarly placed on both 
hoops for the asterisms in both hemispheres, as also for Abhijit ; 
and for the seven Rishis, Agastya, Brahma, and other stars. 

[350] “In the middle of all these circles is placed the 
equinoctial. At the intersection of that and the supporting 
hoops, and distant from cach other half the signs, the two 
equinoxes should be determined ; and the two solstices, at the 
degrees of obliquity from the equinoctial; and the places of 
the Ram and the rest, in the order of the signs, should be 
adjusted by the strings of the curve. Another circle, thus 


1 He wrote his treatise on optics and other works about the year 1100.—Biogr. 
Diet. 

2 BhA&skara flourished in the middle of the twelfth century; being born, as he 
himself informs us, in the S’aka year 1036, answering to a.p. 1114, But the 
Stirya-siddh4nta is more ancient. 

3 They are the colures. 
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passing from equinox to equinox, is named the ecliptic; and 
by this path, the sun, illuminating worlds, for ever travels. 
The moon and the other planets are seen deviating from their 
nodes in the ecliptic, to the extent of their respective greatest 
latitudes [within the zodiac].” ‘ 

The author proceeds to notice the relation of the great 
circles before mentioned to the horizon; and observes, that, 
whatever place be assumed for the apex of the sphere, the 
middle of the heavens for that place is its horizon. He 
concludes by showing, that the instrument may be made to 
revolve with regularity, by means of a current of water; and 
hints, that the appearance of spontaneous motion may be 
given, by a concealed mechanism, for which quicksilver is to be 
employed. The manner of using this instrument for astronomi- 
cal observations has been already explained (p. [324], etc.) 

More ample instructions for framing an armillary sphere 
are delivered in the Siddhanta-siromani. The passage is too 
long for insertion in this place; and I reserve it for a separate 
article, on account of the explanations which it requires, and 
because it leads to the consideration of other topics,! which 
cannot be sufficiently discussed in the pre[351]sent essay. A 
brief abstract of Bhaskara’s description may here suffice. In 
the centre he places a small globe to represent the earth 
encompassed with circles for the orbits of the planets arranged 
like the curved lines in a spider’s web. On an axis passing 
through the poles of the earth, and prolonged on both sides, a 
sphere, or assemblage of circles, is suspended, by means of 
rings or tubes adapted to the axis, so that the sphere may 
move freely on it. This assemblage of circles comprises a 
horizon and equator adjusted for the place, with a prime verti- 
cal and meridian, and two intermediate verticals (intersecting 


1 Among others, that of the precession of the equinoxes; respecting which 
different opinions are stated by Bha&skara. It appears, from what is said by him, 
that the notion of a libration of the equinoxes has not universally prevailed 
among Hindu astronomers. The correcter opinion of a revolution of the 
¢quinoctial points was advanced by some authors, but has not obtained the 
general suffrage of Hindu writers on astronomy, 
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the horizon at the N.E. and 8S. W. and N.W. and S.E. points) ; 
as also the equinoctial colure. Another circle is suspended 
within this sphere on the poles of the horizon, apparently 
intended to measure the altitude and amplitude of an object. 

Another sphere or assemblage of circles is in like manner 
suspended on the pole of the equator. It consists of both 
colures, and the equinoctial, with the ecliptic adjusted to it; 
and six circles for the planetary orbits duly adjusted to the 
ecliptic: as also six diurnal circles parallel to the equinoctial, 
and passing through the extremities of the several signs. 

This, though not a complete description of Bhaskara’s 
armillary sphere, will convey a sufficient notion of the in- 
strument for the purpose of the present comparison; and will 
justify the remark, that its construction differs greatly from 
that of the instrument specified by Ptolemy. 

In the description of the armillary sphere cited from the 
Surya-siddhanta, mention is made of several stars not in- 
cluded in the asterisms which mark the divisions of the 
ecliptic. The following table exhibits the positions of [352] 
those, and of the few other stars which have been particularly 
noticed by Hindu astronomers. 


Brahma- 

















siddhdnta and) Jiehava, | adroathauma, | siddhduta 
siromani. 

Lat. } Long. | Lat. | Long. tat | Lone. Lat. | Long. 
Agastya ....0000 77.8.) 87° |76°8.} 80° |77° 168. (85° 5’ | 80° S.| 90° 
eee | 40° 8.| 86 [40°8.| 81° [40° 4’ 8. Srarer hal 
AGNi  .coccvees eos ~— | — [en 53, 8° 14’ N. ar 4] BN.| oF 
Brakmabridaya.| — | — |31°N.| 66° [30° 49'N. Be 0 aN. 59°) 
Be ite eas Ras = /39N. 61° (38° ae N56" 63" (38°N.| 67° 
Apueanf o} a lear le ale ember 
Pree ee ee ee ey ee ee 


1 The S’akalya-sanhité and Tattwa-viveka agree with the Sdrya-siddh4nta as 
to the positions of the first four stars. They omit the other three, 
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The Seven Rishis, according to the S'akalya-sanhita. 


LAT. 
Kratu . . . ee ee ew ee (COON, 
PULAHAS © 4% 4&2 & co & & © Saxe 22 DOAN 


PULASTYA . . . . . « sw ew eee (OOP NN, 
AGT: <..5. 4 a Blox a & ce % a WEP UN; 
ANGIRAS « «© §& « & «© & w@ & & «© BPN. 


VASISHTHA. . «ee ee ee we BON, 
Maricu1 .......... . GON. 


Here Agastya is evidently Canopus; as Lubdhaka is Sirius. 
Bralmahridaya seems to be Capella, which was shown, under 
that Indian name, to Dr. Hunter at Ujja[3d3]yini. Agni 
may be the bright star in the northern horn of the Bull 
(8 Tauri): Praj4pati is perhaps the star on the head of the 
Waggoner (6 Aurige). The distances of the three last 
mentioned stars from tho ecliptic do not exactly agree with 
the places stated: but no conspicuous stars are found nearer 
to the assigned positions: and it may be remarked, that thev 
are all nearly in the longitude of the nakshatra Mrigasiras, 
corresponding to the head of Orion; and that the latitude 
assigned to them by Hindu astronomers is as much too small, 
as that of Mrigasiras is too great. | 

The star, mentioned in the Surya-siddhanta under the name 
of Apas or water, is doubtless 6 Virginis; and ApAmvatsa 
comprises the nebulous stars in the same constellation, marked 
b. 1, 2. 3. 

Astronomers give rules for computing the heliacal rising 
and setting of the star Agastya, on account of certain religious 
ceremonies to be performed when that star appears. Varaha- 
mihira says, ‘ Agastya is visible at Ujjayini, when the sun is 
7° short of the sign Virgo.’ But he afterwards adds, that 
‘the star becomes visible, when the sun reaches Hasta, and 
disappears when the sun arrives at Rohini.’ His commen- 
tator remarks, that the author has here followed earlier 
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writers ; and quotes Pardsara, saying, ‘ When the sun is in 
Hasta, the star rises; and it sets when the sun is in Rohin{."! 
Bhattotpala cites from the five Siddhdéntas® a rule of com- 
putation, analogous to that which will be forthwith quoted 
from the Bhdswati; and remarks, that three periods of 
Agastya’s heliacal rising [854] are observed, viz. 8th and 15th 
of Aéwina and 8th of Karttika. 

The Bhaswati directs the day of Agastya’s rising for any 
particular latitude to be found by the following rule. ‘ The 
length of the shadow of a gnomon® at a particular latitude, 
on the day of the equinox, is multiplied by 25; and to the 
product 900 are added; the sum, divided by 225, gives in 
signs and degrees the place of the sun, on the day when 
Agastya rises or appears in the south, at the close of night.’ 
The commentator adds, that ‘the day of the star’s setting 
may be computed by deducting the sum found as above, from 
1350 ; the difference reduced to signs and degrees, is the place 
of the sun, on the day when Agastya sets in the southwest.’ 
According to these rules, Agastya in latitude 26° 347, rises 
when the sun is in 4° 20° and sets when the sun is in 1* 10°. 

The Graha-laghava teaches another method of calculation. 
The length of the shadow of the gnomon is multiplied by 8, 
and the product is added to 98 for the sun’s place in degrees, 
on the day when Agastya rises; or is deducted from 78, to 
find the sun’s place when that star sets. By this rule, the 
star should rise, in latitude 26° 34’, when the sun is at the 
26th degree of the Lion, and should set when the sun quits 
the Ram. Accordingly, the Bhavishya and the Brahma- 
vaivarta-puranas ordain oblations for Agastya three days 
before the sun reaches the zodiacal sign Virgo; though the 
inhabitants of the province of Gauda, as observed in the last- 
mentioned purdna, perform this ceremony three days earlier. 

| gaa a faa vad -4 Ofeatquaa wath | 

2 Pancha-siddhanta, a treatise by VarAhamihira. 

3 In duodecimal parts. 
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In regard to the passages above quoted, it may remarked, 
that the rule, stated in the Bhaswati, implies the distance of 
three signs, from the beginning of Aries, to [855] Agastya, 
and supposes the star to become visible when distant one sign 
from the sun. But the rule delivered in the Graha-laghava 
places the star at the distance of 88° from the beginning of 
Mesha, and supposes it visible in the right sphere, when 10° 
distant from the sun. According to the quotation from 
Pardésara, the right ascension of the star must have been, in 
his time, not less than 100° reckoned from the beginning of 
Mesha; and the star, rising cosmically, became visible in the 
oblique sphere, at the distance of 60° from the sun; and dis- 
appeared setting acronychally, when within that distance. 
Making allowance, therefore, for the star’s proper motion, and 
change of declination and right ascension, it remains probable , 
that Pardsara’s rule was framed for the north of India, at a 
period when the solstitial points were, as stated by that author, 
in the middle of Asleshé and beginning of Dhanishtha.! 

I have purposely reserved for separate consideration the 
seven Rishis, who give name to seven stars in Ursa major; 
not only because their positions are not stated by Brah- 
magupta, Bhaskara, and the Sarya-siddh4nta, but also because 
the authors, who give their positions, ascribe to them a 
particular motion, or variation of longitude, different from 
other stars, and apparently unconnected with the precession of 
the equinoxes. 

Varahamihira has a chapter in the Véréhi-sanhité ex- 
pressly on the subject of this supposed motion of the Rishis. 
He begins by announcing -the intention of stating their 
revolution conformably with the doctrine of Vriddha Garya, 
and proceeds as follows: ‘ When king Yudhishthira ruled the 
earth, the Munis were in Magha, and the period of the era of 
that king is 2526 years. They [3856] remain for a hundred 
years in each asterism, being connected with that particular 


} As. Res,, vol ii. p. 393. 
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nakshatra, to which, when it rises in the east, the line of their 
rising is directed.”! 

The commentator, Bhattotpala, supports the text of his 
author by quotations from Vriddha Garga and Kasyapa. 
‘ At the junction of the Kali and Dwépara ages,’ says Garga, 
‘the virtuous sages, who delight in protecting the people, 
stood at the asterism, over which the Pitris preside.’ That is 
at Magh&. ‘The mighty sages,’ says Kasyapa, ‘ abide during 
a hundred years in each asterism, attended by the virtuous 
Arundhati.’ 

The author next states the relative situation of the seven 
Rishis, with Arundhati near her husband Vasishtha; and the 
remainder of the chapter is devoted to astrology. 

The revolution of the seven Rishis, and its periods, are 
noticed in purdnas. The following passage is from the Sri 
Bhagavata.? 

‘From your birth (Parikshit is addressed by Suka) to the 
inauguration of Nanda, 1115 years will elapse. 

[357] ‘Of the seven Rishis, two are first perceived, rising 
in the sky ; and the asterism, which is observed to be at night 
even with the middle of those two stars, is that with which 
the Rishis are united, and they remain so during a hundred 
years of men. In your time, and at this moment, they are 
situated in Magha. 

‘When the splendour of Vishnu, named Krishna, departed 
for heaven, then did the Kali age, during which men delight 

1 qraarere qre: qrafa geet gfufee yaa | 
aeigaraaga: Taare CTE | 
Usafaqe qa wa A aches THT ITA | 
Wagadl-ataacrseqee TT SzMT: | 


According to a different reading noticed by the commentator, the concluding 
hemistich signifies ‘they constantly rise in the north-east; together with 


Arundhati.” 
WTAALAAA PATTI TATEATAM: | 
[Dr. Kern’s ed. reads (p. 85) rdjnadcha for rdjyasya. | 
2 Book xii. c. 2. 
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in sin, invade the world. So long as he continued to touch 
the earth with his holy feet, so long the Kali age was unable 
to subdue the world. 

‘When the seven Rishis were in Magha, the Kali age 
comprising 1200 [divine] years’ began; and ‘when, from 
Magha, they shall reach Pdrv4shadha, then will this Kali age 
attain its growth under Nanda and his successors.’ 

The commentator Sridhara-swam{ remarks, that the con- 
stellation, consisting of seven stars, is in the form of a 
wheoled carriage. Marichi, he observes, is at the extremity ; 
and next to him, Vasishtha in the arched part of the yoke ; 
and beyond him Angiras: next to whom are four stars in a 
quadrangle: Atri at the north-east corner; south of him 
Pulastya; next to whom is Pulaha; and Kratu is north of 
the last. Such being their relative position, the two stars, 
which riso first, are Pulaha and Kratu; and whichever 
asterism is in a line south from the middle of those stars, is 
that with which the seven Rishis are united; and they so 
remain for 100 years. 

A similar passage is found in the Vishnu-puraéna,? and a 
similar exposition of it is given by the commentator Rat- 
nagarbha: but the period, there stated to elapse between the 
birth of Parikshit and the inauguration of Nanda, is 1015 
years only. 

[358] The Matsya-purdéna contains a passage to the like 
effect ; but allows 1050 years from the birth of Parikshit to 
the inauguration of Mah4padma; and the seven Rishis are 
stated as being in a line with the constellation sacred to fire 
(that is Krittiké), 836 years later, in the time of the Andhra 
kings. 

In the Brahma-siddhanta of Sakalya, denominated from its 
reputed author Sékalya-sanhité, the supposed motion of the 
seven Rishis is thus noticed :? ‘At the commencement of the 


* 432,000 common years. 3 Part 4, ch. xxiii. v. 32, etc. 
3 Pragna 2, ch. ii. 
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yuga, Kratu was near the star sacred to Vishnu (Sravané), at 
the beginning of the asterism. Three degrees east of him 
was Pulaha; and Pulastya at ten degrees from this; Atri 
followed at three degrees from the last; and Angiras at 
eight degrees from him; next came Vasishtha, at the distance 
of seven degrees; and lastly, Marichi at ten. Their motion 
is eight /iptds (minutes) in a year. Their distances from the 
ecliptic, north, were respectively 55°, 50°, 50°, 56°, 57°, 60°, 
and 60°. For, moving in the north into different positions, 
the sages employ 2700 years in revolving through the assem- 
blage of asterisms; and hence their positions may be easily 
known at any particular time.” 

Lalla, cited by Munisgwara in his gloss on the Siromani, 
says, ‘If the number of years of the Kali age, less fourteen, 
be divided by 100, the quotient, as the wise declare, shows 
the asterisms traversed by Marichi and other celestial sages, 
beginning from the asterism of Viranchi (Brahmé).° 

Here Lalla is generally understood to mean Rohini, which 
is sacred to Prajapati (or Brahma). But Muniswara has 
remarked, in another place, that Lalla may intend Abhijit, 
which is sacred to Vidhi or Brahma; [859] and consequently 
may mean Sravan4, of which Abhijit forms a part: and thus 
Lalla and SAkalya may be reconciled. 

Most of the commentators on the Surya-siddhénta and 
Siromani are silent on the subject of the seven Rishis. But 
Nrisinha, in his vdrttikd to the Vasan4-bhashya, or gloss on 
the Siromani, quotes and expounds the S4kalya-sanhité, and 
rejects Varaha’s rule of computation, as disagreeing with 
puranas. Muniswara, in his commentary on the Siromani, 
cites some of the passages above noticed, and remarks, that 
Bhaskara has omitted this topic on account of contradictory 
opinions concerning it, and because it is of no great use. 

The same author, in his own compilation entitled Siddhanta- 
sarvabhauma, has entered more fully into this subject. He 
observes, that the seven Rishis are not, like other stars, 
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attached by spikes to the solid ring of the ecliptic, but revolve 
in small circles round the northern pole of the ecliptic, 
moving by their own power in the ethereal sphere above 
Saturn, but below the sphere of the stars. He places the 
Rishis in the same relative positions, which Sékalya had 
assigned to them; states in other terms the same distances 
from the ecliptic, and the same aunual motion; and directs 
their place to be computed by deducting 600 from the years 
of the Kali age, doubling the remainder and dividing by 
fifteen: the quotient, in degrees, is divided by 380, to reduce 
it into signs. Muniswara supports this mode of calculation 
on the authority of Sakalya, against Vardhamihira and 
Lalla; and affirms, that it agrees with the phenomena, as 
observable at the period of his compilation. It appears, how- 
ever, to bo a correction of Sdkalya’s rule. 

Kamalakara, inthe Tattwaviveka, notices the opinion de- 
livered in the Siddhanta-sdérvabhauma ; but observes, [360] 
that no such motion of the stars is perceptible. Remarking, 
however, that the authority of the purdnas and sanhitds, 
which affirm their revolution, is incontrovertible, he reconciles 
faith and experience by saying, that the stars themselves are 
fixed ; but the seven Rishis are invisible deities, who perform 
the stated revolution in the period specified. 

If Kamalakara’s notion be adopted, no difficulty remains: 
yet it can hardly be supposed, that Varéhamihira and Lalla 
intended to describe revolutions of invisible beings. If then 
it be allowed, that they have attributed to the stars themselves 
an imaginary revolution grounded on an erroneous theory, a 
probable inference may be thence drawn as to the period when 
those authors lived, provided one position be conceded ; 
namely, that the rules, stated by them, gave a result not 
grossly wrong at the respective periods when they wrote. 
Indeed it can scarcely be supposed, that authors, who, like the 
celebrated astronomers in question, were not mere compilers 
and transcribers, should have exhibited rules of computation, 
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which did not approach to the truth, at the very period when 
they were proposed. 

If this reasoning be admitted, it would follow that Varéha- 
mihira composed the V4réhi-sanhité about 2800 years after 
the period assigned by him to the commencement of the reign 
of Yudhishthira, or near the close of the third century after 
the expiration of Yudhishthira’s era as defined by him. For 
the circle of declination passing between Kratu and Pulaha 
(the two first of the seven Rishis), and cutting the ecliptic 
only 2° short of the beginning of Magh4, was the solstitial 
colure, when the equinox was near the beginning of Krittika; 
and such probably was the reason of that line being noticed 
by ancient Hindu astronomers. It agrees with the solstitial 
[361] colure on the sphere of Eudoxus, as described by 
Hipparchus,' A similar circle of declination, passing between 
the same stars, intersected the ecliptic at the beginning of 
Macha when the solstitial colure was at the middle of 
Aéleshé; and a like circle passed through the next asterism, 
when the equinox corresponded with the first point of Mesha. 
An astronomer of that period, if he were apprised of the 
position assigned to the same stars by Garga, reputed to have 
been the priest of Krishna and the Pandus, might conclude 
with Vardhamihira, that one revolution had been completed, 
and that the stars had passed through one nakshatra of the 
second revolution. In corroboration of this inference respect- 
ing the age of Varaéhamihira’s astrological treatise, it may 
be added, that he is cited by name in the Panchatantra, the 

1 <¢ Hipparchus tells us, that Eudoxus drew the colure of the solstices through 
the middle of the Great Bear; and the middle of Cancer; and the neck of Hydrus; 
and the star between the poop and mast of Argo; and the tail of the South Fish; 
and through the middle of Capricorn, and of Sagitta; and through the neck and 
right wing of the Swan; and the left hand of Cepheus; and that he drew the 
equinoctial colure through the left hand of Arctophylax; and along the middle of 
his body; and cross the middle of Chelew; and through the right hand and fore- 
knee of the Centaur; and through the flexure of Eridanus and head of Cetus; 
and the back of Aries across, and through the head and right hand of Perseus,”’ 


Sir I. Newton’s Chronology, § 29. Hipparch. ad Phenom. in Petavii Uranologia, 
pp. 207, 208. Bailly, Astr. Anc. p. 606. Costard, p, 136. 
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original of the fables of Pilpay, which were translated for 
Nashirvén more than 1200 years ago.} 

The theory being wholly unfounded, Vardhamihira’s rule 
of computation soon ceased to agree with the phenomena, and 
other rules have been successively introduced by different 
authors, as Lalla, Sdkalya, and lastly, [3862] Muniswara; 
whose rule, devised less than two hundred years ago, does not 
yet grossly betray its insufficiency. 

This pretended revolution of the stars of Ursa Major is 
connected with two remarkable epochas in Indian chronology ; 
the commencement of the Kali yuga or sinful age, in the 
reion of Yudhishthira; and its prevalence, on the failure of 
the succession of Kshatriya princes, and establishment of a 
different dynasty, 1015 vears after the birth of Parikshit, 
according to the Vishnu-purdna; or 1115 years, according 
to the Bhagavata; but 1498 years, if a correction, which 
has been proposed by Sridhara-swami and some other com- 
mentators, be admitted. This subject has been already noticed 
by Capt. Wilford in his Essay on Vikramaditya; ? and it is, 
therofore, unnecessary to enlarge upon it in this place. 

It has been noticed, towards the beginning of the present 
essay, that the principal star of each nakshatra is denominated 
Yogatéré. Perhaps it may not be superfluous to caution the 
reader against confounding these yoga stars with the yogas, of 
which a list is inserted in Sir William Jones’s Treatise on 
the Indian Zodiac. They are mentioned by him as divisions 
of the ecliptic: but it will presently appear, that they cannot 
in strictness be so denominated. Their principal purpose 
regards astrology; but they are also employed in regulating 
certain movable feasts; and they are of such frequent use 
that every Indian almanac contains a column specifying the 
yoga for each day, with the hour of its termination. 


' Preface to the Sanskrit edition of the Hitopades‘a, p. xi. [page 153 of the 
present volume.] F 
4 As. Res., vol. ix. p. 117, etc. 3 As. Res., vol. il. p. 302, 
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The yoga is nothing else than a mode of indicating the 
sum of the longitudes of the sun and moon. The rule for its 
computation, as given in the Surya-siddhanta, Bhaswati, and 
Graha-laghava, directs that the longitude of the [363] sun be 
added to the’ longitude of the moon; and the sum, reduced to 
minutes, is to be divided by 800 (the number of minutes in 
13° 20’): the quotient exhibits the elapsed yogas, counted 
from Vishkumbha.! It is obvious, therefore, that the yogas 
are twenty-seven divisions of 360° of a great circle, measured 
upon the ecliptic. But, if they be represented on a circle, it 
must be a movable one in the plano of the ecliptic. 

Astrologers also reckon twenty-eight yogas, which corre- 
spond to the twenty-eight nakshatras or divisions of the moon’s 
path; varying, however, according to the day of the week. 
As the Indian almanacs sometimes appropriate a column to 
the moon’s yoga for each day, I shall insert in a note a list of 
these vogas, with the rule by which they are determined? 


1]. Vishkumbha. 2. Priti. 3. Ayushmat. 4. Saubhfigya. 6. S’obhana. 
6. Atiganda. 7. Sukarman. 8. Dhriti. 9. S’ala. 10. Ganda. 11. Vriddhi. 
12, Dhruva, 13. Vyfaghata. 14. Harshana. 15, Vajra. 16. Siddhi. 17. 
Vyatipata. 18. Variyas. 19. Parigha. 20. S’iva. 21. Siddha. 22. Sadhya. 
23. Subha. 24. S’ukla. 25. Brahman. 26. Aindra. 27. Vaidhriti. 

21. Ananda. 2. K&ladanda. 3. Dhamra. 4. Praj&pati. 6. Saumya, 6. 
Dhwanksha. 7. Dhwaja. 8. S'rivatsa. 9. Vajra. 10. Mudgara. 11. Chhatra. 
12. Maitra. 13. M&nasa. 14. Padma. 15. Lambuka. 16. Utpata. 17. 
Mryityu. 18. Kana. 19, Siddhi. 20. S’ubha. 21. Amrita. 22. Musula. 23. 
Gada. 24, Matanga. 25. R&akshasa. 26. Chara. 27. Sthira. 28. Pravardha. 

The foregoing list is extracted from the Ratnam&la of S’ripati. He adds the 
rule by which the yogas are regulated. On a Sunday the nakshatras answer to 
the yogas, in their natural order; viz. ASwini to Ananda, Bharani to K4ladanda, 
etc. But on a Monday the first yoga (Ananda) corresponds to Mrigaviras, the 
second to Ardr&, and so forth. On a Tuesday, the nakshatra, which answers to 
the first yoga, is Aslesh&; on Wednesday, Hasta; on Thursday, Anuradha; on 
Friday, Uttarashadha; and on Saturday, S’atabhish4.* 

Almanacs usually contain another set of astrological divisions of the lunar 

* (The regulation of the yogas evidently depends on the rule which is given at the close of 
the essay on weights and measures for the planetary regulation of the hours and days of the 
week. If As’winf correspond with A’nanda, or the first ghurri of Sunday, and the list be 

carried through the sixty ghurris of the day, the list of twenty-eight mansions will have 
been gone through twice, and the four first on the list three times. Mrigas’i iras is the fifth 
mansion, and thus becomes regent of the first ghurri of Monday. It is by a similar process 
that the names of the days of the week in modern usage are determined. See Dion Cassius. 
—S8ir E. T. C.] 
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[3864] Another topic relative to the zodiac, and connected 
with astrology, remains to be noticed. I allude to the Dresh- 
k4nas answering to the Decani of European astrologers. The 
Hindus, like the Egyptians and Babylonians, from whom that 
vain science passed to the Greeks and Romans, divide each 
sign into three parts, and allot to every such part a regent 
exercising planetary influence under the particular planet 
whom he there represents. 

The description of the thirty-six dreshkdnas is given to- 
wards the close of Vardhamihira’s treatise on the casting 
of nativities, entitled Vrihat-jataka. It is here translated 
conformably with the gloss of Bhattotpala: omitting, how- 
ever, some variations in the reading of the text, which are 
noticed by him; but which can be of no use, unless occasion 
should arise for reference to them in comparing the description 
of the dreshkanas with some amulet or ancient monument in 
which the Decani may be supposed to be figured. Even for 
that purpose the following description will probably suffice. 

: 1, [Mars] A man with red eyes, girt round the waist [365] 
with a white cloth, of a black complexion, as formidable as 
able to protect, holds a raised battle-axe. 

2. [The Sun] A female, clad in red apparel, with her 
mind fixed on wearing ornaments, having a mare’s head, and 


month, which it may be proper to explain. They are denominated Karana; and 
consist of seven variable and four invariable, as in the subjoined list : 


Variable Karanas. Invariable Karanas. 
1. Bava. 1. S'akuni. 
2. Balava. 2. Chatushpad, 
3. Kaulava. 3. Naga. 
4. Taitila. 4. Kintughna. 
6. Gara. 
6. Vanij. 
7. Vishti. 


They answer successively to half a ¢i¢hi or lunar day; Kintughna being always 
assigned to the first half of the first ¢izh¢; and the variable karanas afterwards 
succeeding each other regularly, through eight repetitions: they are followed by 
the three remaining invariable karanas, which conclude the month; Chatushpad 
and Nfga appertaining to Amfv&sy& or the new moon, and S‘akuni being ap- 
propriated to the latter half of the preceding tith¢, 
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a belly like a jar, thirsty and resting on one foot, is exhibited 
by Yavana as the figure of the dreshkdna in the middle of 
Mesha.! 

3. [Jupirer] A fierce and wrathful man, conversant with 
arts, of a tawny complexion, solicitous of action, but unsteady 
in his resolves; holds in his hands a raised stick, and wears 
red clothes. He is the third in the tripartite division of 
Mesha. 

4, [Venus] A woman with hair clipped and curled, a body 
shaped like a jar, her clothes burnt, herself thirsty, disposed 
to eat, and fond of ornaments: such is the figure of the first 
in Vrishabha. 

5. [Mercury] A man with the head of a goat, and a 
shoulder like a bull, clothed in dirty apparel, skilful in regard 
to the plough and the cart, acquainted with field, grain, house, 
and kine, conversant with arts ; and in disposition voracious, 

6. [Saturn] A man with a body vast as an elephant’s, 
and feet great as a Sarabha’s,? with white teeth and a tawny 
body, his mind’ busied upon the wool of wild sheep, occupies 
the extremity of the sign Taurus. 

7. [Mercury] Such as are conversant with the subject 
declare the first in the tripartite partition of the third sign 
to be a woman fond of working with the needle, beautiful, 
delighting in ornaments, childless, amorous, and with her 
arms elevated. 

[366] 8. [Venus] In the middle of the sign Gemini is a 
man, with the face of a garuda,’ standing in a grove; he is an 
archer clad in armour, and holds a bow; he meditates on 
sport, his children, ornaments, and wealth. 

9, [Sarurn] At the end of the sign Gemini is a man 
decorated with ornaments, having as many gems as the ocean 


1 &“ Meshamadhye dreshkanariupam yavanopadishtam.” Bhattotpala expounds 
this “‘declared by Yavan&charya,” ‘ Yaeandchdryaih kathitam.” 

2 A monster with eight legs, who destroys elephants. 

3 "An eagle, or else a gigantic crane. Perhaps a vulture. 
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contains; clad in armour and furnished with bow and quiver ; 
skilled in dance, music, and song, and practising poetry. 

10. [The Moon] The wise declare the first in Cancer to be 
an animal with the body of an elephant, the feet of a Sarabha, 
a boar’s head and horse’s neck, standing in a grove under a 
sandal-wood tree,} and upholding leaves, root, and fruit. 

11. [Mars] In the middle of the sign Cancer, a woman, in 
prime of youth, with blossoms of lotus on her head, attended 
by a serpent, cries while standing in a forest, resting against 
the branch of a paldséa® tree. 

12. [Jupirer] Last in Cancer is a2 man with his head in- 
clined; he is decorated with golden ornaments, and, embarking 
on @ vessel and encompassed by serpents [twined round him], 
he traverses the ocean to seek ornaments for his wife. 

13. [The Sun] A vulture and shakal stand on a cotton 
tree:5 adog is near: and a man, in a squalid dress, laments 
for his father and mother. This representation is pronounced 
to be the first of the Lion. 

14. [Juprrer] A man formed like a horse, bearing on his 
head a garland of yellowish-white flowers, wears a leather 
dress: unconquered like a lion; armed with a bow, and 
[367] distinguished by a hooked nose; he is placed in the 
middle of Leo. 

15. [Mars] The third in the tripartite division of Leo is a 
man having the head of a bear, with a long beard and curled 
hair; in disposition similar to an ape; and holding a staff, 
fruits, and flesh. 

16. [Mercury] A damsel, bearing a jar filled with blossoms, 
(her person clothed in apparel soiled with dirt,) solicitous for 
the union of dress with opulence, is going towards the family 
of her spiritual parent: such is the first of Virgo. 

17. [Sarurn] A man of a dark complexion, with a cloth 
on his head, holds a pen, and is casting up accounts of receipts 


1 Santalum album sive Sirtum myrtifolium. 
* Butea frondoea, 3 Bombaz heptaphyllum. 
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and disbursements: he bears a large bow, and his body is 
covered with hair: he is placed in the middle of the sign. 

18. [Venus] A woman of a fair complexion, dressed in 
bleached silk, tall, holding in her hand a jar and ladle; is 
devoutly going towards a temple of the gods. The wise pro- 
nounce this to be the last of Virgo. 

19. [Venus] A man is proceeding along the middle of a 
highway ; holding a balance, and having weights in his hand ; 
he is skilled in measuring and meting, and meditates on com- 
modities and their prices. The Yavanas declare this form to 
be the first of Libra. 

20. [Sarurn] A man with the head of a vulture, carrying 
a water-pot, is anxious to proceed, being hungry and thirsty ; 
in thought he visits his wife and son. He is middlemost of 
the balance-bearer (Libra). 

[3868] 21. [Mercury] A man, in figure like an ape, adorned 
with gems, bearing a golden quiver and armour, and carrying 
fruits and flesh, is scaring deer in a forest: such is the figure 
exhibited by the Yavanas.? 

22. [Mars] A woman, without clothes or ornaments, comes 
from the great ocean to the shore; she has fallen from her 
place; round her feet are serpents entwined ; but she is pleasing: 
such is the first of the sign Scorpio. 

28. [Jurirer] A woman, with a body like a tortoise and a 
jar, and with serpents entwined round her person; is solicitous 
to prepare local comforts for her husband. This figure the 
wise pronounce to be the middle one of Scorpio. 

24. [The Moon] The last of the Scorpion is a lion with a 
large and stooping head, resembling that of a tortoise; he 
guards the place where sandal-wood grows, terrifying dogs, 
deer, boars, and shakals. 


1 “< Tadripam vadanti Yavandh prathamam tuldydh.” This might signify 
‘¢ Yavana declares,” for the plural is used in Sanskrit respectfully, and Bhattot- 
pala -has before expounded Yavana as intending Yavanachérya ; but a different 
explanation occurs a little lower. 

2 Yavanair uddhritah,” which Bhattotpala expounds “declared by tho 
ancient Yavanas,” “ purdnayavanaih.” 
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25. [Jupiter] An animal with the body of a horse and 
head of a man, holding a large bow, stands near a hermitage 
and devoutly guards the implements of sacrifice: such is the 
first of the three divisions of the bow (Sagittarius). 

26. [Mars] A pleasing female, of golden complexion, like 
the champaka,| moderately handsome, sits on a throne, dis- 
tributing marine gems. This is described as the middle 
division of the bow. 

27. [The Sun] A man with a long beard, of a complexion 
yellow like the champaka, is sitting on a throne with a staff 
in lis hand; he wears silk raiment and a deer’s skin: such 
is the third figure of the ninth sign. 

28. [Sarurn] A man, of a terrible aspect, with the [3869] 
body of a hog, hairy, having tusks like a Makara,? holds a 
yoke, a net, and fetters. He is first of Capricorn. 

29. [Venus] In the middle of Makara is a woman skilled 
in music, with eyes large like the petals of the lotus, and with 
a dark complexion. She seeks various things; she is decorated 
with jewels; and wears metallic ornaments in her ears. 

30. [Mercury] A man, shaped like a Kinnara,’ clothed in 
a woollen cloth, and furnished with quiver, bow, and armour, 
bears on his shoulder a jar adorned with gems: he is last 
of the sign Makara. 

31. [The Sun] The first of the jar (Aquarius) is a man 
with the head of a vulture, clothed in silk and wearing an 
antelope’s hide with a woollen cloth: his mind is busied in 
obtaining oil, ardent spirits, water, and food. 

32. [Mercury] In a burnt carriage, a woman clad in soiled 
apparel, bearing vessels on her head, is collecting metals in a 
forest containing cotton trees. 

33. [Venus] A man of a dark complexion, with hairy ears, 
adorned with a diadem, carries and transports vases with 

1 Michelia Champaea. 


2 A sea monster. Perhaps the Narwhal may be intended. 
3 A human figure with the head of a horse. 
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articles of metal, and with bark, leaves, gum, and fruit. He 
is last of Kumbha. 

34. [Jupiter] The first of the fish (Pisces) navigates the 
sea in search of ornaments for his wife; he has jewels, and 
his hands are full of vessels used in sacrifice, together with 
pearls, gems, and shells. 

35. [The Moon] A woman, surpassing in complexion the 
blossom of the champaka, ascends a ship with lofty masts and 
flags, and approaches the shore of the sea, accompanied by 
her retinue. This is declared by sages to be the second in 
the tripartite division of Mina. 

[370] 36. [Mars] Near a cavern, ina forest, a naked man, 
with serpents entwined round his body, and tormented by 
robbers and fire, laments. He is the last of the fish. 

Arabian astronomers in like manner divide each sign of the 
zodiac into three parts, denominated Wajh (4>s), or in the 
plural Wujth (%>5), which severally belong to the different 
planets! thence called Rabb ul wajh. The proper import of the 
term (4>-5) is face or countenance; agreeing with the Greek 
mpoowrov, which is similarly employed in this acceptation.? 

The near correspondence of the dreshkdénas with the Decani 
of Roman authors and 4exavol of Grecian writers will be 
evident from the following passage of Manilius, supported 
by quotations from other authors, which I shall insert on the 
faith of Saumaise ;° the original works from which they are 
taken not being here procurable. 

Manilius says : 4 

Quam partem decimam dixere Decania gentes ; 
A numero nomen positum est, quod partibus astra 
Condita tricenis propria sub sorte feruntur, 


Et tribuunt denas in se coeuntibus astris, 
Inque vicem terris habitantur sidera Signis. 


1 In the following order, beginning from Aries, viz. Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, the Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, ete.—khwdnu'l Safad. 

2 Firmici Mathesie seu Astron., vide infra. 

3 Salmasii Pliniana Exercitationes, p. 460, ete. 

‘ Lib, iv., 298-302. 
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Hephestion expressly declares,! that “each sign of the 
zodiac is divided into three Decani comprising ten [871] 
degrees each; the first division of Aries is named Chontare ; 
the second Chontachre; and the third Sicet.” 

Firmicus differs in the names, and does not allow ten com- 
plete degrees to each Decanus. Thus, in the sign Aries, the 
three first degrees are, according to him, unappropriated ; 
the five next belong to the first Decanus Asitan; the next 
nine are vacant ; and the four following appertain to the 
second Decanus Senacher ; five degrees are again unoccupied ; 
and the four last belong to the third Decanus Sentacher.? 

We learn from Psellus? that the several Decani were 
figured with different attributes and dresses; and from Demo- 
philus and Firmicus‘ that they represent the planets. The 
first appertained to Mars; the second to the Sun; and the 
third to Venus (the Hindu author says, Jupiter). 

This astrological notion was confessedly received from 
foreign nations. The doctrine seems to be ascribed by 
Firmicus to Nekepso, king of Egypt;° and Psellus cites a 
Babylonian author, whom he calls Teucer, and who is also 
noticed by Porphyrius ; besides, the names of [372] the Decani, 
stated by Hephwstion and Firmicus, are decidedly barbarous. 
It was not, therefore, without reason, that Saumaise and 
Kircher sought a derivation of the word Decanus itself from 
a foreign language. It cannot be deduced, as Scaliger pro- 
poses, from the similar term for an inferior officer commanding 


1 Kad dorly db uty xpawros xovraps, 5 5t Sedrepes xovraxpe, 6 tplros cid. 

* Salmasii, Plin. Ezerc., p. 460. 

3 Ele) yap dv éxdore tay (wolav rpeis xareireypdvo: Aexavol woixiAduoppas, 5 
wey xavéxov wéAexuy, 6 8 els AAO Tt eoxnuariopervos elxacua, dy el ra ef8n wal 
Ta oxhpara baxtvAlwy eyyAdpes cperddvais, dworpdéwaa Sewer pavhoera. Taira 
perv ody 6 Tedxpos xal of xar’ dxetvoy weprrrol rd per dopa. 

« «Primum xpdécewwoyr est is planeta cujus signum est: secundum xpécwmroy 
planeta sequens, et sic deinceps. Anes est Martis primum xpéowmoy, secundum 
Solis, tertium Veneris, juxta seriem errantium.” This agrees precisely with the 
Arabian doy, 

* Sic et Nekepso, AZgypti justissimus imperator, et astrologus valde bonus, 
per ipsos Decanos omnia vitia valetudinesque collegit, ostendens quam valetudinem 
quis Decanus efficeret, ete. 
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ten men ;' since this office and its designation were first 
introduced later than the time of Manilius, by whom the 
astrological term is employed; and Porphyrius expressly 
affirms that the word was used by those whom he denominates 
‘ancients.’ ° Huet, not concurring in either of the opinions 
above mentioned, supposes the term to have been corruptly 
formed by the astrologers of Alexandria from the Greek 
numeral with a Latin termination If this be admitted, it 
still remains not improbable that some affinity of sound, in 
the Egyptian or in the Chaldaic name, may have suggested the 
formation of this corrupt word. 

The Sanskrit name apparently comes from the same source. 
I do not suppose it to be originally Sanskrit, since in that 
language it bears no etymological signification. For the same 
reason, it is likely that the astrological doctrine itself may. be 
exotic in India. One branch of divination, entitled Téjaka, 
has been confessedly borrowed from the Arabians; and the 
technical terms used in it are, as I am informed by Hindu 
astrologers, Arabic. The casting of nativities, though its 
practice is of more ancient date in India, may also have been 
received from Western astrologers: Egyptians, Chaldeans, or 
even Greeks. If so, it is likely that the Hindus may have 
received astronomical hints at the same time. 

[373] By their own acknowledgment,’ they have cultivated 
astronomy for the sake of astrology; and they may have 
done so with the aid of hints received from the same quarter, 
from which their astrology is derived. In the present instance 
Varahamihira himself, as interpreted by his commentator, 
quotes the Yavanas (meaning perhaps Grecian authors), in a 

1 Erant Decani denis militibus propositi. Veget. 2. 8. 
2 Obs twas éxdrecay Sexavods of waArciol. 

3 Huetii Animadversiones ad Manilium, lib. iv. v. 298. 

4 Bhaskara expressly says, “‘ By ancient astronomers, the purpose of the 
science is declared to be judicial astrology; and that, indeed, depends on the 
influence of configurations ; and these, on the apparent places of the planets,”’— 


Golddhydya, 1.v.6. [Vide Note O. to the Dissertation on the Algebra of the 
Hindus, where this question is further investigated. ] 
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manner which indicates, that the description of the dreshkdnas 
is borrowed from them. 

The name of Yavandcharya, who is cited by Bhattotpala, 
would not be alone decisive. He is frequently quoted by 
Hindu astronomers: and it is possible, though ‘by no means 
certain, that, under this name, a Grecian or an Arabian author 
may be intended. To determine that point, it will be requisite 
(unless the work attributed to him be recovered) to collect all 
the passages, in which Yavan&charya is cited by Sanskrit 
authors; and to compare the doctrines ascribed to him with 
those of the Grecian and Arabian writers on astronomy. Not 
being prepared for such a disquisition, I shall dismiss this 
subject for the present, without offering any positive opinion 
on the question, which has been here proposed. 
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ON THE NOTION OF THE HINDU ASTRONOMERS 
CONCERNING THE PRECESSION OF THE EQUI- 
NOXES AND MOTIONS OF THE PLANETS. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. xii. pp. 209—250. 
Calcutta, 1816. 4to. | 


[374] In an essay on the Indian and Arabian divisions of 
the Zodiac, inserted in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, I adverted to a passage of Bhaskara, on the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, and intimated an intention of further 
noticing this subject in a separate essay.1 The passage which 
I had then in view, occurs in Bhaskara’s description of the 
armillary sphere.? It appears to me deserving of distinct 
examination for the information which it contains, the diffi- 
culties which it presents, and the variety of topics which it 
suggests. I shall here quote the original, and add a verbal 
translation. 


fagaemrfearaeearercara: wrferara: Te | 
AAT: ATCT AAT WyaTTs He WV | 
Wage Teh FATA: F VATA | 

ATS ANAT: BY TYP ATSATTHT: WIE 


‘The intersection of the ecliptic and equinoctial circles is 


1 As, Res. vol. ix. p. 353 (p. [350] of the present volume.) 
2 Goladhyaya, c. 6. v. 17 and 18. 
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the Krantipéta, or intersecting point of the sun’s path. [375] 
Its revolutions, as declared on the authority of Sarya (Saurok- 
tah), are retrograde three myriads in a kalpa. This is the same 
with the motion of the solstice, as affirmed by Munjala, and 
others. But, according to their doctrine, its revolutions are 
199,669 in a kalpa.’ 

This is the very passage to which the commentator on the 
Surya-siddhdnta, cited by Mr. Davis, alludes, where he says, 
‘the meaning of Bh&skara-4charya was not that Surya [in 
the Suirya-siddhaénta] gave 30,000 as the revolutions of the 
places. of the colures, in a kalpa; the name he used being 
Saura, not Surya, and applied to some other book.’ 

It is certainly true, as here observed by this commentator, 
that Bhaskara’s quotation does not agree with the text of the 
Surya-siddhanta, which expresses, ‘ The circle of the asterisms 
moves eastward thirty scores in a yuga. Multiplying the 
number of elapsed days by that, and dividing by the terrestrial 
days, [which compose the cycle], the quantity obtained is an 
arc, which, multiplied by three, and divided by ten,? gives 
degrees (anga) termed ayana [or the place of the colure].° 


Fasperent ga ret qa areafreaa | 


ayaratetawrerayrereanaa | 
werfaw earatar feat wearfre i 


Here the number of revolutions is 600 in a yuga, answering 
to 600,000 in a kalpa; and not, as stated by Bhaskara, 
30,000. But the commentator’s mode of reconciling the con- 
tradiction, by supposing a different book from the Surya- 
siddhénta to have been intended, is incom[376]patible with 
Bhaskara’s own explanation of his text in the Vasan4-bhashya, 
containing annotations by himself on his own treatise. He 
there says in express words, ‘ the revolutions of the intersecting 


1 As. Rea. vol. ii. p. 267. 2 Ratio of 27° to 90°. 
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point of the sun’s path are stated in the Sirya-siddhénta as 
amounting to 30,000 in a kalpa.”! 


Wee warfare AUT: HAT: JTS ATT ATR: a 


His commentater, MuniSwara, has therefore recourse to 
other expedients for reconciling the contradiction between 
Bhaskara’s quotation and the text of the Strya-siddhanta. 
Some, he observes, have proposed to read niyuta ‘a hundred 
thousand,’ for ayuta ‘a myriad.’? Others have supposed the 
kalpa to be a twentieth part only of the period usually so 
denominated. The commentator further suggests the re- 
solution of the term vyastdh, translated ‘retrograde,’ into v 
for vingati ‘twenty, and astdh which he makes to signify 
‘multiplied,’ and expounds the phrase, ‘thirty thousand mul- 
tiplied by twenty.” But, dissatisfied with this and with 
another exposition, by which ¢rayam ‘three’ is construed into 
‘sixty,’ he gives the [377] preference to an equally strained 
interpretation, which divides the sentence into two members : 
‘its revolutions are declared by Sirya, and [according to a 
different authority] are retrograde three myriads in a kalpa.’ 

However unsatisfactory these explanations of the text may 
be, they prove the concurrence of the commentators of both 
works, in the received interpretation of the obscure passage of 
the Sarya-siddhanta, which is the subject of their discussion. 
That interpretation is supported by corresponding passages of 
the Soma-siddhanta, Laghu-vasishtha, and S4kalya-sanhité, in 
which the number of six hundred revolutions is explicitly 


1 Bh4skara’s V 4san4-bh&shya on the astronomy and spherics of his Siddh4nta- 
siromani. This volume of annotations is commented, with the S'iromani, by 
Nyisiuha in the V&san4-v4rttika, as proceeding from the same writer; and is 
expressly acknowledged to be a work of the author of the text (as it actually 
purports) by the scholiast Muniswara, in this very place, where he is endeavouring 
to support his own interpretation of the text, against the apparent and natural 
gense of a passage in the author's notes. 

2 He alludes either to the VAsan4-varttika, in which that emendation of the 
text is actually suggested by the annotator Nyisinha, or to some earlier com- 
mentary in which the same conjectural emendation may have been originally 


proposed. 
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stated :! as well as by other quotations, which clearly demon- 
strate that a libration of the equinoxes, at the rate of six 
hundred in a yuga, was there meant. For, in all the passages 
quoted, the revolution, as it is termed, of the equinoctial 
points, consists in a libration of them within the limits of 
twenty-seven degrees east, and as many west, of the be- 
ginnings of Aries and Libra: and that such is the meaning 
conveyed in the text of the Sirya-siddhanta, is distinctly 
shown by the [378] commentator cited by Mr. Davis,? as well 
as by the other commentators on that work. 

The same doctrine is taught in the Pérdsara-siddhanta, as 
quoted by Muniswara; and, if we may rely on the authority 
of a quotation by this author from the works of Aryabhatta, 
it was also maintained by that ancient astronomer; but, 
according to the first-mentioned treatise, the number of libra- 
tions amounts to 581,709, and according to the latter, 578,159 
in @ kalpa, instead of 600,000; and Aryabhatta has stated the 
limits of the libration at 24° instead of 27°.3 

Bhaskara himself, adopting the doctrine for which he quotes 
the authority of Munjala, in the passage above cited, mentions 
a complete revolution of the places of the colures through the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, at the rate of 59 54 2 31 12 per 
annum, or 199,669 complete revolutions in a kalpa. Having 
computed, upon the same principle, the quantity of the pre- 


yt vaqawen fe wat wife | 
bill bl inh ap 


ATaTa fat qa Laas UTA aa ah | Esa t 


S‘dkalya-sanhita, i. 286-291. 


WT: VaR ferireareagrferat STEAT & 


Laghu-vasishtha-siddhdnta, 
cited by Dad&bhai and Nyisinha on the Strya-siddhdnta. 
3 As. Res., vol. ii, p. 267. The commentator is Nrisinha. 


: UAfayetawmaraay TET | 


A'ryabhatta, in the A’ryfshtagata; quoted by Munfgwara. It is especially neces- 
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cession in his own time at 91,189 010 54 35 23.55 40 48, 
he thence, for the sake of facility in calculation, assumes 
in his practical treatise, named Karana-kutuhala, the actual 
precession in whole numbers at eleven degrees, and allows the 
annual motion to be taken at one minute! The time for 
which this [3879] computation was made is the same with 
the epocha of the Karana-kutihala;? which is the year 
1105 Séka,3 thirty-three years after the Siromani was com- 
pleted.4 

Bhaskara’s authority, supporting that of Munjala, and 
countenanced by Vishnuchandra’s,> has not availed with 
Indian astronomers. Even his commentator Muniswara re- 
jects the notion of a complete revolution; and, in his own 
treatise, entitled Siddhdnta-sdrvabhauma, asserts the doctrine 
of libration, and attempts to refute the other opinion, not 
indeed by argument, but in deference to the Surya-siddhanta, 
and other authorities to which it is opposed. Upon the same 
ground, Kamalakara, in the Siddhanta-tattwaviveka, says, ‘The 


sary to distinguish the particular work of this author, to which reference is made: 
for Brahmagupta reproaches him for his inconsistency in affirming revolutions of 
the nodes in the Ary&shtasata, which he denied in the Daya-gitaka. It is there- 
fore probable that the libration of the equinoxes (considered as nodes), for which 
the first-mentioned work is quoted, may not be stated in the other. 

1 Munféwara, in his commentary on the S‘iromani. 

2 The Graha-laghava, written in 1442 S’aka, deducts 444 from the expired 
years of the S’aka, and divides by sixty, reckoning the precession at a minute a 
year. This agrees nearly with the Karana-kutahala; for, if the same number 
(444) be deducted from the years expired (1105 S’aka), the remainder gives but 
one minute above 11°, the quantity there assumed by Bhaskara. 

R4amachandra, who in the K4&la-nirnaya states the quantity of precession as 
amounting to 12°, and reckons the precession at a minute of a degree a year, 
seems also to have followed the same authority. He may therefore have 
written about sixty years subsequent to the date of the Karana-kutGhala; or 
S’aka 1165. This ascertainment of the age of Ramachandra-&ch4rya is a step 
towards investigating the age of writers in other branches of science who have 
quoted this author, or who are cited by him. They are numerous. 

3 Faizf, in his translation of Bhaskara’s Lil4vati. 

4 For it was finished when the author was thirty-six years of age ; and he was 
born in 1036 S’aka: as he informs us. 

6 Author of the Vasishtha-siddhanta, a distinct work from the Laghu-vasishtha 
cited by Dadabhai, and (under the title of Vasishtha-siddh&nta) by Nyisinha. 
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degrees of the colures, as stated by Munjala, and taught in 
the Siromani, contrary to what is declared by Arka (Strya) 
and others, from not rightly understanding what was by them 
declared, [380] must be rejected by the wise.’ He certainly 
here expresses the prevalent opinion of the Hindu'astronomers, 
which is decidedly in favour of a libration of the places of the 
colures. 

Besides Munjdla mentioned by Bhaskara, the only other 
ancient author, whose name I find quoted for a complete 
revolution of the equinoctial and solstitial points, is Vishnu- 
chandra, from whose works a passage is cited by Prithidaka- 
swami, declaratory of a solstitial yuga, or period of the ayana. 
The text is corrupt in respect of the lowest digits of the 
number; and, having found no other quotation of it, I shall 
not attempt to state the period from a conjectural emendation 
of this passage. 

It is necessary to observe that some of the ancient writers 
on astronomy have not admitted a periodical motion of the 
equinoxes. This is adverted to by Bhaskara himself,! who 
instances Brahmagupta. The reason of that omission or denial 
is supposed by Bhaskara® to have been the inconsiderable 
quantity of the deviation or precession, not then remarkable, 
and consequently unheeded by Brahmagupta; since whose 
time it is become sensible, and therefore it is now taken into 
account. Bhaskara next inquires ‘why Brahmagupta and 
the rest did not [381] nevertheless state it on the strength 
of authority, since it had been declared in the Saura-siddhanta; 


1 In the Vasan4-bhashya. 3 bid. 


werd aeqaiehrgace wre xf Sq vet Tare 
fatoreay: certt awaraindquaar: wa ware afaceit- 
AAT h 


‘Why has it not been stated by Brahmagupta and other skilful astronomers ? 
It was not perceived by them, because it was then inconsiderable. But it is 
perceived by the moderns, because it is now considerable. Accordingly it is con- 
cluded that there is motion [of the solstice].’ Bh&skara in the Vasan&-bhéshye. 
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in like manner as the numbers of revolutions, the periphery of 
epicycles, etc.”! 

He replies, ‘In mathematical science holy tradition is 
authority so far only as it agrees with demonstration.’ He 
goes on to say, ‘Such motion as results from the assigned 
revolutions, by which places being calculated agree with those 
which are observed, must be admitted, whether taught by a 
holy sage or by a temporal teacher. If then the same places 
are deducible from other revolutions, which of the assigned 
motions is the true one? The answer is, whichever agrees 
with present observation must be admitted. But if in process 
of time the difference become great, then men of genius, like 
Brahmagupta, will arise, who will acknowledge such motions 
as agree with present observation, and compose books ($dstras) 
conformable thereto. Accordingly, this mathematical science 
has no end in eternal time.’ 

But Brahmagupta’s commentator, expounding a passage of 
this author,? which he considers to be levelled against those 
who affirmed a periodical revolution of the solstitial points, 
and which does deny such a revolution, and declares the 
solstice to be invariable, because the longest day and shortest 
night occur constantly at the end of Mithuna or Gemini, 
adverts, in the course of his exposition of the text, to passages 
which place the southern and northern solstice respectively 
in the middle of Alesha and beginning of Dhanishthé, and 
proceeds to remark, ‘ This [382] only proves a shifting of the 
solstice, not numerous revolutions of it through the ecliptic.’ 
His notion appears, then, to have been, that his author was 
aware of the fact of a change in the positions of the solstitial 
and equinoctial points, but did not admit the inference that 
the motion must be periodical. 


| qaeraaean-fy arc faareanrwmarekqanraTay wqayy- 
frcurfeqere Aatm: « 


3 Ch. il. 
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From all that has been said, it appears that some of the 
most celebrated astronomers, as Brahmagupta, have been 
silent on the subject of a change in the places of the colures, 
or have denied their regular periodical motion. That others, 
as Munjdla and Bhaskara (we may add Vishnuchandra), 
have asserted a periodical revolution of the places of the 
colures. But that the greater number of celebrated writers, 
and all the modern Hindu astronomers, have affirmed a 
libration of the equinoctial points. 

The earliest known author who is cited for the support of 
this doctrine, as far as present research has gone, is Arya- 
bhatta, who is undoubtedly more ancient than Brahmagupta ; 
for he is repeatedly quoted in the Brahma-sphuta-siddhanta, 
which is ascribed to Brahmagupta, and which there is every 
roason to consider genuine, since the text of the book accords 
with the quotations from that celebrated astronomer to be 
found in treatises of various dates. 

I purposely omit in this place the Sarya-siddhdnta, Soma, 
Sakalya, Vasishtha, and Paraéara, because their authenticity 
and age are subjects of question or of controversy. 

Relying then upon the quotation from the work of Arya- 
bhatta, and on the tendency of Bhaskara’s observations, both 
in his text and notes, it may be inferred, that the notion of a 
libration of the equinoxes is of some antiquity in India; since 
Brahmagupta, by whom Aryabhatta is repeatedly mentioned, 
is either author or [883] republisher of an astronomical 
system which was copied by Bhaskara in-1150 a.v., but which 
is adapted to a much earlier age. 

The doctrine in question found advocates formerly among 
the astronomers of Europe and of Arabia. Arzael, a Spaniard, 
and a mathematician of the eleventh century,! author of a 
treatise entitled Observations on the Obliquity of the Zodiac, 


1 He observed the quantity of the obliquity of the ecliptic about the year 1070; 
and is named by Abraham ebn Ezra, who wrote in the twelfth century (a.p. 1144 
or 1150), as anterior to him by seventy-one years. Riccioli, Almag. nov. 
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affirmed a libration or trepidation in longitude within the 
limits of 10° IX. and W. at the rate of a degree in seventy-five 
years.' Two centuries after him, Thabit ben Korrah, an 
astrologer,? assigned to this supposed trepidation the limits 
of 22° E, and, W.3 To the same astrologer, by some supposed 
to have lived as much earlier, as he is here stated to have 
been later, a different doctrine is ascribed, affirming a motion 
of the intersected points of the ecliptic and equinoctial in a 
small circle described with the radius 4° 18’ 43”.4 

They were led to that hypothesis (according to a remark 
quoted by the authors who have refuted the notion)> by 
considering that ‘Hermes had found some of the fixed stars 
more distant from the beginning of Aries, than Ptolemy sub- 
sequently did: for instance the bright star of Hydra in 7° of 
Leo, placed by Ptolemy in 30° of Cancer; and the star named 
Vultur Cadens, in 24° of Sagittarius, but by Ptolemy in 17°.’ 

[384] The notion of a trepidation in longitude, but at a 
rate not equable, had been entertained by the astronomers who 
compiled the Alphonsine Tables, though Alphonsus himself 
was subsequently led to the adoption of a correcter opinion, 
and to the consequent alteration of the tables first published 
by him.$ 

The earliest mention of a libration in longitude, which 
has been found in any Arabic writer, is in the work of 
Muhammad ben Jabar, surnamed Albatani, and by us called 
Albategnius. This celebrated astronomer, an Arabian by 
birth and Sabian by religion, flourished at the end of the 
ninth century ;7 or, to speak with precision, about the year 


1 Riccioli, Almagestum novum, 3, 28, 6. 

2 Moreri, Dict. 

3 Erasmus Reinhold on Purbach ; Ricc. Abies: nov. 8, 28, 6. 

4 Montucla, Hist. des Math., vol. i. p. 346. 

s Augustinus Riccius, de motu octave sphere. Regiomontanus, lib. 7. Hpi- 
tomes Almagesti. Rice. Alm. nov. 3, 28, 6. 

6 Abraham Zacuthus, cited, like the preceding authorities, in aps 8 Alinagest., 
3, 28, 6 

7D Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. 
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of Christ 879; and from him we learn that certain astro- 
nomers, whom he does not appear to have anywhere named, 
had before him affirmed a libration of the fixed stars within 
the limits of 8° E. and W. at the rate of a degree in eighty 
or eighty-four years.2, He himself maintained the doctrine of 
a uniform motion at the rate of a degree in sixty-six years. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the history of this opinion 
because it appears to me deserving of attention on more than 
one account. Albatani is the earliest of the Arabian astro- 
nomers who improved upon Ptolemy (for Alfarg4ni, who 
was a century earlier, is not cited as correcting the Greek 
astronomer on this point). It was he, then, who first among 
the astronomers of the west of Asia computed the motion of the 
stars at a degree in sixty-six years; which is almost the same 
with the rate of the motion of trepi[885 |dation according to 
the Sarya-siddhénta, and the herd of Hindu astronomers, who 
reckon a degree and a half in a century.4 He is the first 
also, as far as can be discovered, in whose works mention is 
made of a motion of trepidation, and we may be permitted to 
conjecture that the earlier astronomers alluded to by him were 
Indian; since we find Aryabhatta, an author seemingly of an 
earlier age, quoted for a libration of the equinoctial points 
within the limits of twenty-four degrees, at the rate of one 
in sevonty-eight years; and since we know that an Arabian 
astronomer, anterior by nearly a century to Albatani, had 
compiled tables in conformity to rules of astronomy apparently 
Indian.5 


1 He himself furnishes the date, being the year 1627 of the era of Nabonassar. 
Albategn. c. 51, cited in Riccioli’s Almagest., 6, 16, 2. 

3 Albategnius, c. 61, as cited by Riccioli. 3 Ibid, c. 41. 

4 This is the rate resulting from the quantity of the motion in trepidation 
stated in the Stirya-siddhfnta: and the same results from the rules of calculation 
given in the Bh&aswati-karana of Satananda and in the J&tak&rnava improperly 
ascribed to Varahamihira, They both direct the number 421 to be deducted 
from the expired years of S’4ka; and the one deducts a tenth and reduces the 
remainder into degrees; the other adds half and divides by a hundred. Another 
rule, producing the same result, is mentioned in Bailly’s Astr. Ind. p. 76. 

* ‘Ad regulas Send Hend. (Siddhdnt *) Abulfarag. Hist. Dynast., pp. 114 and 
161, Costard’s Astronomy, p. 157, and Montucla, Hist. des Math., vol. i. p. 344. 
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We may then safely conclude, that, on the subject of the 
precession of the equinoxes, the Hindus had a theory, which, 
though erroneous, was their own; and which, at a subsequent 
time, found advocates among the astronomers of the west. 
That they had a knowledge of the true doctrine of an uniform 

notion in antecedentia, at least seven hundred years ago,! 
vhen the astronomers of Europe also were divided on the 
yuestion, That they had approximated [386] to the true 
rate of that motion much nearer than Ptolemy, before the 
Arabian astronomers, and as near the truth as these have ever 
done since. From this we may perhaps be led to a further 
conclusion, that the astronomy of the Hindus morits a more 
particular examination than it has yet obtained, not indeed 
with any expectation of advancing the science of astronomy, 
which needs not such aid, and can derive none from the 
labours of astronomers who have recorded no observations ; 
but for the history of tho science, and ascertainment of the 
progress which was here made: and that, with this view, the 
works of Hindu astronomers, whose age is precisely known, 
and in particular those of Bhaskara, which contain a com- 
plete course of astronomy and of sciences connected with 
it, should be carefully perused ; as well as those of Brahma- 
gupta, which are full of quotations from earlier astronomers, 
as Aryabhatta,? Vardhamihira,? Srishena,* Vishnuchandra,® 
and some others, who are cited by him for the purpose of 
exposing and correcting their errors. 

In regard to Varéhamihira and the Surya-siddhanta, both 
separately quoted in the Brahma-sphuta-siddhanta of Brahma- 
gupta, I may here remark that a book entitled Surya- 
siddhanta is mentioned by Varahamihira himself, in his most 


1 Bhaskara, who quotes Munj&la, completed the S'iromani in 1072 S’aka, or 
A.D. 1150. 

2 Author of the Dagagitiké and A’ry&shta-gata. 

3 Named with censure by Brahmagupta. 

4 Author of the Romaka-siddhanta. 

5 Mentioned as the author of the Vustshtha-siddhdnta, 
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undoubted work, the treatise on Astrology, entitled Véréhi 
sanhité, where, describing the qualifications requisite to form 
an accomplished astrologer, he says, ‘The astrologer should be 
conversant with divisions of time and geometrical figures, as 
taught in the five Siddhantas, or [387] systems gf astronomy, 
called Paulisa, Romaka, Vasishtha, Saura, and Paitémaha.’ ! 

Varéhamihira, as appears from the quotations of his own 
commentators Bhattotpala and many other astronomical 
writers, is likewise author of a treatise entitled Pancha- 
siddhantikd, in which the five systems above mentioned are 
compared ; and, as far as can be gathered from quotations, 
their agreements and disagrecments noticed. A passage of 
this treatiso, as citod by Bhattotpala, is sufficiently remarkable 
to be here inserted, since it bears relation to the subject of this 
paper. It corresponds in import to a passage quoted by Mr. 
Davis, and Sir William Jones,? from the third chapter of the 
Varéhi sanhité ; but refers the actual position of the colures 
to the asterisms instead of the signs of the zodiac. 


waurtrardteren fargta: faetreutercare | 
Umass aerate Taga: ti 
‘When the return of the sun took place from the middle of 
Asleshé, the tropic was then right. It now takes place from 
Punarvasu.’ 
The same five systems of astronomy from which Vardha- 
mihira is understood to have compiled the astronomical treatise 
just now quoted, and which are named by him in [388] 


1 ae aeafan dt ferarcraraafard araeg weEaag faen- 
Hy GRIT TAA yer waa ArTetfarrsrary ye- 
MUTE BTS Vey yA t 


[For these five Siddhantas, cf. Reinaud’s Mémoire sur ? Inde, p. 832 (Mémoires 
de U' Académie des Inacript. xviii. 1849). Albfrani positively states that the 
Paulisa-siddhfnta was attributed to Paulus the Greek, a native of Egypt. The 
only Siddh&ntas he could himself procure were those of Pauliga and Brahmagupta 
(p. 334).] 

As. Res., vol, ii, p. 391. 
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the passage of his astrology before cited, are mentioned by 
Brahmagupta also as standard authorities, and enumerated 
by him in the same order: and his names, which are precisoly 
the same with those in Wardhamihira’s enumeration,! are 
explained by Bhattotpala, as intending the Puliéa-siddhanta, 
Romaka-siddhdnta, Vasishtha-siddhanta, Sirya-siddhénta, and 
Bréhma-siddhanta. 

All these books are frequently cited in astronomical com- 
pilations, and are occasionally referred to their real or sup- 
posed authors. The first is everywhere assigned to Puliéa, 
whose name it bears. The Romaka-siddhdnta is ascribed by 
the scholiast of Brahmagupta, and by a commentator of the 
Surya-siddhanta, to Srisena or Srishena (for the name is 
variously written). The Vdsishtha-siddhdnta is by the same 
authority given to Vishnuchandra. Both these authors are 
repeatedly mentioned with censure by Brahmagupta ; and it is 
acknowledged that they are entitled to no particular deference. 

[389] The Bréhma-siddh&nta, which is the basis of Brahma- 
gupta’s work, is not anywhere attributed to a known author; 
but referred in all quotations of it which have fallen under 
observation, either to the Vishnu-dharmottara-puréna, of 
which it is considered as forming a part, or to Brahma (also 
called Pitamaha), who is introduced into it as the speaker in 
a dialogue with Bhrigu; or it is acknowledged to be the work 


' Utfaatrrnafasarciarey qanrh ATT ITT Ty aT 
aagren aefarca: a 


This passage, in which the Paulisha, Romaka, Vasishtha, Saura, and Paitamaha 
are specified, is introductory to a division of the lunar asterisms (for astrological 
purposes, it should seem), in unequal portions, by allotting to fifteen of them 
a quantity equivalent to the mean diurnal motion of the moon in minutes of a 
degree (790° 35”), and half as much more to six of those asteriams (1185’ 52”), 
and so much less to the like number of nakshatras (395' 17”) and assigning the 
complement of the circle (254’ 18”) to the supplementary nakshatra called Abhijit. 

(ga The numbers here set down are copied from the scholiast Bhattotpala, 
and from Bh&skara’s commentators ; being stated by them at the nearest second : 
for the moon’s mean daily motion according to Brahmagupta and Bhfskara is a 
little less than 790’ 35”.) 
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of some unknown person.! The true author it may be now 
impracticable to discover, and would be vain to conjecture. 

The Strya-siddhanta (if the same which we now possess) 
is in like manner ascribed to no certain author, unless in the 
passage cited by our colleague, Mr. Bentley,® who says, that 
‘in the commentary on the Bhaswati, it is declared that 
Varféha was the author of the Surya-siddhanta;’ and who 
adds, that ‘Satananda, the author of the Bhaswati, was a 
pupil of Vardéha under whose directions he himself acknowledges 
hie wrote that work.’ 

The concluding remark alludes to the following verse of the 
PBhaswati-karana. 


wa vere fafecremia aaqfanteraa TATaTA O 


‘Next I will propound succinctly, from Mihira’s instruction, 
[this system ] equal to the Sarya-siddhanta.’ 

[890] It is preceded by an introductory couplet, which will 
be found quoted at the foot of the page,’ or is omitted in some 
copies ; but the correct reading, as appears from collation of 
text and scholia, retains both. 

Admitting then its authenticity, and supposing, with most 
of the commentators, that Vardhamihira is here intended by 
the single word Mihira, which, however, is a name of the sun, 


1 D&adabh&i, in his commentary on the Siirya-siddhanta, says so. 
Garagafa aufafirag warofe agate Qaraghirel fired 
ata area t 


2 As. Res., vol. vi. p. 572. 
ITITT Ta : 
WaT AT ZS atary wares cfs haa: | 
° w~ Aw 
at areadt firefeareare wie freta ahqufeaae 
‘Having bowed to the foot of the foe of Mura, the fortunate Satananda pro- 
pounds, for the benefit of students, the Bh&swati, in the S’aka year 1021.’ 
The author Saténanda, as he himself informs us in the close of the book, was 
an inhabitant of Purushottama (the site of the temple of Jagannatha) : and dates 


his work there in 4200 of the Kali yuga. In the body of the work he directs the 
ditference of longitude to be reckoned from the meridian of Purushottama-kshetra. 


* -Yq- ?] 
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and may here allude to the fabled dialogue of Surya with 
Maya, as is observed by the scholiast Balabhadra ;! still the 
passage is not unambiguous. It does not necessarily imply 
oral tuition, and may refer to instruction derived from the 
works of Vardha; especially from the Pancha-siddhéntika of 
that author, in which the Surya-siddhanta was explained 
concurrently with four other treatises termed Siddhanta. 

To return from this digression. It appears from what had 
been before said, that a work bearing the title of Surya- 
siddhanta is named as authority by Vardéhamihira, in whose 
time, according to his assertion, tho place of the [891] sum- 
mer solstice was at the beginning of the sign Karkata, and in 
the asterism Punarvasu. A treatise under the same title is 
similarly mentioned by Brahmagupta, who has likewise noticed 
Varaéhamihira himself, and who is supposed by Bhaskara to 
have lived when the colures had not sensibly deviated from 
that position. 

It may be questioned whether this testimony be not over- 
thrown by proofs of a more modern date (between seven and 
eight hundred years ago), drawn from internal evidence, as 
set forth by Mr. Bentley, in his ingenious essays inserted in 
the sixth and eighth volumes of our Researches.? 

Without entering at present into any disquisition on this 
subject, or discussing the accuracy of the premises; but ac- 
ceding generally to the position, that the date of a set of 
astronomical tables, or of a system for the computation of the 
places of planets, is deducible from the ascertainment of a time 
when that system or set of tables gave results nearest to the 
truth; and granting that the date above mentioned approxi- 
mates within certain limits to such an ascertainment; I shall 
merely observe, that supposing the dates otherwise irrecon- 
cileable, still the book which we now have under the name of 

1 His commentary is dated in 1465 of Vikram&ditya; more than 400 years ago. 
[This is not the Balabhadra quoted by AlbirGnt, cf. Reinaud, Mém. eur I Inde, 


p- 336.] 
2 As, Res., vol. vi. p. 572, and vol. vii. p. 206. 
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Sirya, or Saura, siddh4nta, may have been, and probably was, 
modernized from a more ancient treatise of the same name, 
the later work borrowing its title from an earlier performance 
of a different author. We have an instance of this practice 
in the kindred case of the Brahma-siddhanta; for we are ac- 
quainted with no less than three astronomical treatises bearing 
this title; one extracted from the Vishnu-dharmottara; another 
termed the Sdkalya; and the third the Sphuta-siddhanta of 
Brahmagupta: and an equal number of tracts entitled Vasish- 
tha-siddhanta may be [392] traced in the quotations of authors ; 
one by Vishnuchandra; another termed Laghu-vasishtha, 
which from its name should be an abridgment; and the third, 
apparently an ample treatise, distinguished as the Vriddha- 
vasishtha. This solution of the objection also is entirely 
compatible with the tenor of the references to the Saura, 
which have been yet remarked in the works of Brahmagupta 
and Varahamihira; none of them being relative to points that 
furnish arguments for concluding the age of the book from 
internal evidence. 

At all events, whatever may be thought of the Strya-siddh. 
anta, we have the authority of a quotation from Aryabhatta, 
to show that the Hindus had ascertained the quantity of the 
precession more correctly than Ptolemy; and had accounted 
for it by a motion in libration or trepidation, before this 
notion was adopted by any other astronomer whose labours 
are known to us. 

It appears also from a passage of Brahmagupta's refutation 
of the supposed errors of that author, and from his com- 
mentator’s quotation of Aryabhatta’s text, that this ancient 
astronomer maintained the doctrine of the earth’s diurnal 
revolution round its axis. ‘The sphere of the stars,’ he 
affirms, ‘is stationary; and the earth, making a revolution, 
produces the daily rising and setting of stars and planets.’ ! 


‘were: fach ytarqarge wmfagafaat szarecet 
SISA WEA TETYTA | Aryabhatta cited by Prithadaka, 
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Brahmagupta answers, ‘If the earth move a minute in a 
prdana, then whence and what route does it proceed? If it 
revolve, why do not lofty objects fall?’! But his commentator, 
Prithidaka-swémi, re[393]plies, ‘Aryabhatta’s opinion ap- 
pears nevertheless satisfactory; since planets cannot have 
two motions at once: and the objection, that lofty things 
would fall, is contradicted; fgr, every way, the under part 
of the earth is also the upper; since, wherever the spectator 
stands on the earth’s surface, even that spot is the uppermost 
point.’ 

We here find both an ancient astronomer and a later com- 
mentator? maintaining, against the sense of their country- 
men, the rational doctrine which Heraclides of Pontus, the 
Pythagorean Ecphantus, and a few others among the Greeks, 
had affirmed of old, but which was abandoned by the astro- 
nomers both of the east and of the west, until revived and 
demonstrated in comparatively modern times. 

Brahmagupta is more fortunate in his reasoning where he 
refutes another theory of the alternation of day and night 
imagined by the Jainas, who account for the diurnal change 
by the passage of two suns, and as many moons, and a double 
set of stars and minor planets, round a pyramidical mountain, 
at the foot of which is this habitable earth. His confutation 
of that absurdity is copied by Bhaskara, who has added to it 
from Prithidaka’s gloss on a different passage of Brahma- 
gupta, a refutation of another notion ascribed by him to the 
same sect, respecting the translation of the earth in space. 

This idea has no other origin than the notion, that the 
earth, being heavy and without support, must perpetually 


 maafa aet adife wep waeraearry | araaTeTaT- 
Fada wate STRAT: WHAT W  Bréhma-sphuta-sidadhdnta, 


2 The commentator wrote at least seven centuries ago; for he is quoted by 
Bh4skara in the text and notes of the S‘iromani. 

3 For an outline of A’ryabhatta’s system of astronomy, see a note at the close 
of this Essay, p. [414]. 
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‘wae: fact ytarqerge wmifagafaat veareraet 
SMarSais WEWAYTATA | Aryabhatta cited by Prithadaka, 
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at the foot of which is this habitable earth. His confutation 
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mata wet yafe wept weer | TarTaT- 
Faq qatar STRAT: BAT W Brdhkma-sphuta-siddhanta. 

2 The commentator wrote at least seven centuries ago; for he is quoted by 
Bhaskara in the text and notes of the S'iromani. 


3 For an outline of A’ryabhatta’s system of astronomy, see a note at the close 
of this Essay, p. [414]. 
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descend: and has, therefore, no relation whatever to the 
modern opinion of a proper motion of the sun and stars. 

[394] Part of the passage of Bhaskara has been quoted in 
@ former essay.'| What regards the further subject now 
noticed is here subjoined. 

‘The earth stands firm, by its own power, without other 
support in space. 

‘If there be a material support to the earth, and another 
upholder of that, and again another of this, and so on, there 
is no limit. If finally self-support must be assumed, why not 
assume it in the first instance? why not recognize it in this 
multiform earth P 

‘As heat is in the sun and fire, coldness in the moon, 
fluidity in water, hardness in iron; so mobility is in air; and 
immobility in the earth, by nature. How wonderful are the 
implanted faculties ! 

‘The earth, possessing an attractive force,? draws towards 
itself any heavy substance situated in the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, and that substance appears as if it fell. But whither 
can the earth fall in ethereal space which is equal and alike 
on every side ? 

‘Observing the revolution of the stars, the Bauddhas? 
acknowledge, that the earth has no support; but as nothing 
heavy is seen to remain in the atmosphere, they thence 
conclude that it falls in ethereal space. 

‘Whence dost thou deduce, O Bauddha, this idle notion, 
that, because any heavy substance thrown into the air, falls to 
the earth, therefore the earth itself descends P *4 

He adds this further explanation in his notes: ‘For if the 
earth were falling, an arrow shot into the air would not return 
to it when the projectile force was expended, since [395] both 

' As, Res., vol. ix. p. 322 [p. 201 of the present volume]. 


3 Like the attraction of the loadstone for iron. Ma4richi on Bhaskara. 
§ Meaning the Jainas; as appears from the author's own annotation on this 


passage. 
‘ S'iromapi, Golidhyfya, c. i. v. 2, 4, 7 and 9. 
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would descend. Nor can it be said that it moves slower, and 
is overtaken by the arrow; for heaviest bodies fall quickest, 
and the earth is heaviest.’ 

It has beep observed in a former part of this essay, that 
Brahmagupta’s treatise of astronomy is founded on an anterior 
one entitled Br&éhma-siddhanta; and the authenticity of the 
book extant under Brahmagupta’s name has been relied upon, 
and passages have been freely cited from it, as the genuine 
performance of that ancient astronomer. These matters appear 
to be of sufficient importance to deserve a more particular 
explanation of their grounds. 

The source from which Brahmagupta drew, is indicated by 
the author himself, in his introductory couplet, cited by 
Lakshmidasa in the commentary on Bhaskara :! 


meraTEttad AEA Arey aieaqhyay | 
wfritaa ape aa fraygareaya ii 


which, in a literal version, will stand thus :—‘ The computa- 
tion of planets, as declared by Brahmé, and become imperfect 
by great length of time, is perspicuously (sphuta) explained 
by Brahmagupta, son of Jishnu.’ 

The ambiguity imputable to this passage is obviated by the 
more explicit terms of the initial stanza of his eleventh chap- 
ter, where Brahmagupta announces a refutation of opinions 
opposed to the Bréhma-siddhanta : 


S-Wrasareagnt -agiaacha faarara | tat yarfze- 
Sve STATATH Tas t 

[396] ‘I will refute the errors (respecting the yugas and 
other matters) of those who, misled by ignorance, maintain 
things contrary to the Brahma-siddhénta.’ 

What the work is, to which Brahmagupta refers under the 
title specified by him, and corresponding to a subsequent 
mention by him of the Paitamaha-siddhanta (both titles being 


1 The Ganita-tattwa-chintimani, dated in 1423 S’fka, or 1501 a.n. 
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of the same import), is explained by the scholiasts of Bhéskara 
and of the Surya-siddhanta. Nrisinha, a commentator on 
both texts,! affirms that Brahmagupta’s rules are formed from 
the Vishnu-dharmottara-purdna, in which the Bréhma-siddh- 
&4nta is contained ;* Vhdskara’s commentator, Muniéwara,® 
remarks, that Brahmagupta, having verified by observation 
the revolutions stated in the Brahma-siddhanta of the Vishnu- 
dharmottara, and having found them suitable to his own time, 
adopted these numbers, rejecting the revolutions taught by 
Surya and the rest. In other places the commentator cites 
parallel passages from Brahmagupta and the Bréhma- (also 
termed by him Paitamaha-) siddhanta of the Vishnu-dhar- 
mottara :4 and these with numerous [397] quotations from 


‘ He is the author of a commentary on the Sdrya-siddh&nta, and of the 
Visonh-varttika on Bh&skara’s text and notes. It is datedin 1543 S’Gka, or 
1621 a.p. 

2 As. Res., vol. ii. p. 242. 

3 Author of the Mfrichi on Bh&skara’s S‘iromani, and of a distinet treatise of 
astronomy, the Siddhfinta-sirvabhauma. The earliest copy of the Marfchi is 
dated 1560 Ska (a.v. 1638), which is not much later than the date of the work 
itself; for the Emperor Naruddfn Jah&ngir is mentioned at the close of the 
book, as he also is in the preface of a commentary on the Sarya-siddhdnta by 
the author's father Rangan&tha. 

4 Take the following as cxamples : 

Ist. The number of sidereal daysin a ka/pa (viz. 1,582,236,450,000), which 
the Paithmaha-siddhfinta of the Vishpu-dharmottara (cited in Marichi, ch. i.) 
expresses by these words : 


wenft warfa wateraftaaaeredtes: wary nfs 
AGATUT: kt 
and Brahmagupta renders by the equivalent terms, 


ufcah augeayifarcaquaatergiara: y 


2nd. The commencement of the Aa/pa, on Sunday, Ist Chaitra, at the moment 
of sunrise on the meridian of Lankf&, which the Br&hma-siddhénta of the 
Vishnu-dharmottara-purina (Ma&richi, ch. 11.) thus expresses : 


agraaatza Srgenfrrerca: afenrerafearel fae- 
WrNt CATT BTS WEA A: 
and Brahmagupta by the following couplet, 
ATS erarrearey teary: | 
quaret grat aa myer fea -ae 
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Brahmagupta in the Chintémani and in other commentaries 
on Bhaskara, as well as in the author’s notes on his own text, 
are exactly conformable with the Bréhma-sphuta-siddhanta 
now in my possession, and which is accompanied by the gloss 
of Brahmagypta’s celebrated commentator Chaturveda-prithi- 
daka-swami. 

It appears, then, from # collation of the passages so cited, 
that Brahmagupta’s work is, at least in part, a paraphrase of 
the Brahma or Pait&émaha; containing, how[398 Jever, addi- 
tional matter: and it is accordingly termed by ono of the 
scholiasts of the Surya-siddhanta! a commentary on the 
Paitamaha; and Chaturveda’s gloss is denominated by the 
same scholiast an interpretation of the Paitamaha-bhashya. 

In support of what has been here said, 1 shall adduce a few 
instances of quotation on subjects possessing some degreo of 
interest. 

The first is one in which Bh&skara vindicates a passage of 
Brahmagupta from the objections of his commentator, quoting 
the passage itself in his notes, and there naming the scholiast, 
Chaturveda; from which, be it remarked, the commentary is 
ascertained to be anterior to Bhaskara’s work: I have a further 
reason, however, for citing the passage, as it furnishes occasion 
for some observations on the Indian theory of astronomy. 

The Hindus, as is well known, place the earth in the centre 
of the world, and make the Sun and Moon and minor planets 
revolve round it, apparently in concentric orbits, with unequal 
or irregular motion. For a physical explanation of the phe- 
nomena, they imagine the planets driven by currents of air 
along their respective orbits (besides one great vortex carrying 
stars and planets with prodigious velocity, round the earth, in 
the compass of a day). The winds or currents, impelling the 
several planets, communicate to them velocities, by which 
their motion should be equable and in the plane of the 
ecliptic; but the planets are drawn from this course by certain 


1 D&d&bbai. 
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controlling powers, situated at the apogees, conjunctions, and 
nodes. 

These powers are clothed by Hindu imaginations with 
celestial bodies invisible to human sight, and furnished with 
hands and reins, by which they draw the planets from their 
[399] direct path and uniform progress. The being at the 
apogee, for instance, constantly attracts the planet towards itself, 
alternately, however, with the right and left hands. The 
deity of the node diverts the planet, first to one side, then to 
the other, from the ecliptic, And, lastly, the deity at the 
conjunction causes the planet to be one while stationary, 
another while retrograde, and to move at different times with 
velocity accelerated or retarded. These fancied beings are 
considered as invisible planets ; the nodes and apogees having 
a motion of their own in the ecliptic. 

This whimsical system, more worthy of the mythologist 
than of the astronomer, is gravely set forth in the Surya- 
siddhanta ; and even Bhaskara gives in to it, though not 
without indications of reluctant acquiescence: for he has not 
noticed it in his text, and only briefly in his notes. 

To explain on mathematical principles the irregularity of 
the planetary motions, the Hindu astronomers remove the 
earth from the centre of the planet’s orbit, and assume the 
motion in that excentric to be really equable, though it appear 
irregular as viewed from the earth. Another hypothesis is 
also taught by them; according to which the planet revolves 
with an equal but contrary motion in an epicycle, of which 
the centre is carried with like but direct motion on a concentric 
orbit. 

Bhaskara remarks that both theories are equivalent, giving 
the same results in computation ; but he maintains that the 
planet’s motion in an excentric orbit (pratimandala) is con- 
sonant to the truth, and the other hypothesis of an epicycle 
(nichochcha vritta) is merely a device for the facility of com- 
putation. 
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Both theories, with certain modifications, which will be sub- 
sequently noticed, suffice for the anomaly of the Sun and Moon. 
To account for the still greater apparent irre[400 |cularities 
of the five minor planets, the Hindu astronomers make them 
revolve with direct motion on an epicycle borne on an excentric 
deferent. (In the case of the two inferior planets, the revolu- 
tion in the excentric is performed in the same time with the 
Sun: consequently the planet’s motion in its epicycle is in 
fact its proper revolution in its orbit. In tho instanco of the 
superior planets, on the contrary, the epicycle corresponds in 
time to a revolution of the Sun, and the excentric deferent 
answers to the true revolution of the planet in its orbit.) 

So far the Indian system, as already remarked by Mr. 
Davis in his treatise on the astronomical computations of the 
Hindus,' agrees with the Ptolemaic. At the first glance it 
will remind the reader of the hypothesis of an excentric orbit 
devised by Hipparchus, and of that of an epicycle on a 
deferent, said to have been invented by Apollonius, but 
applied by Hipparchus. At the same time the omission of 
an equant (having double the excentricity of the deferent) 
imagined by Ptolemy for the five minor planets, as well as 
the epicycle with a deferent of the centre of the excentric, 
contrived by him to account for the evection of the Moon, 
and the circle of anomaly of excentricity, adapted to the 
inequality of Mercury’s motions, cannot fail to attract 
notice. 

The Hindus, who have not any of Ptolemy’s additions to 
the theory of Hipparchus, have introduced a different modifi- 
cation of the hypothesis, for they give an oval form to the 
excentric or equivalent epicycle, as well as to the planet’s 
proper epicycle. That is, they assume the axis of the epicycle 
greater at the end of the (sama) even quadrants of anomaly 
(or in the line of the apsides and conjunctions), and least at 
the end of the (vishama) odd [401] quadrants (first and third), 


1 As. Res,, vol. ii, p. 260. 
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and intermediately in proportion.’ This contrivance of an 
oval epicycle is applied by certain astronomers to all the 
planets ; and by others is restricted to few; and by some is 
altogether rejected. Aryabhatta, for example, and the Sirya- 
siddhéuta, make both epicyles of all the planeta oval, placing 
however the short axis of the proper epicycles of Jupiter and 
Saturn in the line of mean conjunction, termed by Hindu 
astronomers their quick apogee (Sighrochcha). Brahmagupta 
and Bhaskara, on the contrary, acknowledge only the epicycles 
of Mars and Venus to be oval, and insist that the rest are 
circular. The author of the Siddh4énta-saérvabhauma goes a 
step further, maintaining that all are circular, and taking the 
mean between the numbers given in the Surya-siddhanta. 


1 Rad: Sine of anomaly :: Diff. between circles described on greatest and least 
axis: Diff. between circles described on greatest axis and on the diameter of the 
epicycle for the proposed anomaly. Whence the circle described on that diameter 
is determined ; and is used for the epicycle in computations for that anomaly. 
Since circles are to each other as their radii, the proportion above stated answers 
to the following; scmitransverse axis: diff. between transverse and conjugate 
semiaxis : : ordinate of the circle: a fourth proportional ; which is precisely the 
difference between that ordinate and an ordinate of the ellipse for the same absciss. 
Hindu astronomers take it for the difference between the radius of the circum- 
scribed circle and the semidiameter of the ellipse at an angle with the axis equal 
to the proposed anomaly; and, in an ellipsis very little excentric, the error is small. 
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[403] A further difference of theory, though not of practice, 
occurs among the Hindu astronomers, in regard to the curva- 
ture of the excentric deferents, and the consequent method of 
computing on the equivalent hypothesis of epicycles. 

A reference to Mr. Davis’s Essay,! and to the diagrams 
which accompany it, will render intelligible what has been 
already said, and what now remains to be explained. It is 
there observed, that it is only in computing the retrograda- 
tions, and other particulars respecting the minor planets, that 
the Hindus find the length of the karna & ©? (or line drawn 
from the centre of the earth to the planet’s place in the epi- 
cycle). In other cases, as for the anomalistic equation of the 
Sun and Moon, they are satisfied to take Ac as equal to the 
sine 7m* (that is, the sine of mean anomaly, reduced to its 
dimensions in the epicycle in parts of the radius of the con- 
centric, equal to the sine of the anomalistic equation). The 
reason is subjoined: ‘The difference, as the commentator on 
the Surya-siddhanta observes, being inconsiderable.’ 

Most of the commentators on the Surya-siddhanta do assign 
that reason; but some of them adopt Brahmagupta’s expla- 
nation. This astronomer maintains that the operation of 
finding the harna is rightly omitted in respect of the excentrics 
or equivalent epicycles of all the planets, and retained in 
regard to the proper epicycles of the minor planets carried by 
the excentric deferents. His hypothesis, as briefly intimated 
by himself, and as explained by Bhaskara, supposes the 
epicycle, which represents the excentric, to be augmented in 
the proportion [404] which karna (or the distance of the 
planet’s place from the earth’s centre) bears to the radius of 
the concentric; and it is on this account, and not as a mere 
approximation, that the finding of the karna, with the sub- 
sequent operation to which it is applicable, is dispensed with.‘ 

1 As, Res., vol. ii. p. 249. 

3 As. Res., vol in. p. 250. Diagram, fig. 2. 3 Ibid. 


« For Rad : periphery of the epicycle : : karaa : augmented epicycle. And circle 
: sine of anomaly :; : augmented epicycle : sine of anomaly in augmented epicycle. 
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The scholiast of Brahmagupta objects to his author’s 
doctrine on this point, that, upon the same principle, the 
process of finding the karna, with the subsequent employment 
of it to find the sine of the anomalistic equation, should in 
like manner ‘be omitted in the proper epicycle of the five minor 
planets; and he concludes therefore that the omission of that 
process has no other ground but the very inconsiderable 
difference of the result in the instance of a small epicycle. 
For, as remarked by another author,! treating on the same 
subject, the equation itself and its sine are very small near the 
line of the apsides; and at a distance from that line the sarna 
and radius approach to equality. 

Bhaskara, in the Siromani, quotes succinctly Brahmagupta’s 
doctrine, and the scholiast’s objection to it; and replies to the 
latter: and in his notes in the Vasané-bhashya, cites the text 
of Brahmagupta and Chaturveda’s reasoning, which he tries 
to confute. His quotation agrees perfectly with the present 
text of the Brahma-[405 |sphuta-siddhanta and commentary 
of Chaturveda-prithudaka-swami, which is annexed to it. 

The passage, which has required so much preparatory 
explanation, is itself short : 


fasrrrm: aa: oftfaqarr arrarfegaarc: | 
MARAS AHIATATGA ATA BUT - AI | 


‘The karna, or longest side of the triangle, multiplied by 
the periphery of the epicycle and divided by radius, becomes 
the multiplier of the sine and cosine of anomaly. The same 
result, as before, is obtained by a single operation in the 
instance of the anomalistic epicycle: and therefore karna 1s 
not here employed.’ 

Lastly, karna : sine of anomaly in augmented epicycle : : radius : sine of 


anomalistic equation. 


Ka jus \, Sine of Anomal sagt 
Whence periphery X pause % Kerua% “Circle == sine of anomalistic 


equation. 
And, abridging, periphery X *"°¢ *tomaly _. sine of anomalistic equation. 
1 In the M4richi. 
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Bhéskara’s words in the Siromani are these: ‘Some say 
that in this system, in the operation of finding the equation 
of anomaly, the karna or long side of the triangle is not 
employed, because the difference in the two modes of com- 
putation is very inconsiderable. But others maiftain that, if 
the karna be used, the periphery of the epicycle must in this 
operation be corrected, by multiplying it by karna and dividing 
by radius. Wherefore the result is the same as by the former 
method: and on that account, they say, the karna is not 
employed. It is not to be objected, why is not the same 
method used in the sghra epicycle? For the principles of 
the two differ.’ 

In his notes on this part of his text, he cites, as before 
observed, the precise passage of Brahmagupta which has been 
inserted above, and a portion of Chaturveda’s comment on it, 
and names the author. 

In another instance Bhéskara quotes in his Siromani 
Brahmagupta by name, and the commentator by implication 
(and fuller quotations of both occur in the notes and com- 
mentaries), for a disagreement in regard to the latitude [406] 
of stars and planets measured from the ecliptic both on a 
circle drawn through its poles, and on one passing through 
the poles of the equator; the latter termed sphuta or appa- 
rent, and the other aapiuta or unapparent.! Bhaskara remarks 
that Brahmagupta has directed the latitudes of planets to be 
computed by one mode, and has given those of the stars in 
the other, but has stated no rule for reducing the latitude of 
one denomination to the other, or for rectifying the true 
latitude from the measure given on the circle of declination. 
The reason he considers to be the little difference between 
them (which is true in respect of the planets, though not so 
in the case of most of the stars), and the frequent occasion in 
astronomical computations, for the declination of stars, while 


1 Asphuta sara ie the true latitude of a star or planet; ephufa sara is its 
declination -+- declination of the point of intersection in the ecliptic. 
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their proper latitude is not an element in any calculation; 
whereas, in the case of the planets, both are employed on 
different occasions: he adverts to a strained interpretation 
proposed by the commentator to construe Brahmagupta’s rule 
as adapted *to the same denomination of latitude which is 
employed by him for the stars. Bhaskara refutes that inter- 
pretation, and justifies Brahmagupta’s text taken in its obvious 
and natural sense. 

This passage of the Siromani' confirms what was said 
[407] by me, from other authority, in a former’ essay,? con- 
cerning the Hindu method of determining a star’s place 
with reference to the ecliptic, by the intersection of a circle of 
declination, and by taking the latitude and longitude of the 
star to that point of intersection, instead of employing a per- 
pendicular to the ecliptic. 

The only other passage to which I shall draw the reader's 
attention is one of considerable length, in which Brahmagupta, 
although he has rightly given the theory of solar and lunar 
eclipses, with the astronomical principles on which they are to be 
computed, affirms, in compliance with the prejudices of Hindu 
bigots, the existence of R&éhu as an eighth planet and as the 
immediate cause of eclipses, and reprehends Varahamihira, 
Aryabhatta, Srishena and Vishnuchandra for rejecting this 
orthodox explanation of the phenomenon. The passage is 
quoted by Bhaskara’s commentator in the Chintaémani on the 
occasion of a more concise text of the Siromani affirming the 
avency of Réhu in eclipses. 


' werafefa: SQTATaTA BA: Bz: | 
ferrtufcaaret afaaraa wa fe i 
aeargt eer ws fercareafean: qa: | 
FRAT PATE TUT |aT: Wi etc. 
Goladhydya, c. Vili. v. 11, ete. 


2 As. Res., vol. ix. [p. 284, etc., of the present volume]. 
3 Part 2, ch. vil. v. 10. 
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This quotation from the Brdhma-siddhénta, comprising seven 
couplets in the Chintémani, has been verified in the text of 
the Bréhma-sphuta-siddhanta of Brahmagupta.! 

All these, with numerous other instances in the annotations 
and commentaries of the Siromani, which I ¢efrain from 
adducing, lest the reader’s patience should be tired, have 
established to my entire conviction the genuineness of the 
Sphuta-siddhénta founded on a prior treatise entitled Brahma- 
siddhanta. 

I am not unapprised that, under a feeling of great distrust 
or unwillingness to admit the conclusions which follow from 
this position, a variety of hypotheses might be formed [408] 
to a different effect. Brahmagupta, supposing him to be 
entirely an original writer, may have referred to an 
imaginary work to give that kind of authority to his per- 
formance which the Hindus most fancy; or he may have 
fathered on a purdna a synopsis of his own doctrine for the 
same purpose; er some other writer, from whatever motive, 
may have fabricated a pretended extract of a purdna con- 
taining the heads of Bralhmagupta’s system, and have given 
currency to it on the streneth of the reference in that 
astronomer’s treatise to an anterior work. These and other 
suppositions grounded on surmise of fraud and forgery may 
be formed. I shall not discuss them: for I have no concern 
but with the facts themselves. Bhdskara, writing 650 years 
avo, declares, and so do all his commentators, that he has 
followed Brahmagupta as his guide. They quote numerous 
passages from his work; and Bhaskara affirms that Brahma- 
gupta took the number of revolutions assigned to the planets 
in the great period termed ka/pa from an earlier authority. 
The commentators, who wrote from two to four centuries ago, 
assert that those numbers were taken from a treatise in form 
of dialogue between Bhagavat (or Brahma) and Bhrigu, 
inserted in the Vishnu-dharmottara-purana, and distinguished 


' Golddhydya. 
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by the title of Brahma or Paitémaha-siddhénta. They cite 
parallel passages, which do in fact exactly accord in sense and 
import. They occasionally quote observations on Brahmas 
gupta by his scholiast Chaturveda-prithidaka-swami. A 
book is extant (a copy, partly deficient, however, having come 
into my possession with other astronomical collections), and 
which consists of a text under the title of Brahma-sphuta- 
siddhanta, accompanied by a continual commentary by Cha- 
turveda-prithidaka-swami. The text contains the same 
astronomical doctrine which Bhaskara teaches, and which he 
professes to have derived [409] from Brahmagupta; and 
passages quoted by him in his text, or at mere length in his 
notes, or by his commentators, or by other astronomical 
writers, as the words of Brahmagupta, are found verbatim in 
it. I consider it therefore as the genuine text of the treatise 
used by Bhaskara, as Brahmagupta’s; and seeing no reason 
for suspicion and distrust, I quote it as the authentic work of 
that celebrated astronomer. | 

As the evidence which has been here collected with reference 
to particular points, bears also upon other questions, I shall 
now state further conclusions, regarding the history of Indian 
astronomy, which appear to me to be justly deducible from the 
premises. Those conclusions will be supported, when necessary, 
by additional references to authorities. 

Brahmagupta and Varéhamihira, though named at the head 
of astronomers by Bhaskara and Sat4nanda and by the herd 
of later writers, are not to be considered as the authors of the 
Indian system of astronomy. They abound in quotation$ 
from more ancient astronomers, upon whose works their own 
are confessedly grounded. In addition to the names before 
mentioned,' those of Pradyumna, Léla-sinha, and Ladha- 
charya, may be here specified. But the Brahma-siddhanta and 
the works of Aryabhatta are what principally engages Brahma- 
gupta’s attention: and the five Siddhéntas have been the 


1 Page [386]. 
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particular subject of Varaéhamihira’s labours. He appears to 
have been anterior to Brahmagupta, being actually cited by him 
among other writers, whose errors are exposed and corrected. 

Varéhamihira, constantly quoted as the author of the 
Varéhi sanhité and Pancha-siddhantikaé, must be{410] judged 
from those works, which are undoubtedly his by the unanimous 
consent of the learned, and by the testimony of the ancient 
scholiast Bhattotpala. The minor works, ascribed to the 
same author, may have been composed in later times, and the 
name of a celebrated author have been affixed to them, ac- 
cording to a practice, which is but too common in India as in 
many other countries. The J atakarnava, for example, which 
has been attributed to him, may not improbably be the work 
of a different author. At least, I am not apprised of any 
collateral evidence (such as quotations from it in books of some 
antiquity) to support its genuineness, as a work of Varaha- 
mihira’s. 

In the V4raéhi sanhité, this author has not followed the 
system which is taught in the Sarya-siddhdénta. For instance, 
his rule for finding the year of the cycle of sixty years, 
founded on the mean motions of Jupiter, shows that he 
employed a different number from that which the Strya- 
siddhanta furnishes, riz. 364,224 revolutions in a yuga, in- 
stead of 364,200; and it appears from a quotation of the 
scholiast that Aryabhatta is the authority for that number of 
revolutions of Jupiter. 

Before the age of Vardhamihira and Brahmagupta, and 
subsequently to that of Garga,' a number of illustrious 
astronomers flourished, by whom the science was cultivated 


1 [For an account of the G&rgi Sanhit4, cf. Kern's Brihat Sanhitd, Introd. pp. 
33-40; Aufrecht’s Cat. of MSS. in Trinity Coll. Library, pp. 32-36. Dr. Kern 
quotes a passage which describes an invasion of the Yavanas as far as Saketa 
(Ayodhy&) and Pushpapura (Palibothra), and the subsequent tyranny of a 
Scythian king. He fixes the date of the work approximately as 3.c. 50. His 
MS. is incomplete; but the only Greek word which occurs in that portion is 
hord, and no mention is made of the signs of the zodiac. ] 
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and promoted, but whose works unhappily are lost, or at least 
have not been vet recovered, and are at present known to us 
only by quotation. No less than ten intermediate writers are 
cited by Brahmagupta ; of whom five at the least are noticed 
by Vardhambhira,? 

The proficiency of the Yavanas in astronomy was known 
to Varéhamihira. He has mentioned it with applause,’ [411] 
and has more than once referred to the authority of their 
writers. The name of Yavandcharya, which occurs frequently 
in the compilations of Hindu astronomers,’ has apparently 
reference to an author of that nation ; which is characterized 
by Varéhamihira as a people of Mlechhas, or barbarians. The 
title of Romaka-siddhdnta, given by Srishena to his astro- 
nomical treatise, which is quoted under this title by Varaha- 
mihira and Brahmagupta, may be presumed also to carry 
some allusion to the system of the astronomers of the West. 

If these circumstances, joined to a resemblance hardly to 
be supposed casual, which the Hindu astronomy, with its 
apparatus of excentrics and epicycles, bears in many respects 
to that of the Greeks, be thought to authorize a belief that 
the Hindus received from the Greeks that knowledge which 
enabled them to correct and improve their own imperfect 
astronomy, I shall not be inclined to dissent from the opinion.4 
There does indeed appear ground for more than a conjecture 
that the Hindus had obtained a knowledge of Grecian astro- 
nomy before the Arabs began to cultivate the science; and 


! See before pp. [386], [388], and [409]. 
: wet fe camay aeayqrafac faaa | 
© 
wfart-fa gern fa gagafafga: u 

‘For the Yavanas are barbarians: but this science is well established among 
them; and they are revered like holy sages: much more shall a priest who is 
learned in it be venerated.’ [This passage from Varf&hamihira is quoted by 
AlbirGni (Reinaud’s Mémoire, p. 333). These lines really occur in the Gargi 
Sanhita, see Kern’s Brihat Sanhitd, Introd. p. 35.] 

3 As. Res., vol. ix. p. 376 (see pp. 321 and 323, of the present volume). 

‘ (Cf. Prof. Whitney’s note to Burgess’s Transl, Sirya-siddhdnta, pp. 327- 
331.) 
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that the whole cluster of astronomers mentioned by Brahma- 
gupta must be placed in the interval between the age of 
Hipparchus, and possibly that of Ptolemy, and the date of 
Brahmagupta’s revision of the Brahma-siddhénta. 

In reforming the Indian astronomy, Brahmagupta and the 
astronomers who preceded him did not take implicitly the mean 
motions of the planets given by the Gre[412]cian astronomer. 
In general they are wider from the truth than Ptolemy.! 
But in the instance which is the subject of this paper they 
made a nearer approach to accuracy than he had done, and 


1 Mean DivurnaL Morions OF THE PLANETS. 
[Cf. Burgess, Zransi. Strya-siddhdnta, pp. 24, 282.] 


Brahmagupta. Surya-siddhénta. Ptolemy. Lalande. 

Oo 1 IX YNd X27 OQ 1 WY W141 Oo 1 WW Ay IyMy Oo © IW wy 
oO 0 59 8 10 22} 0 69 81010, 0 59 81713] 0 59 8 19 48 
) 13 10 34 62 47) 13 10 34 62 3/13 10 34 58 80/13 10 36 1 40 
Y—© 12 11 26 42 25112 11 26 41 53/12 11 26 31:17) 12 11 26 41 62 
on 0 31 26 28 7) 0 31 26 28 11| 0 31 26 36 53} 0 31 26 389 28 
°) 4 5 32 18 28) 4 6 32 20 42) 4 5 82 2412) 4 5 32 34 13 
Y 0 459 9 9] O 459 8 48) 0 4 69 14 26| 0 4 59 15 53 
Q 136 7 44 35; 1386 7 43 39; 136 743 6; 1 36 7 48 24 
b 0 2 0 22 62; 0 2 O 22 63; 0 2 0 33 31; 0 2 0 35 88 


In this comparative table, computed to fourth minutes, it will be remarked that 
the Hindu astronomers mostly agree to third minutes and differ in the fourths. 
They disagree with Ptolemy at the thirds, and give, in almost every instance, 
slower motions than he does to the planets, and still slower than the truth. In 
the moon's synodical motion, however, they are very nearly correct. On the 
other hand, the equation of the centre deducible from the epicycles (page [404]) is 
& nearer approximation to the truth than results from the excentricity assigned by 
Ptolemy to the orbits of the planets. For instance, 


ExcentTrRiciry oF THE Sun’s Orpsit. 


Sarya-siddhanta and Brahmagupta (Rad. of the epicycle)... 2 10 30 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy ee 1. 3, c. 4) in aie of which radius 

contains 60... ove wo. 2 29 30 
Albftani (c. 28)... ves ace side Ss 2 4 45 

Greatest EquaTion oF THE Sun’s CENTRE: 

Sarya-siddhanta, etc. (computed by the aacauniens oo. 210 32 
Ptolemy (Rice. Adm. nov.) ... ese «-. 223 0 
Alb&tani . ove ‘ee ove or .. 159 0 
Alphonsine Tables ath a ose . . 210 0 
Kepler, ete. oe aes és au 2 38 46 
Lalande (8rd edit.) ... ast us oii . 1 5536} 
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must, therefore, have used other observations besides those 
which he has recorded. 

The Arabs adopted in its totality Ptolemy’s theory of the 
motions of the planets; which the Hindus have only [413] 
in part. Butethe Arabs improved on his astronomy by care- 
ful observations: a praise to which the Hindus are not equally 
entitled. AlbAtani discovered the motion of the Sun’s apogee, 
and suspected from analocy a motion of the apsides of the 
minor planets! The Hindus surmised the motion of. the 
apogee of the Sun, and nodes and apsides of the planets, from 
analogy to the Moon’s;® but were unable to verify the con- 
jecture by observation; and have, in fact, merely assigned 
arbitrary numbers to the supposed revolutions, to bring out 
the places right (or as nearly so as they had determined them), 
relatively to the origin of the ecliptic at a vastly remote 
period. Bhaskara, when treating of the manner of verifying 
or of finding the number of revolutions of the planets, etc. in 
a given period, teaches the mode of observing the planetary 
motions, but considers the life of man too short for observing 
the motion of the apsides and nodes (the Moon’s excepted) ; 
and certainly the revolutions assigned to them by him and 
other Hindu astronomers are too few, and the motions too 
slow (the quickest not exceeding seven degrees in 100,000 
years), to have been assumed on any other ground but the 
arbitrary one just now stated. The astronomical instruments 
employed by the Hindus, of which Bhaskara describes nine, 
including one of his own invention, and comprehending the 
quadrant, semicircle and entire circle, besides the armillary 
sphere, horary ring, gnomon and clepsydra,? were too rudely 
‘executed, whatever may be thought of their design, to enable 
the astronomers to make very delicate observations; and they 
were not assisted, as in the precession of the equinoxes, by the 
memory of a former position recorded in their ancient writings, 


1 Montucla, p. 349. : Bhéskara in Vasan-bhashya. 
3 Golddhydya, ch. 9. 
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(414] Nore rererREeD TO FROM PaGE [393]. 


According to Aryabhatta, as quoted by Brahmagupta and his scholiast Prithd- 
daka-swimf :— 


YEARS. 


One yuga contains ee aed si f 1,080,000 
One mahd yuga = 4 yugas or) vy at 4,320,000 
One Manu yuga = 72 mahd yugas ... sa) bag 311,040,000 
One kalpa = 14 Manus = 1008 mahd yugas... 4,354,560,000 
GH The kalpa began on Thursday, lst Chaitra-gukla, at the 
moment of sunrise at Lank&. 
Years expired from the commencement of the kalpa to the war 
of the Bh&rata, or beginning of the Kali age ... -. 1,986,120,000 
Add expired years of the Kali to the S’aka era se oi 3,179 
Years from the beginning of the kal/pa to the commencement of 
the S’ka era i Be = ioe .. 1,986,123,179 
Years expired from the commencement of the present mahd 
yuga, to the beginning of the Kali age, when there was a 
conjunction sh aig ei oa sas 3,240,000 
Revolutions of the earth round its own axis, in a quadruple yuga 
or mahd yuga ee er sas ... 1,682,237,600 
Hence, deducting revolutions of the sun... sa i 4,320,000 
Remain, nycthemera, or sdvana days, in a maha yuga .. 1,577,917,500 


ta Length of the sidereal year is, dog tu ad ohiriim 
therefore, according to eae | 365 15 31 15 or 365 6 12 30 

N.B.—Aryabhatta taught the earth’s diurnal revolution round its axis; a doc- 
trine which Brahmagupta controverts; but to which his scholiast Prithidaka- 
swim inclines. 


According to the Pauliga-siddhainta cited by Bhattotpala on Var&hamihira’s 
Sanhiti, and by Pyithidaka-swimi on Brahmagupta’s Siddhanta :— 


Kyita yuga, 4,800 divine years = 1,728,000 
Tretd, 3,600 . = 1,296,000 
Dwdpara, 2,400 ‘is = 864,000 

3,888,000 
Kali, 1,200 ‘3 = 432,000 
Mahd yuge = 4,320,000 


Ga This author's computation of the kalpa has not been found in any quota- 
tion ; but he is cited as reckoning its commencement from midnight. 
[416] Years expired from the commencement of the present mahd 


yuga to the first conjunction of the planets in the Krita yuga 648,000 
Interval between that and the last ae aia at the eee 
of the Kali yuga ... os sais 3,240,000 





Years expired to the commencement of the Kali yuga a 3,888,000 


Mean solar (saura) days, termed by other astronomers sdvana 
days, in one mahd yuga os = sia ...  1,677,917,800 
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Ga Length of the year according to dog tu a. a ee 
the Paulisa-siddhainta -— } 365 15 31 30 or 365 6 12 36 

N.B.—The difference of 300 days in the computations of Aryabhatta and 
Puliga, gives one day in 14,400 years, as is remarked by Brahmagupta. 

Length of the year according to dog ot wm d& hor mui: 

According to B&thmagupta :— 365 15 30 22 30=365 6 12 9 

The computation of the yuga and kalpa, according to these authorities, is well 
known, and need not be exhibited in this place. They make it begin on Sunday; 
the one at midnight, the other at sunrise, on the meridian of Lank&; and the 
elapsed years to the beginning of the Kali age are, 1,972,944,000. To which 
Brahmagupta adds 3,179 years to the S’4ka era. The Strya-siddhanta deducts 
17,064,000 years; making the epoch of a supposed conjunetion of planets by so 
many years later than the beginning of the kalpa. 


REVOLUTIONS OF THE PLANETS. 


According to Pulisa § According to According 
quoted by the to 
Bhattotpala, Sarya-siddhénta, Brahmagupta, 

In a mahd yuga. Ina mahd yuga, In a kadpa. 
Sun... as eee we 4,820,000 4,320,000 4,320,000,000 
Moon (periodical)... ...._ 57,753,336 67,753,336 7, 753,300,000 
Mars seb 2,296,824 2,296,832 2, 296,828,522 
Mercury... .. es :17, 937,000 17,937,060 17,936,998, 984 
Jupiter... See sa 364,220 364,220 364,226,455 
Venus ww eee aee 7,022,388 7,022,376 7,022,389,492 
Saturn i — Bes 146,564 146,568 146,567,298 
Days cee 1,577,917,800 1,677,917,828 1,677,916,450,000 
a bil ai vee Ge ee 


[416] gg Aryabhatta states the revolutions of Jupiter at 364,224; and Varfha- 
mihira’s rule for the cycle of sixty years of Jupiter is founded on that number. 
The periods assigned by these two authors to other planets have not been aseer- 
tained ; except Saturn’s aphelion, reckoned by Aryabhatta at fifty-four revolutions 
in a kalpa. Aryabhatta’s numbers are said to have been derived from the 


P&rfsara-siddhanta. (As. Res., vol. il., p. 242.) 
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APPENDIX TO ESSAYS ON HINDU 
ASTRONOMY. 


[*,* In the Asiatic Journal for 1826 Colebrooke wrote a reply 
to an attack which Bentley had published during the preceding 
year in his Hindu Astronomy. The attack was severe and un- 
warranted, and the language of part of the reply was unusually 
warm. I have reprinted that part of the letter which seemed to 
me to throw light on some of the author’s views; but I have 
omitted everything of a personal nature, as unsuited to the tone 
of judicial calmness which pervades the Essays.—Ep. | 


I now proceed to Mr. Bentley’s direct attack on myself in 
the sixth section of the second part of his posthumous work. 

His position is, that the longitudes of stars reckoned from 
the beginning of the Hindu sphere must be the same, whether 
given by an astronomer who lived a thousand years ago, or by 
one who only lived fifty years since; because they are reckoned 
from the same point. . . . Hence he affirms, ‘‘ Mr. Colebrooke’s 
notions are altogether unfounded.” 

I have shown in my treatise on the Indian divisions of the 
Zodiac (As. Res., vol. ix.), that the longitudes given in the 
Indian tables are the longitudes of the stars’ circles of declina- 
ation, and not of the stars themselves. It is distinctly so said 
by the Hindu writers cited by me in that Essay. The manner 
in which they direct observations to be made confirms the 
conclusion; for the intersecting circle, which they use on an 
armillary sphere to make the observation, is a circle of declin- 
ation. I have repeatedly and explicitly so afirmed. I never 
maintained that tables of true longitudes would vary with the 
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time for which they are prepared. But surely tables of the 
longitudes of circles of declination are affected by precession, 
and require correction accordingly. 

Mr. Bentley was aware of the distinction drawn by me, and 
has more thaa once noticed it in his posthumous work ; but he 
suppresses that essential distinction in this place. I again 
assert, that the tabular longitudes and latitudes given in the 
Surya-siddhanta and certain other Hindu works are not the 
true longitudes and latitudes of stars; nor did I speak of 
the stars’ true longitudes in the passage in question. The 
computation which Mr. Bentley has himself exhibited from 
a Hindu author (at p. 176) evidently shows that the tabular 
longitude is that of tho star’s circle of declination ; and not 
the star itself, which must be deduced from it by computation. 

In fact, I have nowhere endeavoured to deduce the age of 
any Hindu work from longitudes of stars. The passage which 
I presume Mr. Bentley questions is one contained in my essay 
on the Indian divisions of the Zodiac, where ‘‘I suppose the 
original observations, of which the result is copied by succes- 
sive authors, to have been made about the time when the 
vernal equinox was near thie first degree of Mesha ;” adding 
in a note, that ‘ Bralimagupta wrote soon after that period, 
and the Surya-siddhanta is probably a work of nearly the 
same age. Mr. Bentley considers it more modern. It cannot 
be more ancient ; for the equinox must have past the begin- 
ning of Mesha, or have been near it, when that work was 
composed.” 

This I take to be what gave offence to Mr. Bentley. But 
it certainly does not express, nor hint, that the antiquity of a 
Hindu work may be deduced from the longitude of stars given 
in it. 

Mr. Bentley (p. 199) pretends that ‘I was determined to 
adopt a new mode (by the longitudes of the fixed stars from 
the beginning of Aéwini) for determining the age of the 
Surya-siddhaénta.” I did not do s0; and as there is no 
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reference to any particular passage, I can only conjecture that 
the one just now quoted is that to which he alluded. 

Mr. Bentley misrepresents the question when he takes Cor 
leonis for an example. This star (the Maghé of the Indian 
zodiac) has no latitude in Hindu tables; and consequently the 
longitude of this star and that of its circle of declination are 
the same, and invariable according to those tables. But in 
the instance of stars which are distant from the ecliptic, the 
Hindu tables differ notably as to the longitude of stars’ circles 
of declination. 

In the instance of Bralimagupta J drew an inference as to the 
age when this author flourished, from his placing Revati (¢ Pis- 
cium) precisely in the equinoctial point, without latitude or de- 
clination, and with no longitude. If Mr. Bentley had an eye to 
this passage (Notes and Illustrations, p. xxxv), he has misrepre- 
sented my meaning ; for it is not from the longitude of the star, 
but from the coincidence of the tropical and sidereal spheres, 
according to Brahmagupta, that I here deduce the author’s age. 

Mr. Bentley comes next to what he terms Mr. C.’s other 
point, viz., the inference of Varéhamihira having lived 1300 
years ago, because he stated one solstice in Karkata and 
another in Makara. Mr. Bentley says that “Mr. Cole- 
brooke has drawn a most incorrect conelusion.” 

I did not, as Mr. Bentley pretends, confound the tropical 
and sidereal spheres. My position was that the passage of 
Varéhamihira implied the actual coincidence of the two in his 
time. ‘At present,” he says, “one solstice is in the begin- 
ning of Karkata, and the other in the beginning of Makara,” 
Mr. Bentley, after quoting the words, says, by this passage of 
Vardhamihira, the solstices were always at the beginning of 
Cancer and Capricorn. Are they not so now? 

By that passage the solstices were not always at the be- 
ginning of Qancer and Capricorn. They are expressly said to 
be so at present; and a different former position of them is 
distinctly affirmed in the context of that very passage. See 
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Sir William Jones’s supplement to his Essay on Indian 
Chronology, As. Res., vol. ii., p. 391. 

In another passage of the same author similar terms occur 
(As. Res., vol. xii., p. 222). The solstice is there said to have 
formerly beenein the middle of Asleshé; but now the return 
of the sun takes place from Punarvasu. Here, then, it is 
clear that the sidereal, not the tropical, sphere is meant. Mr. 
Bentley has imputed to me as an error, that which, were it 
any error at all, was Sir William Jones’s, but was never im- 
pugned by Mr. Bentley until I used the same argument. He 
had himself employed it to determine the age of Brahmagupta 
(As. Res., vol. viii., pp. 233 and 235), who flourished about 
A.D. 527, when the solstitial colure cut Punarvasu in the 
tenth degree, as is afirmed by Brahmagupta. 

When it suits his purpose, Mr. Bentley was ready enough 
to admit that the Hindu sphere is sidereal. He distinctly 
stated it to be so at p. 163. 

If the tropical sphere were intended by any Hindu as- 
tronomer in a passage relative to the position of the colures, 
it must be by Brahmagupta, who has not noticed any former 
different position of them, nor spoken of the precession of the 
equinoxes. Yet Mr. Bentley proposed the same argument, in 
relation to Brahmagupta, which he rejects, where it is more 
forcible, in reference to Vardhamihira: the one made for, 
the other against, the assumed ages of those astronomers 
respectively. 

Mr. Bentley charges, as a mistranslation, when I put 
“eighth ” for ashtami, and “fifteenth” for panchadaési. 

He says these terms refer to the moon’s age, and never to 
the day of the month. My answer to this piece of hyper- 
criticism is, that the moon’s age is the day of the month, 
reckoning by lunar time, which is the ordinary Hindu mode. 

Another point which Mr. Bentley has made the ground of 
an attack levelled at me, though I am not named by him, con- 
cerns the precession of equinoxes. The Hindu notion, as Mr. 
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Bentley describes it, is represented by an epicycle; but it 
is not the less true that a libration or oscillatory change is 
meant. For what else but libration is that change which 
advances at an uniform rate to a certain limit, then decreases 
at the same uniform rate to the like limit on the other side; 
and so on, backwards and forwards, alternately affirmative 
and negative, or additive and subtractive? Now, whether this 
change be represented by an epicycle or an oscillation, matters 
little: it is but a dispute about words, whether it should be 
termed a revolution in an epicycle, or trepidation in longitude, 
or libration. Mr. Samuel Davis termed it libration. I followed 
him in using the same term, which had been unquestioned. I 
showed that the same notion was to be found in the writings 
of Arabian astronomers. 

The Hindus have not contended that their epicycles re- 
present truly the theory of the celestial motions. In this 
instance, in particular, an epicycle does not well show the 
uniformity of the motion. For, the annual precession being 
uniform in the arc of the great circle, the motion is not uniform 
in the epicyele by which it is represented. 

Mr. Bentley objects (p. 192) to Vishnuchandra’s number of 
revolutions of the equinoxes in a kalpa, concerning which, he 
says, I altored my opinion, and stated it to be right, having 
previously questioned it: if tried with the years now elapsed 
of any of the known Aa/pas, Mr. Bentley remarks, it will not 
give the quantity of the precession for the present time. The 
answer is very simple: the ka/pas, by which Mr. Bentley tried 
the rule, are not Vishnuchandra’s. The expired years of 
that cycle, by him admitted, are yet unascertained. The 
system of one author is not to be tried by the numbers of 
another's. 

Concerning Mr. Bentley’s story of the fabrication of a 
spurious Brahma-siddh4nta to impose on my credulity, I need 
only say that it is an idle guess, destitute of the smallest 
probability, and untrue in all particulars. The manuscript, 
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which he treats as a fabrication, has been long deposited, with 
the whole of my collections, in the East India Company's 
Library, where it may be inspected and examined by any 
Sanskrit scholar, who will pronounce without difficulty on the 
likelihood of its genuineness or imposture, 

I might retort on Mr. Bentley that the Arya-siddhanta, 
described by him in the third section of the second part of his 
posthumous work, is not improbably a fabrication. No one 
but himself has yet seen it: the manuscript of it is not forth- 
coming: he did not understand Sanskrit, and therefore he was 
very liable to imposition: his notions, not to say prejudices, 
wero well known to the natives who attended him; and he 
was as likely as his friend Col. Wilford to have fabrications 
imposed upou him. According to the quotations of authors, 
Aryéshtaka and Dagagitiké were tho titles of Aryabhatta’s 
works, and not Arya-siddhanta. It is, in all likelihood, 
pseudonymous. 

In roference to this matter I should here add, that after the 
essay, in which I quoted the Brahma-siddhanta, had been 
presented to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, and while the 
question of its insertion in the Society’s volume was yet under 
consideration, Mr. Bentley submitted to the Committee of 
Papers the sketch of an intended answer. There wag in that 
sketch a gross error concerning the mean motions of planets ; 
which I noticed in a short reply. The answer has never 
appeared : it was suppressed, as I infer, in consequence of 
that confutation of one of its main arguments. 

The next important point regards the question whether the 
heliacal or cosmical rising of Canopus be intended in rules 
delivered by Hindu astronomers for the computation of the 
Agastya Udaya, which governs certain religious ceremonies 
that are to be performed when the star appears. 

Mr. Bentley says, “the rules give the cosmical risings of 
Canopus, and not the heliacal:” and “this,” he adds, “is 
evident from the authors themselves, who only state that, 
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when the sun is in the longitude given by the rule, then the 
star rises with the sun, and not a syllable about its being 
visible.” 

The words in my translation, which is what Mr. Bentley 
uses (he himself was ignorant of Sanskrit), are, ‘“ when 
Agastya rises or appears in the south at the close of the 
night.’”’ Surely it cannot be said that there is nothing about 
the star being visible; for what else does its appearance in the 
south intend P 

Varéhamihira’s rule of computation, as Mr. Bentley ac- 
knowledges, relates to the heliacal rising of Canopus; the 
instance which he exhibits of a computation by Lakshmidésa 
gives the heliacal rising of the star. It is the heliacal rising, 
not the cosmical, which governs certain religious rites, for 
the sake of which the computation is instituted. Yet, in the 
face of all this, and much more, Mr. Bentley chooses to under- 
stand the rule given in the Bhaswati, and other works, as re- 
lative to the cosmical rising, that he may strain it into an 
argument for his new hypothesis of extensive forgeries in the 
time of Akbar. 

The truth is, that the observations of Hindu astronomers 
were ever extremely coarse and imperfect, and their practice 
very inferior to their theory of Astronomy. An improved 
theory, or the hint of it, was borrowed from the west; but 
they did not learn to make correct observations. They were 
content, in practice, with a rude approximation. 

Vardéhamihira teaches two rules, which give results widely 
different, for the rising of Canopus ; yet he marks no preference 
for one above the other. The Hindu observations of this star 
are so discordant, that the longitude of its circle of declination 
differs 10°, as given in various tables. It is 90° in one, 87° in 
two others, and 80° in a fourth. We are not to try their 
rules by the test of their agreement with accurate observation 
at any assignable moment, and thence conclude that the rule 
and its correct application are contemporaneous. 
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This has always been the point at issue between Mr. 
Bentley and me. He maintained, in his first essay, that the 
age of an astronomical Hindu treatise can be so determined 
with precision. I have always contended that their practical 
astronomy has been too loose and imperfect for the application 
of that test, unless as an approximation. 

In one instance, by the rigorous use of his test, he would 
have had to pronounce that the work under examination is of 
an age yet to come (1454 years after a.p. 1799): see As. 
Res., vol. vi. p. 570. To avoid so monstrous an absurdity, 
he rejected this case, and deduced a mean from the whole of 
the other results, varying from 340 to 1105 years. He should 
have done the same with Vardha’s two rules for the heliacal 
rising of Canopus: he should have taken the mean of the 
two; or, what would be more consonant with his own method 
of proceeding, he should have deduced the mean of all the 
data which any one work (Vardha’s, for example) furnished, 
and not garbled it by selecting the case of Canopus singly, 
and drawing an inference from one out of two rules given. 

The absurd conclusions at which Mr. Bentley has arrived 
by the limited and exclusive application of his test, the utter 
confusion which ensues, sufficiently demonstrate that it is not 
to be safely and implicitly trusted. 

He pretends (p. 199) that I saw this mode of determining 
the antiquity of astronomical books by the positions of the 
planets sufficiently correct, when it suited my purpose, in 
the case of Brahmagupta, but would not admit it to be so 
with respect to the Sarya-siddhénta. This is utterly untrue : 
I never admitted it (though I am ready to do so as an ap- 
proximation) in the case of Brahmagupta. I explicitly did so 
admit it in the instance of the Sirya-siddhanta. (As. Res., 
vol. xii., p. 226.') I distinctly there said that ‘“‘I accede to 
the position that the date of a system for the computation of 
the places of planets is deducible from the ascertainment of a 

1 (P. 343 in the present volume. } 
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time when the system gave results nearest to the truth.” 
Mr. Bentley then has, contrary to truth, represented me as 
indisposed to admit that, which 1 expressly acceded to, 
explicitly declaring that I did so. 

I have been no favourer nor advocate of Indian astronomy. 
I have endeavoured to lay before the public, in an intelligible 
form, the fruit of my researches concerning it: 1 have re- 
peatedly noticed its imperfections; and have been ready to 
admit that it has been no scanty borrower as to theory. 

The Hindus, as I have elsewhere remarked, cultivated 
astronomy for the sake of astrology, and for the regulation 
of their religious feasts. They have becn content with a very 
inaccurate practice of it, which, however, was sufficient for the 
purposes of divination and a festal calendar, 

Mr. Bentley concludes forgery and imposture where I only 
infer carelessness and inaccuracy. 
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XVI. 


DISSERTATION ON THE ALGEBRA OF THE 
HINDUS. 


[Prefixed to the Author’s ‘ Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from the 
Sanskrit of Brahmagupta and Bh&skara.’ London, 1817. 4to.] 


[417] Tux history of sciences, if it want the prepossessing 
attractions of political history and narration of events, is 
nevertheless not wholly devoid of interest and instruction. A 
laudable curiosity prompts to inquire the sources of knowledge; 
and a review of its progress furnishes suggestions tending to 
promote the same or some kindred study. We would know 
the people and the names at least of the individuals, to whom 
we owe particular discoveries and successive steps in the 
advancement of knowledge. If no more be obtained by the 
research, still the inquiry has not been wasted, which points 
aright the gratitude of mankind. 

In the history of mathematical science, it has long been a 
question to whom the invention of Algebraic analysis is due? 
among what people, in what region, was it devised ? by whom 
was it cultivated and promoted? or by whose labours was it 
reduced to form and system? and finally, from what quarter 
did the diffusion of its knowledge proceed ? No doubt, indeed, 
is entertained of the source from which it was received im- 
mediately by modern Europe; though the channel have been 
a matter of question. We are well assured, that the Arabs 
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were mediately or immediately our instructors in this study. 
But the Arabs them[418]selves scarcely pretend to the dis- 
covery of Algebra. They were not in general inventors but 
scholars, during the short period of their successful culture 
of the sciences: and the germ at least of the Algebraic 
analysis is to be found among the Greeks in an age not 
precisely determined, but more than probably anterior to the 
earliest dawn of civilization among the Arabs; and this 
science in a more advanced state subsisted among the Hindus 
prior to the earliest disclosure of it by the Arabians to modern 
Europe. 

The object of the present publication is to exhibit the 
science in the state in which the Hindus possessed it, by an 
exact version of the most approved treatise on it in the 
ancient language of India, with one of the earlier treatises 
(the only extant one) from which it was compiled. The 
design of this preliminary dissertation is to deduce from these 
and from the evidence which will be here offered, the degree 
of advancement to which the science had arrived in a remote 
age. Observations will be added, tending to a comparison of 
the Indian with the Arabian, the Grecian, and the modern 
Algebra: and the subject will be left to the consideration of 
the learned, for a conclusion to be drawn by them from the 
internal, no less than the external proof, on the question who 
can best vindicate a claim to the merit of having originally 
invented or first improved the methods of computation 
and analysis, which are the groundwork of both the simple 
and abstruser parts of Mathematies; that is, Arithmetic and 
Algebra: so far, at least, as the ancient inventions are affected ; 
and also in particular points, where recent discoveries are 
concerned. 

In the actual advanced condition of the analytic art, it is 
not hoped, that this version of ancient Sanskrit treatises on 
Algebra, Arithmetic, and Mensuration, will add to the re- 
sources of the art, and throw new light on mathematical 
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science, in any other respect, than a§ concerns its history. 
[419] Yet the remark may not seem inapposite, that had an 
earlier version of these treatises been completed, had they 
been translated and given to the public when the notice of 
mathematicians was first drawn to the attainments of tho 
Hindus in astronomy and in sciences connected with it, some 
addition would have been then made to the means and re- 
sources of Algebra for the general solution of problems by 
methods which have been re-invented, or have been perfected, 
in the last age. 

The treatises in question, which occupy the present volume, 
are the Vija-ganita and Lildvati of Bhaskara-4chérya, and 
the Ganitadhyaya and Kuttakddhydéya of Brahmagupta. The 
two first mentioned constitute the preliminary portion of 
Bh4skara’s Course of Astronomy, entitled Siddhénta-siromani. 
The two last are the twelfth and eighteenth chapters of 
a similar course of astronomy, by Brahmagupta, entitled 
Bréhma-siddhanta. 

The questions to be first examined in relation to these 
works are their authenticity and their age. To the considera- 
tion of those points we now proceed. 

The period when Bhaskara, the latest of the authors now 
named, flourished, and the time when he wrote, are ascertained 
with unusual precision. He completed his great work, the 
Siddh4nta-siroman{, as he himself informs us in a passage of 
it,) in the vear 1072 Saka. This information receives cor- 
roboration, if any be wanted, from the date of another of his 
works, the Karana-kutihala, a practical astronomical treatise, 
the epoch of which is 1105 Ska ;? thirty-three years sub- 
sequent to the completion of the systematic treatise. The 
date of the Siddh4nta-Siromani, of which the Vija-ganita and 
Lilavati are parts, [420] is fixed, then, with the utmost 


1 Golddhy4ya, or lecture on the sphere, c. 11. § 56. As. Res., vol. xii. p. 214 
[p. 333 of the present volume]. 
3 As. Res., ibid. 
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exactness, on the most satisfactory grounds, at the middle of 
the twelfth century of the Christian era, a.p. 1150. 

The genuineness of the text is established with no less 
certainty by numerous commentators in Sanskrit, besides a 
Persian version of it. Those commentaries comprise a per- 
petual gloss, in which every passage of the original is noticed 
and interpreted: and every word of it is repeated and ex- 
plained. A comparison of them authenticates the text where 
they agree ; and would serve, where they did not, to detect any 
alterations of it that might have taken place, or variations, if 
any had crept in, subsequent to the composition of the earliest 
of them. A careful collation of several commentaries,” and of 
three copies of the original work, has been made; and it will 
be seen in the notes to the translation how unimportant are 
the discrepancies, 

From comparison and collation, it appears then that the 
work of Bhaskara, exhibiting the same uniform text which 
the modern transcripts of it do, was in the hands of both 
Muhammadans and Hindus, between two and three centuries 
ago; and, numerous copies of it having been diffused through- 
out India, at an earlier period, as of a performance held in 
high estimation, it was the subject of study and habitual 
reference in countries and places so remote from each other as 
the north and west of India and the southern peninsula ; or, 
to speak with the utmost precision, Jambusara in the west, 
Agra in North Hindustan, and P4rthapura, Golagrama, Ama- 
ravati, and Nandigréma, in the south, 

[421] This, though not marking any extraordinary an- 
tiquity, nor approaching to that of the author himself, was a 
material point to be determined: as there will be in the sequel 
occasion to show that modes of analysis, and, in particular, 

1 Though the matter be introductory, the preliminary treatises on arithmetic 
and algebra may have been added subsequently, as is hinted by one of the com- 
mentators of the astronomical part (V&rttik). The order there intimated places 


them after the computation of planets, but before the treatase on spherics; which 
contains the date. 2 Note A. 
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general methods for the solution of indeterminate problems, 
both of the first and second degrees, are taught in the Vija- 
ganita, and those for the first degree repeated in the Lilvatf, 
which were unknown to the mathematicians of the west until 
invented anew in the last two centuries by algebraists of 
France and England. It will be also shown that Bhaskera, 
who himself flourished more than six hundred and fifty years 
ago, was in this respect a compiler, and took those methods 
from Indian authors as much more ancient than himself. 

That Bhaskara’s text (meaning the metrical rules and 
examples, apart from the interspersed gloss) had continued 
unaltered from the period of the compilation of his work 
until the age of the commentaries now current, is apparent 
from the care with which they have noticed its various 
readings and the little actual importance of these variations ; 
joined to the consideration that earlier commentaries, in- 
cluding the author’s own explanatory annotations of his text, 
were extant, and lay before them for consultation and refer- 
ence. Those earlier commentaries are occasionally cited by 
name: particularly the Ganita-kaumudi, which is repeatedly 
quoted by more than one of the scholiasts.! 

No doubt then can be reasonably entertained that we now 
possess the arithmetic and algebra of Bhaskara, as composed 
and published by him in the middle of the twelfth century 
of the Christian era. The age of his precursors cannot be 
determined with equal precision. Let [422] us proceed, how- 
ever, to examine the evidence, such as we can at present 
collect, of their antiquity. 

Towards the close of his treatise on Algebra,? Bhaskara 
informs us that it is compiled and abridged from the more 
diffuse works on the same subject bearing the names of 
Brahma, (meaning no doubt Brahmagupta), Sridhara, and 
Padmanabha; and in the body of his treatise he has cited a 


1 For example, by Saryad4sa, under Lilavati, § 74; and still more frequently 
by Ranganatha.  Vija-ganita, § 218. 
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passage of Sridhara’s algebra,! and another of Padman4bha’s.* 
He repeatedly adverts to preceding writers, and refers to them 
in general terms, where his commentators understand him to 
allude to Aryabhatta, to Brahmagupta, to the latter’s scholiast 
Chaturveda-prithidaka-sw4mi,’ and to the othér writers above 
mentioned. 

Most, if not all, of the treatises to which he thus alludes, 
must have been extant and in the hands of his commentators 
when they wrote, as appears from their quotations of them ; 
more especially those of Brahmagupta and Aryabhatta, who 
are cited, and particularly the first mentioned, in several in- 
stances. A long and diligent research in various parts of 
India has, however, failed of recovering any part of the 
Padmandébha-vija (or Algebra of Padmandbha), and of the 
algebraic and other works of Aryabhatta.> But the translator 
has been more fortunate in regard to the works of Sridhara 
and Brahmagupta, having in his collection Sridhara’s com- 
pendium of arithmetic, and a copy, incomplete however, of the 
text and scholia of Brahmagupta’s Brdhma-siddhénta, com- 
prising, among other no less interesting matter, a chapter 
treating of arithmetic and mensuration; and another, [423] 
the subject of which is algebra: both of them fortunately 
complete.® 

The commentary is a perpetual one; successively quoting 
at length each verse of the text; proceeding to the inter- 
pretation of it, word by word; and subjoining elucidations 
and remarks: and its colophon, at the close of each chapter, 
gives the title of the work and the name of the author.’ 
Now the name which is there given, Chaturveda-prithidaka- 
swami, is that of a celebrated scholiast of Brahmagupta, 


1 Vija-ganita, § 181. 3 Ibid, § 142. 

8 Vija-gan., ch. 5, note of Saryadisa. Also Vija-gan., § 174; and Lil., § 246, 
ad finem. * For example, under Lil., ch. 11. 

5 Note G. ® Note B. 


7 Vhsan&-bhashya, by Chaturveda-prithidaka-swimi, son of Madhusddana, 
on the Brhhma-siddh&nta (or sometimes Brahma-sphuta-siddh4nta). 
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frequently cited as such by the commentaries of Bhaskara 
and by other astronomical writers: and the title of the work, 
Bréhma-siddhanta,! or sometimes Br&hma-sphuta-siddhanta, 
corresponds, in the shorter form, to the known title of Brahma- 
gupta’s treatise in the usual references to it by Bhaskara’s 
commentators ;* and answers, in the longer form, to the denig- 
nation of it, as indicated in an introductory couplet which is 
quoted from Brahmagupta by Lakshmiddsa, a scholiast of 
Bhaskara.3 

Remarking this coincidence, the translator proceeded to 
collate, with the text and commentary, numerous quotations 
from both, which he found in Bhaskara’s writings, or in those 
of his expositors. The result confirmed the indication, and 
established the identity of both text and scholia as Brahma- 
gupta’s treatise, and the gloss of Prithudaka. The authen- 
ticity of this Brahma-siddhdnta is further confirmed by 
numerous quotations in the commentary of Bhattotpala on 
the sanhitd of Varaha[424]mihira: as the quotations from 
the Bréhma-siddhanta in that commentary (which is the work 
of an author who flourished eight hundred and fifty years 
ago) are verified in the copy under consideration. A few 
instances of both will suffice, and cannot fail to produce 
conviction.* 

It is confidently concluded, that the chapters on arithmetic 
and algebra, fortunately entire in a copy, in many parts 
imperfect, of Brahmagupta’s celebrated work, as here de- 
scribed, are genuine and authentic. It remains to investigate 
the age of the author. 

Mr. Davis, who first opened to the public a correct view of 
the astronomical computations of the Hindus,° is of opinion, 
that Brahmagupta lived in the seventh century of the Christian 

1 (It is more usually written Brahma-siddhanta, and so Oolebrooke himself 
sometimes writes it. ] 

2 They often quote from the Brihma-siddh4nta after premising a reference to 


Brahmagupta. 
3 Note C. 4 Note D. 6 As, Res., vol. ii. p. 225, 
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era.! Dr. William Hunter, who resided for some: time with 
a British embassy at Ujjayani, and made diligent researches 
into the remains of Indian science at that ancient seat of 
Hindu astronomical knowledge, was there furnished, by the 
learned astronomers whom he consulted, with the ages of the 
principal ancient authorities. They assigned to Brahmagupta 
the date of 550 Saka; which answers to a.p. 628. The 
grounds on which they proceeded are unfortunately not 
specified: but, as they gave Bhaskara’s age correctly, as well 
as several other dates right, which admit of being verified, it 
is presumed that they had grounds, though unexplained, for 
the information which they communicated.? 

Mr. Bentley, who is little disposed to favour the antiquity of 
an Indian astronomer, has given his reasons for considering the 
astronomical system which Brahmagupta teaches, to be between 
twelve and thirteen hundred years old (12632 years in a.p. 
1799).5 Now, as the system taught by this author is professedly 
one corrected [425] and adapted by him to conform with 
the observed positions of the celestial objects when he wrote,* 
the age, when their positions would be conformable with the 
results of computations made as by him directed, is precisely 
the age of the author himself: and so far as Mr. Bentley’s 
calculations may be considered to approximate to the truth, 
the date of Brahmagupta’s performance is determined with 
like approach to exactness, within a certain latitude however 
of uncertainty for allowance to be made on account of the 
inaccuracy of Hindu observations. 

The translator has assigned on former occasions® the 
grounds upon which he sees reason to place the author’s 
age, soon after the period when the vernal equinox coincided 
with the beginning of the lunar mansion and zodiacal asterism 


1 As, Res, vol. ix, p. 242, 

* Note E. (Dr. Bhau D4ji has shown by a quotation from the Brahma-sphuta- 
siddhdnta that Brahmagupta fixes the date of composition of that work as 550 
S’fka, or a.v. 628.] 3 As. Res., vol. vi. p. 586. 

* Supra. * As, Res., vol. ix. p. 329 [p. 287 of the present volume}. 
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Agwini, where the Hindu ecliptic now commences. He is 
supported in it by the sentiments of Bhaskara and other 
Indian astronomers, who infer from Brahmagupta’s doctrine 
concerning the solstitial points, of which he does not admit a 
periodigal motion, that he lived when the equinoxes did not, 
sensibly to him, deviate from the beginning of Aswin: and 
middle of Chitré on the Hindu sphere.! On these grounds it 
is maintained that Brahmagupta is rightly placed in the sixth 
or beginning of the seventh century of the Christian era; as 
the subjoined calculations will more particularly show.? The 
ave when Brahmagupta flourished seems, then, from the con- 
currence of all these arguments, to be satisfactorily settled as 
antecedent to the earliest dawn of the culture of sciences 
among the Arabs; and consequently establishes the fact that 
the Hindus were in possession of algebra before it was known 
to the Arabians. 

[426] Brahmagupta’s treatise, however, is not the earliest 
work known to have been written on the same subject by an 
Indian author. The most eminent scholiast of Bhdskara® 
quotes a passage of Aryabhatta specifying algebra under the 
designation of Vija, and making separate mention of Kuttaka, 
which more particularly intends a problem subservient to 
the general method of resolution of indeterminate problems 
of the first degree: he is understood by another of Bhdskara’s 
commentators‘ to be at the head of the elder writers, to whom 
the text then under consideration adverts, as having desig- 
nated by the name of Madhyaméharana the resolution of 
affected quadratic equations by means of the completion of the 
square. It is to be presumed, therefore, that the treatise of 
Aryabhatta then extant did extend to quadratic equations im 
the determinate analysis, and to indeterminate problems of the 
first degree; if not to those of the second likewise, as most 
probably it did. 


1 As, Res., vol. xii. p. 215 [p. 334 of the present volume]. 2 Note F. 
3 Ganedga, a distinguished mathematician.and astronomer. 
4 Sar. on Vija-gan. § 128. 
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This ancient astronomer and algebraist was anterior to both 
Varéhamihira and Brahmagupta, being repeatedly named by 
the latter; and the determination of the age when he flourished 
is particularly interesting, as his astronomical system, though 
on some points agreeing, essentially disagreed on, others, with 
that which those authors have followed, and which the Hindu 
astronomers still maintain.! 

He is considered by the commentators of the Surya- 
siddhénta and Siromani,? as the earliest of uninspired and 
mere human writers on the science of astronomy; as having 
introduced requisite corrections into the system of [427] Para- 
Sara, from whom he took the numbers for the planetary mean 
motions ; as having been followed in the tract of emendation, 
after a sufficient interval to make further correction requisite, 
by Durgasinha and Mihira; who were again succeeded after 
a further interval by Brahmagupta son of Jishnu.3 

In short, Aryabhatta was founder of one of the sects of 
Indian astronomers, as Pulisa, an author likewise anterior to 
both Varéhamihira and Brahmagupta, was of another: which 
were distinguished by names derived from the discriminative 
tenets respecting the commencement of planetary motions at 
sunrise according to the first, but at midnight according to 
the latter,‘ on the meridian of Lanka, at the beginning of the 
great astronomical cycle. A third sect began the astronomical 
day, as well as the great period, at noon. 

His name accompanied the intimation which the Arab 
astronomers (under the Abbasside Khalifs, as it would appear) 
received, that three distinct astronomical systems were current 
among the Hindus of those days: and it is but slightly cor- 
rupted, certainly not at all disguised, in the Arabic represen- 


1 Note G. 2 Nyisinha on Sar. Ganesa, pref. to Grah. lagh. 

3 As, Res. vol. ii. pp. 235, 242, and 244; and Note H. 

« Brahmagupta, ch. 11. The names are Audayaka from Udaya ‘rising;’ and 
A'rdhar&trika from Ardhardtri, ‘midnight.’ The third school is noticed by Bhat- 
totpala, the scholiast of Var&hamihira, under the denomination of M 4&dhyandinas, 
as alleging the commencement of the astronomical period at noon (from Ma- 
dhyandina, ‘midday ’). 
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tation of it Arjabahar, or rather Arjabhar.! The two other 
systems were, first, Brahmagupta’s [428] Siddhénta, which 
was the one they became best acquainted with, and to which 
they apply the denomination of the sind-hind; and second, 
that of Arka, the Sun, which they write Arkand, a corruption 
still prevalent in the vulgar Hindi. 

Aryabhatta appears to have had more correct notions of 
the true explanation of celestial phenomena than Brahma- 
gupta himself; who, in a few instances, correcting errors of 
his predecessor, but oftener deviating from that predecessor’s 
juster views, has been followed by the herd of modern Hindu 
astronomers, in a system not improved, but deteriorated, since 
the time of the more ancient author. 

Considering the proficiency of Aryabhatta in astronomical 
science, and adverting to the fact of his having written upon 
Algebra, as well as to the circumstance of his being named by 
numerous writers as the founder of a sect or author of a system 
in astronomy, and being quoted at the head of algebraists, 
when the commentators of extant treatises have occasion to 
mention early and original*® writers on this branch of science, 
it is not necessary to seek further for a mathematician 
qualified to have been the great improver of the analytic art, 
and likely to have been the person by whom it was carried to 
the pitch to which it is found to have attained among the 
Hindus, and at which it is observed to be nearly stationary 
through the long lapse of ages which have since passed: the 
later additions being few and unessential in the writings of 
Brahmagupta, of Bhaskara, and of Jndna-r4ja, though they 
lived at intervals of centuries from each other. 


1 The Sanskrit f, it is to be remembered, is the character of a peculiar sound 
often mistaken for r, and which the Arabs were likely so to write, rather than 
with a ¢e or with a tau. The Hindi ¢ is generally written by the English in 
India with anr. Example: Ber (vafa), the Indian fig, vulg. Banian tree. [Of. 
Albirani, Reinaud’s Mémoire, p. 322.) 

2 See notes I, K, and N. 

3 Sdrya-disa on Vija-ganita, ch. 5. 
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Aryabhatta then being the earliest author known to [429] 
have treated of Algebra among the Hindus, and being likely 
to be, if not the inventor, the improver of that analysis, by 
whom too it was pushed nearly to the whole degree of ex- 
cellence which it is found to have attained among them, it 
becomes in an especial manner interesting to investigate any 
discoverable trace in the absence of better and more direct 
evidence, which may tend to fix the date of his labours, or to 
indicate the time which elapsed between him and Brahma- 
gupta, whose age is more accurately determined.! 

Taking Aryabhatta, for reasons given in the notes, to have 
preceded Brahmagupta and Varéhamihira by several centuries ; 
and Brahmagupta to have flourished about twelve hundred 
years ago;* and Varahamihira, concerning whose works 
and age some further notices will be found in a subjoined 
note,’ to have lived at the beginning of the sixth century after 
Christ,‘ it appears probable that this earliest of known Hindu 
algebraists wrote as far back as the fifth century of the 
Christian era; and, perhaps, in an earlier age. Hence it is 
concluded that he is nearly as ancient as the Grecian algebraist 
Diophantus, supposed, on the authority of Abulfaraj,> to 
have flourished in the time of the Emperor Julian, or about 
A.D. 360. 

Admitting the Hindu and Alexandrian authors to be nearly 
equally ancient, it must be conceded in favour of the Indian 
algebraist, that he was more advanced in the science; since 
he appears to have been in possession of the resolution of 
equations involving several unknown quantities, which it is 
not clear, nor fairly presumable, that Diophantus [430] knew; 
and a general method for indeterminate problems of at least the 
first degree, to a knowledge of which the Grecian algebraist 
had certainly not attained; though he displays infinite sagacity 


1 Note I. 2 See before and note F. 
> Note K,. * See before and note E, 
8 Pococke s edition and translation, p. 89. 
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and ingenuity in particular solutions; and though a certain 
routine is discernible in them. 

A comparison of the Grecian, Hindu, and Arabian algebras, 
will more distinctly show, which of them had made the greatest 
procress at the earliest age of each that can be now traced. 

The notation or algorithm of Algebra is so essential to this 
art, as to deserve the first notice in a review of the Indian 
method of analysis, and a comparison of it with the Grecian 
and Arabian algebras. The Hindu algebraists use abbrevia- 
tions and initials for symbols: they distinguish negative 
quantities by a dot,! but have not any mark, besides the ab- 
sence of the negative sign, to discriminate a positive quantity. 
No marks or symbols indicating operations of addition, or 
multiplication, etc., are employed by them: nor any announc- 
ing equality ? or relative magnitude (greater or less). But a 
factum is denoted by the initial syllable of a word of that 
import,’ subjoined to the terms which compose it, between 
which a dot is sometimes interposed. A fraction is indicated 
by placing the divisor under the dividend,® but without a line 
of separation. The two sides of an equation are ordered in 
the same manner, one under the other :® and this method of 
placing [431] terms under each other being likewise practised 
upon other occasions,’ the intent is in the instance to be col- 
lected from the recital of the steps of the process in words at 
length, which always accompanies the algebraic process. That 
recital is also requisite to ascertain the precise intent of ver- 
tical lines interposed between the terms of a geometric pro- 
gression, but used also upon other occasions to separate and 
discriminate quantities. The symbols of unknown quantity 

1 Vija-gan. § 4. 

2 The sign of equality was first used by Robert Recorde, because, as he says, 
no two things can be more equal than a pair of parallels, or gemowe lines of one 
length.— Hutton. 

3 The signs of relative magnitude were first introduced into European algebra 
by Harriot. 

é Vija-gan. § 21. 5 Lil. § 33. 

6 Vija-gan. and Brahm, 18, passim. 7 Vija-gan. § 55. 
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are not confined to a single one: but extend to ever so great 
@ variety of denominations: and the characters used are 
initial syllables of the names of colours,! excepting the first, 
which is the initial of ydvat-tdvat, ‘as much as’; words of the 
same import with Bombelli’s tanto, used by him for the same 
purpose. Colour, therefore, means unknown quantity, or the 
symbol of it: and the same Sanskrit word, varna, also signi- 
fying a literal character, letters are accordingly employed 
likewise as symbols; either taken from the alphabet ;? or 
else initial syllables of words signifying the subjects of the 
problem ; whether of a general nature,’ or specially the names 
of geometric lines in algebraic demonstrations of geometric 
propositions or solutions of geometric problems.4 Symbols 
too are employed, not only for unknown quantities, of which 
the value is sought; but for variable quantities of which 
the valué may be arbitrarily put (Vi. ch. 6, note on com- 
mencement of § 153—156), and especially in demonstrations, 
for both given and sought quantities. Initials of the terms 
for square and solid respectively denote those powers; and 
combined they indicate the higher. These are reckoned 
not by the sums of the powers, but by their products. An 
initial> syllable is in like manner [432] used to mark a 
surd root.6 The terms of a compound quantity are ordered 
according to the powers; and the absolute number invariably 
comes last. It also is distinguished by an initial syllable, as 
a discriminative token of known quantity.”? Numeral coeffi- 
cients are employed, inclusive of unity which is always noted, 
and comprehending fractions;® for the numeral divisor is 
generally so placed, rather than under the symbol of the 
unknown: and in like manner the negative dot is set over the 
numeral coefficient : and not over the literal character, The 


? Vija-gan. §17. Brahm. c. 18. § 2. 2 Vija-gan. ch. 6. 
3 Vija-gan. § 111. * Vija-gan. § 146.. 
5 Lil. § 26. 6 Vija-gan. § 29. 


7 Vija-egan. § 17. 
® Stevinus in like manner included fractions in coefficients. 
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coefficients are placed after the symbol of the unknown 
quantity.! Equations are not ordered so as to put all the 
quantities positive; nor to give precedence to a positive term 
in a compoung quantity : for the negative terms are retained, 
and even preferably put in the first placo. In stating the two 
sides of an equation, the general, though not invariable, 
practice is, at least in the first instance, to repeat every term, 
which occurs in the one side, on the other: annexing nought 
for the coefficient, if a term of that particular denomination be 
there wanting. 

If reference be made to the writings of Diophantus, and of 
the Arabian algebraists, and their early disciples in Europe, 
it will be found, that the notation, which has been here de- 
scribed, is essentially different from all theirs, much as they 
vary. Diophantus employs the inverted medial of é\Aeupes, 
defect or want (opposed to drapfis, substance or abundance®), 
to indicate a negative quantity. He prefixes that mark # 
to the quantity in question. He calls the unknown, dp.Opds ; 
representing it by the final 5, which [433] he doubles for the 
plural; while the Arabian algebraists apply the equivalent 
word for number to the constant or known term; and the 
Hindus, on the other hand, refer the word for numerical 
character to the coefficient. He denotes the monad, or unit 
absolute, by 4?; and the linear quantity is called by him 
arithmos; and designated, like the unknown, by the final 
sigma. He marks the further powers by initials of words 
signifying them; 6%, x», dd», dx», «x», etc. for dynamis, power 
(meaning the square) ; cubos, cube; dynamo-dynamis, biquad- 
rate, etc. But he reckons the higher by the sums, not the 
products, of the lower. Thus the sixth power is with him the 
cubo-cubos, which the Hindus designate as the quadrate-eube 
(cube of the square, or square of the cube). 


1 Vieta did so likewise. 

2 A word of nearly the same import with the Sanskrif see used by Hindu 
algebraists for the same signification. 

3 Def. 9. 
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The Arabian algebraists are still more sparing of symbols, 
or rather entirely destitute of them.! They have none, 
whether arbitrary or abbreviated, either for quantities known 
or unknown, positive or negative, or for the steps and opera- 
tions of an algebraic process; but express everything by 
words, and phrases, at full length. Their European scholars 
introduced a few, and very few abbreviations of names: c°, c®, 
c", for the three first powers; ¢, q , for the first and second 
unknown quantities; p, m, for plus and minus; and Ry for 
the note of radicality ; occur in the first printed work, which 
is that of Paciolo.2 Leonardo Bonacci of Pisa, the earliest 
scholar of the Arabians,® is said by Targioni Tozzetti to have 
used the small letters of the alphabet to denote quantities.‘ 
But Leo[434]nardo only does so because he represents 
quantities by straight lines, and designates those lines by 
letters, in elucidation of his algebraic solutions of problems.®° 

The Arabians termed the unknown (and they wrought but 
on one) shat, thing. It is translated by Leonardo of Pisa and 
his disciples, by the correspondent Latin word res and Italian 
cosa; whence Regola de la Cosa, and Rule of Coss, with 
Cossike practice and Cossike number of our older authors,® 
for Algebra or Speculative practice, as Paciolo? denominates 
the analytic art ; and Cossic number, in writers of a somewhat 
later date, for the root of an equation. 

The Arabs termed the square of the unknown mdi, pos- 
session or wealth ; translated by the Latin census and Italian 
censo; as terms of the same import: for it is in the accepta- 
tion of amount of property or estate® that census was here 
used by Leonardo, 

? As. Res., vol. xiii. p. 183. 

* Or Pacioli, Paciuolo,—li, etc. For the name is variously written by Italian 
authors. 3 See note L. 

« Viaggi, second edition, vol. ii. p. 62. 

5 Cossali, Origine dell’ Algebra, i. 

* Robert Reeorde’s Whetstone of Witte. 


7 Secondo noi detta Pratica Speculativa. Summa 8. 1. 
* Consus, quicquid fortunarum quis habet. Steph. Thes. 
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The cube was by the Arabs termed ka‘d, a die or cube; and 
they combined these terms md/ and ka‘b for compound names 
of the more elevated powers, in the manner of Diophantus, 
by the sums of the powers; and not like the Hindus by their 
products, ‘Such, indeed, is their method in the modern 
elementary works: but it is not clear that the same mode was 
observed by their earlier writers; for their Italian scholars 
denominated the biquadrate and higher powers Relato primo, 
secundo, tertio, etc. 

Positive they call sdid additional; and negative ndkis 
deficient : and, as before observed, they have no discrimina- 
tive marks for either of them. 

[435] The operation of restoring negative quantities, if any 
there be, to the positive form, which is an essential step with 
them, is termed yabr, or with the article Ajjabr, the mending 
or restoration. That of comparing the terms and taking like 
from like, which is the next material step in the process of 
resolution, is called by them mukdbalah, comparison. Hence 
the name of Zarik aljabr wa almukdbalah, ‘the method of 
restoration and comparison,’ which obtained among the Arabs 
for this branch of the analytic art; and hence our name of 
Algebra, from Leonardo of Pisa’s exact version of the Arabic 
title. Fi istikhraj’’l majhilat bi tarik avabr wa almukdbalah; 
De solutione quarundam questionum secundum modum Alge- 
bre et Almuchabale.* 

The two steps or operations which have thus given name 
to the method of analysis, are precisely what is enjoined with- 
out distinctive appellations of them, in the introduction of the 
arithmetics of Diophantus, where he directs, that, if the - 
quantities be positive on both sides, like are to be taken from 
like, until one species be equal to one species ; but if on either 
side or on both any species be negative, the negative species 
must be added to both sides, so that they become positive on 


1 Khuldsatu'l-hisdb. c, 8. Calcutta, 1812 (8vo.). 
2 Liber abbaci, 9.16.3. MS. in Magliab. Libr. 
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both sides of the equation: after which like are again to be 
taken from like, until one species remain on each side.! 

The Hindu algebra not requiring the terms of the equation 
to be all exhibited in the form of positive quantity, does not 
direct the preliminary step of restoring negative “quantity to 
the affirmative state, but proceeds at once to the operation of 
equal subtraction (samasodhana) for the difference of like 
terms, which is the process denominated [436] by the Arabian 
alvebraists comparison (mukdbalah). On that point, there- 
fore, the Arabian algebra has more affinity to the Grecian 
than to the Indian analysis. 

As to the progress which the Hindus had made in the 
analytic art, it will be seen, that they possessed well the arith- 
metic of surd roots;® that they were aware of the infinite 
quotient resulting from the division of finite quantity by 
cipher ;* that they knew the general resolution of equations 
of the second degree, and had touched upon those of higher 
denomination, resolving them in the simplest cases, and in 
those in which the solution happens to be practicable by the 
method which serves for quadratics ;‘ that they had attained 
a general solution of indeterminate problems of the first 
degree ;° that they had arrived at a method for deriving a 
multitude of solutions of answers to problems of the second 
degree from a single answer found tentatively,® which is as 
near an approach to a general solution of such problems as 
was made until the days of Lagrange, who first demonstrated, 
that the problem, on which the solutions of all questions 
of this nature depend, is always resolvable in whole numbers.’ 
The Hindus had likewise attempted problems of this higher 
order by the application of the method which suffices for those 


1 Def. 11. 2 Brahm. 18, § 27—29. Vij.-gan. § 23—52, 
3 141. § 45, Vij.-gan. § 15—16 and § 135, 

« Vij.-gan. § 129, and § 187~138, 

* Brahm. 18, § 8—18. Vij.-gan. § 53-73. Lil. § 248—266. 

® Brahm. 18. § 29—49. Vij.-gan. § 75-99. 

7 Mem. of Acad. of Turin: and of Berlin. 
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of the first degree;! with indeed very scanty success, as 
might be expected. 

They not only applied algebra both to astronomy ? and 
[487] to geometry,® but conversely applied geometry likewise 
to the demonstration of algebraic rules. In short, they 
cultivated algebra much more, and with greater success, than 
geometry ; as is evident from the comparatively low state of 
their knowledge in the one,® and the high pitch of their 
attainments in the other: and they cultivated it for the sake 
of astronomy, as they did this chiefly for astrological pur- 
poses. The examples in the earliest algebraic treatise extant 
(Brahmagupta’s) are mostly astronomical : and here the solu- 
tion of indeterminate problems is sometimes of real and 
practical use. The instances in the later treatise of algebra 
by Bhaskara are more various: many of them geometric ; but 
one astronomical; the rest numeral: among which a great 
number of indeterminate; and of these some, though not the 
greatest part, resembling the questions which chiefly engage 
the attention of Diophantus. But the general character of 
the Diophantine problems, and of the Hindu unlimited ones, 
is by no means alike: and several in the style of Diophantine 
are noticed by Bhdskara in his arithmetical, instead of his 
algebraic, treatise.® 

To pursue this summary comparison further, Diophantus 
appears to have been acquainted with the direct resolution of 
affected quadratic equations; but less familiar with the 
management of them, he seldom touches on it. Chiefly 
busied with indeterminate problems of the first degree, he yet 
seems to have possessed no general rule for their solution. 
His elementary instructions for the preparation ‘of equations 
are succinct ;7 his notation, as before [438] observed, scanty 

1 Vij.-gan. § 206—207. 2 Brahm. 18, passim. Vij.-gan. 

3 Vij.-gan. § 117—127, § 146—162. ¢ Vij..gan. § 212—214. 

5 Brahm. 12. § 21; correeted however in Lil. § 169—170, 


6 Lil, § 59—61, where it appears, however, that preceding writers had treated 
the question algebraically. See likewise §{139—146. 7 Def, 11. 
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and inconvenient. In the whole science he is very far behind 
the Hindu writers, notwithstanding the infinite ingenuity by 
which he makes up for the want of rule, and although pre- 
sented to us under the disadvantage of mutilation ; : if it be, 
indeed, certain that the text of only six, or at ‘most seven, of 
thirteen books, which his introduction announces, has been 
preserved.' It is sufficiently clear from what does remain, 
that the lost part could not have exhibited a much higher 
degree of attainment in the art. It is presumable, that so 
much as we possess of his work is a fair specimen of the 
progress which he and the Greeks before him (for he is hardly 
to be considered as the inventor, since he seems to treat the 
art as already known) had made in his time. 

The points in which the Hindu algebra appears particularly 
distinguished from the Greek are, besides a better and more 
comprehensive algorithm,—Ist, The management of equations 
involving more than one unknown term. (This adds to the 
two classes noticed by the Arabs, namely, simple and com- 
pound, two, or rather three, other classes of equation.) 2nd, 
The resolution of equations of a higher order, in which, if 
they achieved little, they had, at least, the merit of the 
attempt, and anticipated a modern discovery in the solution 
of biquadratics. 8rd, General methods for the solutions of 
indeterminate problems of first and second degrees, in which 
they went far, indeed, beyond Diophantus, and anticipated 
discoveries of modern algebraists. 4th, Application of algebra 
to astronomical investigation and geometrical demonstration, 
in which also they hit upon some matters which have been 
reinvented in later times. 

This brings us to the examination of some of their anti- 
[439 |cipations of modern discoveries. The reader's notice will 
be here drawn to three instances in particular. 

The first is in the demonstration of the noted proposition of 
Pythagoras, concerning the square of the base of a rectangular 

1 Note M. 
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triangle, equal to the squares of the two legs containing a 
right angle. The demonstration is given. two ways in Bhés- 
kara’s algebra (Vij.-gan. § 146). The first of them is the 
same which ig delivered by Wallis in his treatise on angular 
sections (ch. vi.), and, as far as appears, then given for the 
first time.! 

On the subject of demonstrations, it is to be remarked that 
the Hindu mathematicians proved propositions both algebrai- 
cally and geometrically: as is particularly noticed by Bhas- 
kara himself, towards the close of his algebra, where he gives 
both modes of proof of a remarkable method for the solution 
of indeterminate problems, which involve a factum of two 
unknown quantities. The rule which he demonstrates is of 
great antiquity in Hindu algebra, being found in the works 
of his predecessor Brahmagupta, and being there a quotation 
from a more ancient treatise; for it is injudiciously censured, 
and a less satisfactory method by unrestricted arbitrary as- 
sumption given in its place. Bhaskara has retained both. 

The next instance, which will be here noticed, is the general 
solution of indeterminate problems of the first degree. [440] 
It was first given among moderns by Bachet de Meziriac in 
1624.2 Having shown how the solution of equations of the 
form az—by=c is reduced to ax—by=+1, he proceeds to 
resolve this equation; and prescribes the same operation on a 
and b as to find the greatest common divisor. He names the 

1 He designates the sides C.D. Base B. Segments x,3. Then 

505185} an tte (a 


Therefore C?--D? = (Bx-+-B3 =B into x-++-3=) B?. 
The Indian demonstration, with the same symbols, is 


B:C::O:e x=C? 
ea : therefore B 
Sane 8=D?2 
B 


Therefore B =x-++-8 =C?-+-D? and B? = C?-4-D?, 
BB 


2 Problémes plaisans et délectables qui se font par les nombres. 2nd edit. 
(1624). Lagrange’s additions to Euler's Algebra, ij. 382, (Edit. 1807.) 
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residues ¢, d, é, f, etc., and the last remainder is necessarily unity : 
aand 6 being prime to each other. By retracing the steps 
from eF1 or f+1 (according as the number of remainders is 
even or odd) ef 1=«, ed+1 =—6, deFl=y, yo+1 =f, Pafl=a 
c b 





e ad 
or ft1—f, &eT1l=e, edt+1 =, ete. 
-s e 
The last numbers 8 and a will be the smallest values of z 
and y. It is observed, that if a@ and } be not prime to each 
other, the equation cannot subsist in whole numbers, unless c 
be divisible by the greatest common measure of a and b. 

Here we have precisely the method of the Hindu algebraists, 
who have not failed, likewise, to make the last cited observa- 
tion. See Brahm. Algebra, section 1, and Bhask. Lé/. ch. xii. 
Vi. ch. ii. It is so prominent in the Indian algebra as to 
give name to the oldest treatise on it extant, and to constitute 
a distinct head in the enumeration of the different branches of 
mathematical knowledge in a passage cited from a still more 
ancient author. See Lil. § 248. 

Confining the comparison of Hindu and modern algebras to 
conspicuous instances, the next for notice is that of the solution 
of indeterminate problems of the second degree; for which a 
general method is given by Brahmagupta, 441} besides rules 
for subordinate cases, and two general methods (one of them 
the same with Brahmagupta’s), besides special cases, sub- 
servient, however, to the universal solution of problems of this 
nature; and, to obtain whole numbers in all circumstances, a 
combination of the method for problems of the first degree 
with that for those of the second, employing them alternately, 
or, as the Hindu algebraist terms it, proceeding in a circle. 

Bhéskara’s second method (Vt. § 80-81) for a solution of 
the problem on which all indeterminate ones of this degree 
depend, is exactly the same which Lord Brouncker devised to 
answer a question proposed by way of challenge by Fermat in 
1657. The thing required was a general rule for finding the 
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innumerable square numbers, which multiplied by a proposed 
(non-quadrate) number, and then assuming an unit, will make 
@ square. Lord Brouncker’s rule, putting n for any given 
number, 7* for any square taken at pleasure, and d for dif- 


2 
ference between n and 7° (7? wn) was —; oA a =e) the 


square required. In the Hindu rule, using ae same symbols, 


r, 2 
738 the square root required. But neither Brouncker, nor 


Wallis, who himself contrived another method, nor Fermat, 
by whom the question was proposed, but whose mode of solu- 
tion was never made known by him (probably because he 
had not found anything better than Wallis and Brouncker 
discovered *), nor Frenicle, who treated the subject, without, 
however, adding to what had been done by Wallis and 
Brouncker,’ appear to have been aware of the importance of 
the problem and its universal use; a discovery which, among 
the moderns, was reserved for Euler in the middle of the last 
century. To him, [442] among the moderns, we owe the 
remark, which the Hindus had made more than a thousand 
years before,t that the problem was requisite to find all the 
possible solutions of equations of this sort. Lagrange takes 
credit for having further advanced the progress of this branch 
of the indeterminate analysis, so lately as 1767;5 and his 
complete solution of equations of the second degree appeared 
no earlier than 1769.° 

It has been pretended, that traces of the art are to be dis- 
covered in the writings of the Grecian geometers, and par- 
ticularly in the five first propositions of Euclid’s thirteenth 
book ; whether, as Wallis conjectures, what we there have be 
the work of Theon or some other ancient scholiast, rather 

1 V{j.-gan. § 80-81. 2 Wallis, Alg. c. 98, 3 Tid. 

4 Bhaskara, Vij. § 173, and § 207. See likewise Brahm. Alg. § 7. 

& Mém. de 1’ Acad. de Berlin, vol. xxiv. 


6 See French translation of Euler’s Algebra, Additions, p. 286. ane Le- 
gendre, Théorie des Nombres, 1. § 6. No. 36, 
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than of Euclid himself:! also examples of analytic investi- 
gation in Pappus ;* and indications of a method somewhat of 
a like nature with algebra, or at least the effects of it, in the 
works of Archimedes and Apollonius, though they are sup- 
posed to have very studiously concealed this their art of 
invention.® ‘ 

This proceeds on the ground of considering analysis and 
algebra as interchangeable terms; and applying to algebra 
Euclid’s or Theon’s definition of analysis, ‘a taking of that as 
granted, which is sought, and thence by consequences arriving 
at what is confessedly true.” * 

Undoubtedly they possessed a geometrical analysis; hints 
or traces of which exist in the writings of more than [443] one 
Greek mathematician, and especially in those of Archimedes. 
But this is very different from the algebraic calculus. The 
resemblance extends, at most, to the method of inversion ; 
which both Hindus and Arabians consider to be entirely 
distinct from their respective algebras ; and which the former, 
therefore, join with their arithmetic and mensuration.5 

In a very general sense, the analytic art, as Hindu writers 
observe, is merely sagacity exercised, and is independent of 
symbols, which do not constitute the art. In a more restricted 
sense, according to them, it is calculation attended with the 
manifestation of its principles; and, as they further intimate, 
a method aided by devices, among which symbols and literal 
signs are conspicuous.’ Defined, as analysis is by an illustrious 
modern mathematician,’ ‘a method of resolving mathematical 
problems by reducing them to equations,’ it assuredly is not 
to be found in the works of any Grecian writer extant, besides 


Diophantus. 
In his treatise the rudiments of algebra are clearly con- 


1 Wallis, Algebra, o. 2. 3 Ibid. and Preface. 
3 Ibid. and Nunez, Algebra 114. 

« Wallis, following Vieta’s Version, Alg. c. L. 

6 Lil. 8.1. § 47. Khulfsatu’l His&b. c. 5. 

© Vij.-gan. § 110, 174, 216, 224, 7 D’Alembert. 
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tained. He delivers in a succinct manner the algorithm of 
affirmative and negative quantities; teaches to form an 
equation; to transpose the negative terms; and to bring out 
@ final simple equation comprising a single term of each spe- 
cies known and unknown. 

Admitting, on the ground of the mention of a mathema- 
tician of his name, whose works were commented by Hyyatia 
about the beginning of the fifth century,! and on the authority 
of the Arabic annals of an Armenian Christian,? which make 
him contemporary with Julian, that [444] he lived towards 
the middle of the fourth century of the Christian era; or, to 
speak with precision, about the year 3860; the Greeks will 
appear to have possessed in the fourth century so much of 
algebra, as is to be effected by dexterous application of the 
resolution of equations of the first degree, and even the 
second, to limited problems: and to indeterminate also, with- 
out, however, having attained a general solution of problems 
of this latter class. 

The Arabs acquired algebra, extending to simple and com- 
pound (meaning quadratic) equations: but it was confined, so 
far as appears, to limited problems of those degrees ; and they 
possessed it so early as the close of the eighth century, or 
commencement of the ninth. Treatises were at that period 
written in the Arabic language on the algebraic analysis, by 
two distinguished mathematicians who flourished under the 
Abbasside Alm&min; and the more ancient of the two, 
Muhammad ben Misa al Khuwarazmi, is recognized among 
the Arabians as the first who made algebra known to them. 
He is the same who abridged, for the gratification of Al- 
mémin, an astronomical work taken from the Indian system 
in the preceding age, under Almanstr. He framed tables, like- 

1 Suidas, in voce Hypatia. 

2 Gregory Abulfaraj. Ex iis etiam [nempe philosophis qui prope tempora 
Juliani floruerunt] Diophantus, cujus liber, quem Algebram vocant, celebrid est, 


in quem si immiserit se lector, oceanum hoc in genere reperiet.—Pococke. 
3 Julian was emperor from 360 to 363. See note M, 
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wise, grounded on those of the Hindus, which he professed to 
correct. And he studied and communicated to his country- 
men the Indian compendious method of computation ; that 
is, their arithmetic, and, as is to be inferred, their analytic 
calculus also.! . 

The Hindus in the fifth century, perhaps earlier,? were in 
possession of Algebra extending to the general solution [445] 
of both determinate and indeterminate problems of the Ist 
and 2nd degrees: and subsequently advanced to the special 
solution of biquadratics wanting the second term; and of 
cubics in very restricted and easy cases. . 

Priority seems then decisive in favour of both Greeks and 
Hindus against any pretensions on the part of the Arabians, 
who in fact, however, prefer none, as inventors of algebra. 
They were avowed borrowers in science; and, by their own 
unvaried acknowledgment, from the Hindus they learnt the 
science of numbers. That they also received the Hindu 
algebra is much more probable than that the same mathema- 
tician who studied the Indian arithmetic and taught it to his 
Arabian brethren, should have hit upon algebra unaided by 
any hint or suggestion of the Indian analysis. 

The Arabs became acquainted with the Indian astronomy 
and numerical science before they had any knowledge of the 
writings of the Grecian astronomers and mathematicians ; and 
it was not until after more than one century, and nearly two, 
that they had the benefit of an interpretation of Diophantus, 
whether version or paraphrase, executed by Muhammad 
Abilwafa al Buzjani; who added, in a separate form, de- 
monstrations of the propositions contained in Diophantus; 
and who was likewise author of commentaries on the algebraic 
treatises of the Khuwarazmite Muhammad ben Misa, and of 
another algebraist of less note and later date, Abi Yahya, 
whose lectures he had personally attended.? Any inference to 
be drawn from their knowledge and study of the Arithmetics 

1 Note N. 2 See note I. > See Note N. 
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of Diophantus, and their seeming adoption of his preparation 
of equations in their own algebra, or at least the close re- 
semblance of both on this point, is of no avail against the 
direct evidence, [446] with which we are furnished by them, 
of previous instruction in algebra and the publication of a 
treatise on the art, by an author conversant with the Indian 
science of computation in all its branches. 

But the age of the earliest known Hindu writer on algebra 
not being with certainty carried to a period anterior, or even 
quite equal to that in which Diophantus is on probable 
grounds placed, the argument of priority, so far as investiga- 
tion has yet proceeded, is in favour of Grecian invention. 
The Hindus, however, had certainly made distinguished pro- 
gress in the science, so early as the century immediately 
following that in which the Grecian taught the rudiments 
of it. The Hindus had the benefit of a good arithmetical 
notation: the Greeks, the disadvantage of a bad one. Nearly 
allied as algebra is to arithmetic, the invention of the algebraic 
calculus was more easy and natural where arithmetic was best 
handled. No such marked identity of the Hindu and Dio- 
phantine systems is observed, as to demonstrate communi- 
cation. They are sufficiently distinct to justify the pre- 
sumption, that both might be invented independently of each 
other. 

If, however, it be insisted, that a hint or suggestion, the 
seed of their knowledge, may have reached the Hindu mathe- 
maticians immediately from the Greeks of Alexandria, or 
mediately through those of Bactria, it must at the same time 
be confessed, that a slender germ grew and fructified rapidly, 
and soon attained an approved state of maturity in Indian soil, 

More will not be here contended for: since it is not im- 
possible, that the hint of the one analysis may have been 
actually received by the mathematicians of the other nation ; 
nor unlikely, considering the arguments which may be brought 
for a probable communication on the subject of astrology ; and 


* VOL, 111. [ES8A¥8 II.] 26 
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adverting to the intimate connexion between [447] this and 
the pure mathematics, through the medium of astronomy. 
The Hindus had undoubtedly made some progress at an 
early period in the astronomy cultivated by them for the 
regulation of time. Their calendar, both civil and religious, 
was governed chiefly, not exclusively, by the moon and sun: 
and the motions of these luminaries were carefully observed 
by them, and with such success that their determination of 
the moon’s synodical revolution, which was what they were 
principally concerned with, is a much more correct one than 
the Greeks ever achieved.! They had a division of the ecliptic 
into twenty-seven and twenty-eight parts, suggested evidently 
by the moon’s period in days, and seemingly their own: it 
was certainly borrowed by the Arabians.? Being led to the 
observation of the fixed stars, they obtained a knowledge of 
the positions of the most remarkable; and noticed, for religious 
purposes, and from superstitious notions, the heliacal rising, 
with other phenomena of a few. The adoration of the sun, of 
the planets, and of the stars, in common with the worship of 
the elements, held a principal place in their religious obser- 
vances enjoined by thé Vedas:* and they were led consequently 
by piety to watch the heavenly bodies. They were particularly 
conversant with the most splendid of the primary planets; 
the period of Jupiter being introduced by them, in conjunction 
with those of the sun and moon, into the regulation of their 
calendar, sacred and civil, in the form of the celebrated cycle 
of sixty years, common to them and to the Chaldeans, and 
still retained by them. From that cycle they advanced by 
progressive stages, as the Chaldeans likewise did, to larger 
periods; at first by combining [448] that with a number 
specifically suggested by other, or more correctly determined, 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies; and afterwards by merely 
augmenting the places of figures for greater scope (preferring 


1 As. Res., vol. ii. and xii. 2 See p. 281, etc., of the present volume. 
3 See Essays, vol. i. p. [106]. 
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this to the more exact method of combining periods of the 
planets by an algebraic process, which they likewise investi- 
gated'), until they arrived finally at the unwieldy cycles 
named Mahaéyugas and Kalpas. But it was for the sake of 
astrology that they pushed their cultivation of astronomy, 
especially that of the minor planets, to the length alluded 
to. Now divination, by the relative position of the planets, 
seems to have been, in part at least, of a foreign growth, and 
comparatively recent introduction, among the Hindus. The 
belief in the influence of the planets and stars upon human 
affairs is with them, indeed, remotely ancient; and was a 
natural consequence of their creed, which made the sun a 
divine being, and the planets gods. But the notion, that the 
tendency of that supposed influence, or the manner in which 
it will be exerted, may be foreseen by man, and the effect to 
be produced by it foretold, through a knowledge of the position 
of the planets at a particular moment, is no necessary result 
of that creed; for it takes from beings believed divine, free- 
agency in other respects, as in their visible movements. 

Whatever may have been the period when the notion first 
obtained, that foreknowledge of events on earth might be 
gained by observations of planets and stars, and by astro- 
nomical computation, or wherever that fancy took its rise, 
certain it is that the Hindus have received and welcomed 
communications from other nations on topics of astrology: 
and although they had astrological divinations of their own 
as early as the days of Pardsara and [449] Garga, centuries 
before the Christian era, there are yet grounds to presume 
that communications subsequently passed to them on the like 
subject, either from the Greeks, or from the same common 
source (perhaps that of the Chaldeans) whence the Greeks de- 
rived the grosser superstitions engrafted on their own genuine 
and ancient astrology, which was meteorological. 

This opinion is not now suggested for the first time. 


1 Brahmagupta, Algebra. 
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Former occasions have been taken of intimating the same 
sentiment on this point:! and it has been strengthened by 
further consideration of the subject. As the question is 
closely connected with the topics of this dissertation, reasons 
for this opinion will be stated in the subjoined note.? 

Joining this indication to that of the division of the zodiac 
into twelve signs, represented by the same figures of animals, 
and named by words of the same import with the zodiacal 
sins of the Greeks; and taking into consideration the analogy, 
though not jdentity, of the Ptolemaic system, or rather that 
of Hipparchus, and the Indian one of excentric deferents and 
epicycles, which in both serve to account for the irregularities 
of the planets, or at least to compute them; no doubt can be 
entertained that the Hindus received hints from the astro- 
nomical schools of the Greeks. 

It must then be admitted to be at least possible, if not 
probable, in the absence of direct evidence and positive proof, 
that the imperfect algebra of the Greeks, which had advanced 
in their hands no further than the solution of equations, 
involving one unknown term, as it is taught by Diophantus, 
was made known to the Hindus by their Grecian instructors 
in improved astronomy. But, by the [450] ingenuity of the 
Hindu scholars, the hint was rendered fruitful, and the alge- 
braic nethod was soon ripened from that slender beginning to 
the advanced state of a well-arranged science, as it was taught 
by Aryabhatta, and as it is found in treatises compiled by 
Bralhmagupta and Bhaskara, of both which versions are here 
presented to the public. 


1 See page 361, etc., of the present volume. 2 Note 0. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. 


ScHOLIASTS OF BHASKARA. 


The oldest commentary of ascertained date which has come 
into the translator’s hands, and has been accordingly employed 
by him for the purpose of collation, as well as in the progress 
of translation, is one composed by Gangédhara, son of Gobar- 
dhana, and grandson of Divakara, inhabitant of Jambusara.! 
It appears, from an example of an astronomical computation 
which it exhibits,? to have been written about the year 1342 
Saka (a.D. 1420). Though confined to the Lilavati, it ex- 
pounds and consequently authenticates a most material chapter 
of the Vija-ganita, which recurs nearly verbatim in both 
treatises; but is so essential a part of the one, as to have 
given name to the algebraic analysis in the works of the early 
writers. His elder brother Vishnu-pan[451 |dita was author 
of a treatise of arithmetic, etc., named Ganita-sdra, a title 
borrowed from the compendium of Sridhara. It is frequently 
quoted by him. 

The next commentary in age, and consequent importance 
for the objects now under consideration, is that of Saryasiri, 
also named Suryadasa, native of Parthapura, near the con- 
fluence of the Goda and Vidarbha rivers. He was author of 
a complete commentary on the Siddhénta-siromani ; and of a 

1 A town situated in Gujrat (Gurjara), twenty-eight miles north of the town 
of Broach. 2 Lil. § 264. 


3 Kuttakadhy4ya, the title of Brahmagupta’s chapter on algebra, and of a 
chapter in Aryabhatta’s work, * God4vari and Ward? 
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distinct work on calculation, under the title of Ganita-mAlati ; 
and of a compilation of astronomical and astrological doctrines, 
Hindu and Muhammadan, under the name of Siddh4nta- 
sanhit4-séra-samuchchaya, in which he makes mention of his 
commentary on the Siromani. The gloss on the Lf{lavatt, 
entitled Ganitémrita, and that on the Vija-ganita, named 
Sarya-prak4sa, both excellent works, containing a clear in- 
terpretation of the text, with a concise explanation of the 
principles of the rules, are dated the one in 1460, the other 
in 1463 Saka; or a.v. 1538 and 1541. His father Jndnardja, 
son of Naganaétha, a Brahman and astronomer, was author, 
among other works, of an astronomical course, under the title 
of Siddhanta-sundara, still extant,! which, like the Siddhanta- 
Siromani, comprises a treatise on algebra. It is repeatedly 
cited by his son. 

Ganesa, son of Kegava, a distinguished astronomer, native 
of Nandi-grama, near Devagiri (better known by the Mu- 
hammadan name of Daulatab4d),? was author of a commen- 
tary on the Siddhanta-siromani, which is mentioned by his 
nephew and scholiast Nrisinha, in an [452] enumeration of 
his works, contained in a passage quoted by Viswanatha on 
the Grahalaghava. His commentary on the Lildvati bears 
the title of Buddhivildsini, and date of 1467 Saka, or a.p. 
1545. It comprises a copious exposition of the text, with 
demonstrations of the rules; and has been used throughout 
the translation as the best interpreter of it. He, and his 
father Kesava, and nephew Nrisinha, as well as his cousin 
Lakshmidaésa, were authors of numerous works both on 
astronomy and divination. The most celebrated of his own 
performances, the Grahalaghava, bears date 1442 Saka, an- 
awering to a.D. 1520. 

The want of a commentary by Ganesa on the Vija-ganita, 
is supplied by that of Krishna, son of Balléla, and pupil of 


1 The astronomical part is in the library of the East-India Company. 
* Nandigram retains its ancient name, and is situated west of Daulatabad, 
about sixty-five miles, 
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Vishnu, the disciple of Ganega’s nephew Nrisinha. It con- 
tains a clear and copious exposition of the sense, with ample 
demonstrations of the rules, much in the manner of Ganeéa, 
on the Lilavati ; whom also he imitated in composing a com- 
mentary on that treatise, and occasionally refers to it. His 
work is entitled Kalpalatavatara. Its date is determined at 
the close of the sixteenth century of the Christian era, by the 
notice of it and of the author in a work of his brother 
Ranganatha, dated 1524 Saka (a.D. 1602), as well as in one 
by his nephew Muniswara. He appears to have been astro- 
loger in the service of the Emperor Jahangir, who reigned at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

The gloss of Ranganatha on the Vasana, or demonstratory 
annotations of Bh4skara, which is entitled Mitabhdshini, con- 
tains no specification of date; but is determined, with suffi- 
cient certainty, towards the middle of the sixteenth century 
of the Saka era, by the writer’s relation of son to Nrisinha, 
the author of a commentary on the Surya-siddhanta, dated. 
1542 Saka, and of the Vdsan4-[453]varttika (or gloss on 
Bhéskara’s annotations of the Siromani), which bears date in 
1543 Saka, or A.D. 1621; and his relation of brother, as well 
as pupil, to Kamalakara, author of the Siddhanta-tattwa- 
viveka, also composed towards the middle of the same century 
of the Saka era. Nrisinha, and his uncle Viéwandtha, author 
of astrological commentaries, describe their common ancestor 
Divékara, and his grandfather Rama, as Maharashtra Brah- 
mans, living at Golagrama,! on the northern bank of the 
Godavari, and do not hint a migration of the family. 
Nrisinha’s own father, Krishna, was author of a treatise on 
algebra in compendious rules (sdééra), as his son affirms. 

The Vija-prabodha, a commentary on the Vija-ganita, by 
Rémakrishna, son of Lakshmana, and grandson of Nrisinha, 
inhabitant of Amaravati,? is without date or express in- 


1 Golgam of the maps, in lat, 18° N. long. 78° E. 
2 A great commercial town in Berar. 
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dication of its period; unless his grandfather Nrisinha be 
the same with the nephew of Viswanaétha just now men- 
tioned; or else identified with the nephew of Ganesa and 
preceptor of Vishnu, the instructor of Krishna, author of 
the Kalpalatévat4ra.* The presumption is om either part 
consistent with proximity of country: Amardvati not being 
more than 150 miles distant from Nandigréma, nor more than 
200 from Golagrama. It is on one side made probable by the 
author’s frequent reference to a commentary of his preceptor 
Krishna, which in substance corresponds to the Kalpalaté- 
vatara; but the title differs, for he cites the Navankura. On 
the other side it is to be remarked, that Krishna, father of the 
Nrisinha, who wrote the Vaésan4-vérttika, was author of a 
treatise on algebra, which is mentioned by his son, as before 
observed. 

The Manoranjana, another commentary on the Lildvati, 
[454] which has been used in the progress of the translation, 
bears no date, nor any indication whatsoever of the period 
when the author Rémakrishnadeva, son of Sadadeva, sur- 
named Apadeva, wrote. 

The Ganita-kaumudi, on the Lildvati, is frequently cited 
by the modern commentators, and in particular by Suryasuri 
and Ranganatha; but has not been recovered, and is only 
known from their quotations. 

Of the numerous commentaries on the astronomical portion 
of Bhdskara’s Siddhénta-siromani, little use having been here 
made, either for settling the text of the algebraic and arith- 
metical treatises of the author, or for interpreting particular 
passages of them, a reference to two commentaries of this 
class, besides those of Suryastiri and Ganegsa (which have not 
been recovered), and the author’s own annotations, and the 
interpretation of them by Nrisinha above noticed, may suffice: 
vis. the Ganita-tattwa-chint4mani, by Lakshmidasa, grandson 
of Keéava (probably the same with the father of Ganeéa 
before mentioned), and son of Véchaspati, dated 1423 Saka 
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(A.D. 1501); and the Maéricha, by MuniSwara, surnamed 
Viswardpa, grandson of Balléla, and son of Ranganétha, 
who was compiler of a work dated 1524 Saka (a.D. 1620), 
as before mentioned. Muniswara himself is the author of 
a distinct treatise of astronomy entitled Siddhanta-s4rva- 
bhauma. 

Persian versions of both the Lilévati and Vija-ganita have 
been already noticed, as also contributing to the authentication 
of the text. The first by Faizi, undertaken by the command 
of the Emperor Akbar, was executed in the 82nd year of his 
reign, A.H. 995 (4.p. 1587). The translation of the Vija- 
ganita is later by half a century, having been completed by 
‘Ata Ullah Rashidi, in the 8th year of the reign of Shah 
Jahan, a.H. 1044, a.p. 1634. 


B. 


ASTRONOMY OF BRAHMAGUPTA. 


[455] Brahmagupta’s entire work comprises twenty-one 
lectures or chapters ; of which the ten first contain an astro- 
nomical system, consisting (Ist and 2nd) in the computation 
of mean motions and true places of the planets; 3rd, solution 
of problems concerning time, the points of the horizon, and 
the position of places; 4th and 5th, calculation of lunar and 
solar eclipses; 6th, rising and setting of the planets; 7th, 
position of the moon’s cusps; 8th, observation of altitudes by 
the gnomon; 9th, conjunctions of the planets; and, 10th, their 
conjunction with stars. The next ten are supplementary, 
including five chapters of problems with their solutions: and 
the twenty-first explains the principles of the astronomical 
system in a compendious treatise on spherics, treating of the 
astronomical sphere and its circles, the construction of sines, 
the rectification of the apparent planet from mean motions, 
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the cause of lunar and solar eclipses, and the construction of 
the armillary sphere.! 

The copy of the scholia and text, in the translator’s posses- 
sion, wants the whole of the 6th, 7th, and 8th chapters, and 
exhibits gaps of more or Jess extent in the precedimg five; and 
appears to have been transcribed from an exemplar equally 
defective. From the middle of the 9th, to near the close of 
the 15th chapters, is an uninterrupted and regular series, com- 
prehending a very curious chapter, the 11th, which contains 
a revision and censure of earlier writers: and next to it the 
chapter on arithmetic and mensuration, which is the 12th of 
the work. It is followed in the 13th, and four succeeding 
chapters, by solutions of problems concerning mean and true 
motions of planets, finding of [456] time, place, and points in the 
horizon ; and relative to other matters, which the defect of 
the two last of five chapters renders it impracticable to specify. 
Next comes (but in a separate form, being transcribed from 
a different exemplar) the 18th chapter on Algebra, The two 
which should succeed (and one of which, as appears from a 
reference to a chapter on this subject, treats of the various 
measures of time under the several denominations of solar, 
sidereal, lunar, etc.; and the other, from like references to it, 
is known to treat of the delineation of celestial phanomena by 
diagram,) are entirely wanting, the remainder of the copy 
being defective. The twenty-first chapter, however, which is 
last in the author’s arrangement (as the corresponding book 
on spherics of Bhaskara’s Siddhanta-siromani is in his), has 
been transposed and first expounded by the scholiast: and 
very properly so, since its subject is naturally preliminary, 
being explanatory of the principles of astronomy. It stands 
first in the copy under consideration ; and is complete, except 
one or two initial couplets. 


1 [Albfrani gives a complete table of the chapters of the Brahma-siddhénta. 
Reinaud’s Mémoire, p. 334.] 
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C. 


e.hC, 
BRAHMA-SIDDHANTA, TITLE OF BRAHMAGUPTA’S ASTRONOMY. 


The passage is this: ‘‘ Brahmokta-graha-ganitam mahata 
kdlena yat khilt-bhitam, abhidhiyate sphutam tat Jishnu-suta- 
Brahmaguptena.”’ 

‘ The computation of planets, taught by Brahma, which had 
become imperfect by great length of time, is propounded correct 
by Brahmagupta, son of Jishnu.’ 

The beginning of Prithidaka’s commentary on the Brahma- 
siddhanta, where the three initial couplets of the text are ex- 
pounded, being deficient, the quotation cannot at present be 
brought to the test of collation. But the title is still more 
expressly given near the close of the [457] eleventh chapter 
(§ 59) “ Brahme sphuta-siddhante ravindu-bhu-yogam, etc.” 

And again (§ 61) “ Chandra-ravi-grahanendu-chhayddishu 
sarvadd yato Brahme, drig-ganitaikyam bhavati, sphuta-siddh- 
4utas ¢ato Brahmah.” ‘As observation and computation 
always agree in respect of lunar and solar eclipses, moon’s 
shadow (i. e. altitude), and other particulars, according to the 
Bréhma, therefore is the Brahma a correct system (sphuta- 
siddhanta).’ 

It appears from the purport of these several passages 
compared, that Brahmagupta’s treatise is an emendation 
of an earlier system (bearing the same name of Bréhma- 
siddhanta, or an equivalent title, as Pitamaha-siddhanta, 
or adjectively Paitémaha), which had ceased to agree with 
the phenomena, and into which requisite corrections were 
therefore introduced by him to reconcile computation and 
observation; and he entitled his amended treatise ‘ Correct 
Brahma-siddhénta.’ That earlier treatise is considered to 
be the identical one which is introduced into the Vishnu- 
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dharmottara-purfna, and from which parallel passages are 
accordingly cited by the scholiasts of Bhaskara. (See follow- 
ing note.) It is no doubt the same which is noticed by 
Varéhamihira under the title of Paitémaha and Bréhma- 
siddhénta. Couplets, which are cited by his commentator 
Bhattotpala from the Brahma-siddhanta, are found in Brahma- 
gupta’s work. But whether the original or the amended 
treatise be the one to which the scholiast referred, is never- 
theless a disputable point, as the couplets in question may be 
among passages which Brahmagupta retained unaltered. 


D. 


VERIFICATION OF THE TEXT OF BRAHMAGUPTA’S TREATISE OF 
ASTRONOMY. 


[458] A passage, referring the commencement of astronomical 
periods and of planetary revolutions to the supposed instant of 
the creation, is quoted from Brahmagupta, with a parallel 
passage of another Brahma-siddhanta (comprehended in the 
Vishnu-dharmottara-purana), in a compilation by Muniswara, 
one of Bhaskara’s glossators,' It is verified as the 4th couplet 
of Brahmagupta’s first chapter (upon mean motions) in the 
translator's copy. 

Seven couplets, specifying the mean motions of the planets’ 
nodes and apogees, are quoted after the parallel passage of the 
other Brahma-siddhénta, by the same scholiast of Bhaskara, 
as the text of Brahmagupta; and they are found in the same 
order from the 15th to the 21st in the first chapter of his 
work in the copy above mentioned. 

This commentator, among many other corresponding passages 
noticed by him on various occasions, has quoted one from the 
same Brahma-siddhanta of the Vishnu-dharmottara concerning 


1 As. Res, vol. xii. p. 282 (p. 848 of the present volume). 
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the orbits of the planets deduced from the magnitude of the 
sky computed there, as it also is by Brahmagupta (ch. 21, § 9), 
but in other words, at a circumference of 18,712,069,200,000,000 
yganas. He goes on to quote the subsequent couplet of 
Brahmagupta, declaring that planets travel an equal measured 
distance in their orbits in equal times; and then cites his 
scholiast (tikdkdra) Chaturvedaécharya. 

The text of Brahmagupta (ch. 1, § 21), specifying the 
diurnal revolutions of the sidereal sphere, or number of [459] 
sidereal days in a kalpa, with the correspondent one of the 
Paitamaha-siddhénta in the Vishnu-dharmottara, is another 
of the quotations of the same writer in his commentary on 
Bhaskara. 

A passage relating to oval epicycles,! cited by the same 
author in another place, is also verified in the 2nd chapter (in 
the rectification of a planet’s place). 

A number of couplets on the subject of eclipses? is cited by 
Lakshmidasa, a commentator of Bhaskara. They are found 
in the 5th chapter (on eclipses), § 10 and 24; and in a section 
of the 21st (on the cause of eclipses), § 37 to 46, in the copy 
in question. 

Several couplets, relating to the positions of the constella- 
tions and to the longitudes and latitudes of principal fixt stars, 
are cited from Brahmagupta in numerous compilations, and 
specifically in the commentaries on the Surya-siddhanta and 
Siddhanta-siromani.2 They are all found correct in the 10th 
chapter, on the conjunctions of planets with fixt stars. 

A quotation by Ganega on the Lildvati (a.p. 1545), de- 
scribing the attainments of a true mathematician,‘ occurs with 
exactness as the first couplet of the 12th chapter, on arithme- 
tic; and one adduced by Bhaskara himeelf, in his arithmetical 
treatise (§ 190), giving a rule for finding the diagonal of a 
trapezium,” is precisely the 28th of the same chapter. 


1 Page 352, etc., of the present volume. 3 Page 357 of the present volume. 
3 Page 283, etc., of the present volume. 4 Lil. ch. 11. ® Lil. § 190. 
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A very important passage, noticed by Bhaskara in his notes 
on his Siddh4nta-éiromani, and alluded to in his text, and 
fully quoted by his commentator in the Maricha, relative to 
the rectification of a planet’s true place from the [460] mean 
motions,! is found in the 21st chapter, § 27. Bhaskara has, 
on that occasion, alluded to the scholiast, who is accordingly 
quoted by name in the commentary of Lakshmidasa (a.p. 
1501) : and here again the correspondence is exact. 

The identity of the text as Brahmagupta’s, and of the gloss 
as his scholiast’s, being (by these and many other instances 
which have been collated) gatisfactorily established; as the 
genuineness of the text is by numerous quotations from the 
Brahma-siddhénta (without the author’s name) in the more 
ancient commentary of Bhattotpala (a.p. 968) on the works of 
Vardhamihira, which also have been verified in the mutilated 
copy of the Brahma-siddhanta under consideration ; the next 
step was the examination of the detached copy of a commen- 
tary on the 18th chapter, upon algebra, which is terminated 
by a colophon so describing it, and specifying the title of the 
entire book Brahma-siddhanta, and the name of its author 
Brahmagupta. 

For this purpose materials are happily presented in the 
scholiast’s enumeration, at the close of the chapter on arith- 
metic, of the topics treated by his author in the chapter on 
algebra, entitled Kuttaka:? in a general reference to the 
author’s algorithm of unknown quantities, affirmative and 
negative terms, cipher and surd roots, in the same chapter ; 
and the same scholiast’s quotations of the initial words of four 
rules; one of them relative to surd roots;* the other three 
regarding the resolution of quadratic equations:° as also in 
the references of the scholiast of the [461] algebraic treatise to 
passages in the astronomical part of his author’s work.® 


1 Page 354, etc., of the present volume. 2 Arithm. of Brahm. § 66. 
3 Arith. of Brahm. § 138. ‘ Arithm. of Brahm. § 39. 
5 Arithm. of Brahm. § 15 and 18, 6 Alg. of Brahm. § 96 (Rule 55). 
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The quotations have been verified: and they exactly agree 
with the rule concerning surds (§ 26) and the three rules which 
compose the section relating to quadratic equations (§ 32- 
34); and with the rule in the chapter on the solution of 
astronomical problems concerning mean motions (ch. 13, § 22): 
and this verification and the agreement of the more general 
references demonstrate the identity of this treatise of algebra, 
consonantly to its colophon, as Brahmagupta’s algebra entitled 
Kuttaka aud a part of his Brahma-siddhanta. 


E. 


CHRONOLOGY OF ASTRONOMICAL AUTHORITIES ACCORDING TO 
ASTRONOMERS OF UJJAYANI. 


The names of astronomical writers with their dates, as 
furnished by the astronomers of Ujjayani, who were consulted 
by Dr. William Hunter, sojourning there with a British 
embassy, are the following :— 


Varfhamihira . . . . . 122 S’aka [a.p. 200-1] 


Another Varahumihira . . . . . 427 [a.p. 605-6] 
Brahmagupta . .. . . 660 [a.D. 628-9] 
Munjéla ...... . 8654 [a.p. 932-3] 
Bhattotpala . . . . . . 890 [a.p. 968-9] 
S’wetotpala . . . . . . 939 [a.p. 1017-8] 
Varuna-bhatta . . . . . 962 [a.p. 1040-1] 
Bhoja-raja . . . .. . 964 [a.p. 1042-3] 
Bhaskara, . . . . . . 1072 [a.p. 1150-1] 
Kalyanachandra. . . . . 1101 [a.p.1179-80] 


The grounds on which this chronology proceeds are un- 
explained in the note which Dr. Hunter preserved of the 
communication ; but means exist for verifying two of the dates 
specified and corroborating others.' 


1 (According to Albiranf, who wrote in 1031, the Hindus then reckoned 526 
years since the composition of the Pancha-siddhanta of Varahamihira, 366 years 
for the Kanda-kataka tables [Khanda-kh4dya-karana ?] of Brahmagupta, and 132 
years for the Karana-sara of Bhaskara [ef. infra, p. 423] thus making Varfha- 
mihira flourish in a.p. 504, Brahmagupta in a.p. 664, and Bh&skara [?] in 898, 
(Reinaud, Mémoire, p. 337.)] 
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[462] The date assigned to Bhdskara is precisely that of 
his Siddhénta-siromani, plainly concluded from a passage of 
it, in which he declares that it was completed by him, being 
thirty-six years of age; and that his birth was in 1036 Saka. 

Rajé Bhoja-deva, or Bhoja-raja, is placed in, this list of 
Hindu astronomers apparently on account of his name being 
affixed, as that of the author, to an astrological treatise on the 
calendar, which bears the title of RAja-martanda, and which 
was composed probably at his court and by astrologers in his 
service. It contains no date; or at least none is found in the 
copy which has been inspected. But the age assigned to 
the prince is not inconsistent with Indian History: and is 
supported by the colophon of a poem entitled Subhdshita- 
ratna-sandoha, composed by a Jaina sectary named Amitagati, 
who has given the date of his poom in 1050 of Vikramaditya, 
in the reign of Munja. Now Munja was uncle and prede- 
cessor of Bhoja-raja, being regent, with the title of sovereign, 
during his nephew’s minority: and this date, which answers 
to a.p. 993-4, is entirely consistent with that given by the 
astronomers of Ujjayani, viz. 964 Saka, corresponding to 
A.D. 1042-38: for the reign of Bhoja-deva was long; extending, 
at the lowest computation, to half a century, and reaching, 
according to an extravagant reckoning, to the round number 
of an hundred years. 

The historical notices of this King of Dhara! are examined 
by Major Wilford and Mr. Bentley in the ninth and eighth 
volumes of Asiatic Researches: and they refer him to the 
tenth century of the Christian era, the one making him ascend 
the throne in a.p. 982; the other in a.p. 913. The former, 
which takes his reign [463] at an entire century, including of 
course his minority, or the period of the administration, reign, 
or regency, of his uncle Munja, is compatible with the date 
of Amitagati’s poem (4.p. 993), and with that of the Réja- 
martanda or other astrological and astronomical works ascribed 

1 The modern Didr, Wilford, As. Res. 
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to him (a.p. 1042), according to the chronology of the as- 
tronomers of Ujjayani. 

The age assigned to Brahmagupta is corroborated by the 
arguments adduced in the text. That given to Munjala is 
consistent with the quotation of him as at the head of a tribe 
of authors, by Bhaskara, at the distance of two centuries. 
The period allotted to Vardhamihira, that is, to the second 
and most celebrated of the name, also admits corroboration. 
This point, however, being specially important to the history 
of Indian astronomy, and collaterally to that of the Hindu al- 
gebra, deserves and will receive a full and distinct consideration. 


F. 


AGE oF BRAHMAGUPTA INFERRED FROM ASTRONOMICAL 
DATA.! 


The star Chitré, which unquestionably is Spica Virginis,? 
was referred by Brahmagupta to the 103rd degree counted 
from its origin to the intersection of the star’s circle of de- 
clination;* whence the star's right ascension is deduced 
182° 45’. Its actual right ascension in a.p. 1800 was 
198° 40° 2”.4. The difference, 15° 55’ 2”, is the quantity by 
which the beginning of the first zodiacal asterism and lunar 
mansion, Agwini, as inferrible from the position of the star 
Chitra, has receded from the equinox: and it indicates 
[464] the lapse of 1216 years (to a.p. 1800), since that point 
coincided with the equinox; the annual precession of the star 
being reckoned at 47”, 14.° 

The star Revati, which appears to be € Piscium,® had no 


1 (Cf. Prof. Whitney, Journ. A.0.8. viii. p. 93.] 

2 Page 296 of the present volume. 

3 Pages 283, etc. and 356 of the present volume. 

* Zach’s Tables for 1800 deduced from Maskelyne’s Catalogue. 

5 ener s Catalogue: the mean precession of the equinoctial points being 
reckoned 50”, 3 ¢ Page 302 of the present volume, 
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longitude, according to the same author, being situated pre- 
cisely at the close of the asterism and commencement of the 
following one, Aéwini, without latitude or declination, exactly 
in the equinoctial point. Its actual right ascension in 1800 
was 15° 49’ 15.”! This, which is the quantity by which the 
origin of the Indian ecliptic, as inferrible from the position of 
the star Revati, has receded from the equinox, indicates a 
period of 1221 years elapsed to the end of the eighteenth 
century ; the annual precession for that star being 46”, 63.? 

The mean of the two is 12184 years; which, taken from 
1800, leave 581 or 582 of the Christian era. Brahmagupta 
then appears to have observed and written towards the close of 
the sixth, or the beginning of the following century ; for, as 
the Hindu astronomers seem not to have been very accurate 
observers, the belief of his having lived and published in the 
seventh century, about A.D. 628, which answers to 550 Saka, 
the date assigned to him by the astronomers of Ujjayani, is not 
inconsistent with the position, that the vernal equinox did not 
sensibly to his view deviate from the beginning of Aries or 
Mesha, as determined by him from the star Revati ({ Piscium), 
which he places at that point. 

The same author assigns to Agastya or Canopus a distance 
of 87°, and to Lubdhaka or Sirius 86°, from the [465] begin- 
ning of Mesha. From these positions a mean of 1280 years 
is deducible. 

The passage in which this author denies the precession of 
the colures, as well as the comment of his scholiast on it, 
being material to the present argument, they are here sub- 
joined in a literal version. 

‘The very fewest hours of night occur at the end of 
Mithuna, and the seasons are governed by the sun’s motion ; 
therefore the pair of solstices appears to be stationary, by the 
evidence of a pair of eyes.’3 

Scholia: ‘ What is said by Vishnuchandra at the begin- 


1 Zach’s Tables, * Zach’s Tables. S Brahma-siddh&nta, ii. § 64. 
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ning of the chapter on the yuga of the solstice (“Its re- 
volutions through the asterisms are here [in the kalpa] a 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand four hundred and eleven. 
This is termed a yuga of the solstice, as of old admitted by 
Brahma, Ara, and the rest.’”’) is wrong: for the very fewest 
hours of night to us occur when the sun’s place is at tke end 
of *Mithuna [Gemini]; and of course the very utmost hours 
of day are at the same period. From that limitary point, the 
sun’s progress regulates the seasons; namely, the cold season 
(Sisira) and the rest, comprising two months each, reckoned 
from Makara [Capricorn]. Therefore what has been said 
concerning the motion of the limitary point is wrong, being 
contradicted by actual observation of days and nights. 

‘The objection, however, is not valid: for now the greatest 
decrease and increase of night and day do not happen when 
the sun’s place is at the end of Mithuna: and passages are 
remembered, expressing ‘‘ The southern road of the sun was 
from the middle of Aslesh&; and the northern one at the 
beginning of Dhanishthé;”1! and [466] others [of like im- 
port]. But all this only proves, that there is a motion ; not 
that the solstice has made many revolutions through the 
asterisms.’ ® 

It was hinted at the beginning of this note, that Brahma- 
gupta’s longitude (dhruvaka) of a star is the are of the 
ecliptic intercepted by the star’s circle of declination, and 
counted from the origin of the ecliptic at the beginning of 
Mesha; as his latitude (vikshepa) of a star is the star's 
distance on a circle of declination from its point of intersection 
with the ecliptic. In short, he, like other Hindu astronomers, 
counts longitude and latitude of stars by the intersection of 
circles of declination with the ecliptic. The subject has been 
before noticed.? To make it more clear, an instance may be 
taken: and that of the scholiast’s computation of the zenith 


1 This quotation is from Varfhamihira’s sanhitd, ch. 3, § 1 and 2. 
3 Prithadaka-swim{-chaturveda on Brahm. 
3 Pages 286, etc., and 357 of the present volume. 
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distance and meridian altitude of Canopus for the latitude of 
Kanyakubja (Kanouj) may serve as an apposite example. 

From the vikshepa of the star Agastya, 77°, he subtracts 
the declination of the intersected point of the ecliptic 23° 58’ ; 
to the remainder, which is the declination of the star, 53° 2’, 
he adds the latitude of the place, 26° 35’; the sum, 79° 37’, is 
the zenith distance; and its complement to ninety degrees, 
10° 23’, is the meridian altitude of the star.! 

The annual variation of the star in declination, 1”, 7, is too 
small to draw any inference as to the age of the scholiast from 
the declination here stated. More especially as it is taken 
from data furnished by his author; and as he appears to 
have been, like most of the Hindu astronomers, no very 
accurate observer ; the latitude assigned by him to [467] the 
city in which he dwelt being no less than half a degree wrong : 
for the ruins of the city of Kanouj are in 27° 5’ N, 


G. 


AryaBHatra’s Doctrine. 


Aryabhatta was author of the ArydshtaSata (800 couplets *) 
and Dasagitika (ten stanzas), known by the numerous quota- 
tions of Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala, and others, who cite both 
under these respective titles. The Laghu Arya-siddhdnta, as 
a work of the same author, and, perhaps, one of those above 
mentioned,’ is several times quoted by Bhaskara’s commentator 
Muniéwara. He likewise treated of algebra, etc. under the 
distinct heads of Kuttaka, a problem serving for the resolution 
of indeterminate ones, and Via, principle of computation, or 
analysis in general.— él. c. 11. 

From the quotations of writers on astronomy, and par- 


1 PrithGdaka-swimi on Brahm., ch. 10. § 35. 2 [Rather 108 couplets.] 
3 (Cf. Dr. Bhau D&ji, J.R.A.8., 1864, p. 399, and Prof. Kern, Vrihat Sanh. 
pref. p. 56.] 
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ticularly of Brahmagupta, who, in many instances, cites 
Aryabhatta to controvert his positions (and is in general 
contradicted in his censure by his own scholiast Prithtidaka, 
either correcting his quotations, or vindicating the doctrine of 
the earlier &uthor), it appears that Aryabhatta affirmed the 
diurnal revolution of the earth on its axis, and that he 
accounted for it by a wind or current of aerial fluid, the 
extent of which, according to the orbit assigned to it by him, 
corresponds to an elevation of little more than a hundred 
miles from the surface of the earth: that he possessed the 
true theory of the causes of lunar and solar eclipses, and 
disregarded the imaginary dark planets of the mythologists 
and astrologers, affirming the moon and primary planets (and 
even the stars) to be essentially dark, and only illumined by 
the sun: that he [468] noticed the motion of the solstitial and 
equinoctial points, but restricted it to a regular oscillation, of 
which he assigned the limit and the period: that he ascribed 
to the epicycles, by which the motion of a planet is represented, 
a form varying from the circle and nearly elliptic: that he 
recognized a motion of the nodes and apsides of all the 
primary planets, as well as of the moon ; though in this 
instance, as in some others, his censurer imputes to him 
variance of doctrine. 

The magnitude of the earth, and extent of the encompass- 
ing wind, is among the instances wherein he is reproached by 
Brahmagupta with versatility, as not having adhered to the 
same position throughout his writings; but he is vindicated 
on this, as on most occasions, by the scholiast of his censurer. 
Particulars of this question, leading to rather curious matter, 
deserve notice. 

Aryabhatta’s text specifies the earth’s diameter, 1050 
yojanas; and the orbit or circumference of the earth’s wind 
[spiritus vector] 3393 yaojanas ; which, as the scholiast rightly 
argues, is no discrepancy. The diameter of this orbit, accor«- 
ing to the remark of Brahmagupta, 1s 1080. 
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the Brahma-siddh4nta, named Bhatta-balabhadra. Both are 
repeatedly cited by the successor of the latter in the same task 
of exposition, Prithidaka-swA4mi, who was himself anterior to 
the author of the Siromani, being more than once quoted by 
him. As neither of those earlier commentators ‘is named by 
the younger Bhaskara, nor any intimation given of his having 
consulted and employed other treatises besides [471] the three 
specified by him in the compilation of the Vija-ganita, it is 
presumable, that the few additions, which a comparison with 
the Kuttaka of Brahmagupta exhibits, are properly ascribable 
either to Sridhara or to Padmandbha: most likely to the 
latter, as he is cited for one such addition ;! and as Sridhara’s 
treatise of arithmetic and mensuration, which is extant, is not 
seemingly the work of an author improving on the labours 
of those who went before him.? The corrections and im- 
provements introduced by Bhaskara himself, and of which 
he carefully apprizes his readers,? are not very numerous, 
nor in general important.‘ 


I. 


AcE or AryYaBHATTAS 


Under the Abbasside Khalifs Almanséir and Almamiun, in 
the middle of the eighth and beginning of the ninth centuries 


1 Ph.-gan. § 142. 

2 74. § 147, Brahm. c. 12, §21 and 40. Gan. Sdr. § 126. 

8 Viy.-gan. before § 44, and after § 57, also ch. 1, towards the end; and ch. 5, 
§ 142. 

« Unless Lil. § 170 and 190. 

8 [Aryabhata (as the name is more correctly spelt) is now known to have been 
born a.p. 476 (see Dr. Bhau DaAji’s paper, J.R.A.S. 1864). We have, of his 
works, the Dagagiti in twelve stanzas, two of which contain only the invocation 
and colophon, and the Aryabhafa-siddhdnta or Aryabhatiya in 111 stanzas; 
but if we omit the three invocatory and closing stanzas, we get 108, i.e. Arydsh- 
tasata (see Prof. Kern’s introduction to his edition of Varahamihira’s Vrihat 
Sunhité, pp. 65-59). The Mahd-siddhdnta belongs to a later Aryabhata, cf. 
Vrihat Sanh. pref. p. 60.} - 
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of the Christian era, the Arabs became conversant with the 
Indian astronomy. It was at that period, as may be pre- 
sumed, that they obtained information of the existence and 
currency of three astronomical systems among the Indians; } 
one of whiclt bore the name of Aryabhatta, or, as written in 
Arabic characters, Arjabahar? (perhaps [472] intended for 
Arjabhar), which is as near an approximation as the difference 
of characters can be expected to exhibit. This then un- 
questionably was the system of the astronomer whose age is 
now to be investigated ; and who is in a thousand places cited 
by Hindu writers on astronomy, as author of a system and 
founder of a sect in this science. It is inferred from the 
acquaintance of the Arabs with the astronomical attainments 
of the Hindus, at that time, when the court of the Khalif drew 
the visit of a Hindu astrologer and mathematician, and when 
the Indian determination of the mean motions of the planets 
was made the basis of astronomical tables compiled by order 
of the Khalifs, ‘for a guide in matters pertaining to the stars,’ 
and when Indian treatises on the science of numbers were 
put in an Arabic dress; adverting also to the difficulty of 
obtaining further insight into the Indian sciences, which the 
author of the Térikhu’l hukam4é complains of, assigning for 
the cause the distance of countries, and the various impedi- 
ments to intercourse: it is inferred, we say, from these, joined 
to other considerations, that the period in question was that 
in which the name of Aryabhatta was introduced to the 
knowledge of the Arabs. This, as a first step in inquiring 
the antiquity of this author, ascertains his celebrity as an 
astronomical authority above a thousand years ago. 

He is repeatedly named by Hindu authors of a still earlier 
date: particularly by Brahmagupta, in the first part of the 

1 Tdrikhwl hukamd, or Bibl. Arab. Phil. quoted by Casiri: Bibl. Arab. Hisp. 
vol. i. p. 426. See note M. 

3 Cossali’s Argebakr is a misprint (Orig. etc., dell’ Alg. vol. i. p. 207), Casiri 


gives, as in the Arabic, Argebahr: which, in the orthography here followed, is 
Arjabahr. 
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seventh century of the Christian era. He had been copied 
by writers whom Brahmagupta cites. Vardhamihira has 
allusions to him, or employs his astronomical determinations 
in an astrological work at the beginning of the sixth century. 
These facts will be further weighed upon as we proceed. 

For determining Aryabhatta’s age with the greater precision 
of astronomical chronology, grounds are pre[478]sented, at 
the first view promising, but on examination insufficient. 

In the investigation of the question upon astronomical 
grounds, recourse was in the first place had to his doctrine 
concerning the precession of the equinoxes. As quoted by 
Muniéwara, a scholiast of Bhaskara, he maintained an oscilla- 
tion of the equinoctial points to twenty-four degrees on either 
side; and he reckoned 578,159 such librations in a kalpa 
From another passage cited by Bhattotpala on Varahamihira,? 
his position of the mean equinoxes was the beginning of Aries 
and of Libra. From one more passage quoted by the 
scholiast of Brahmagupta,‘ it further appears, that he reckoned 
1,986,120,000 years expired > before the war of the Bharata: 
and the duration of the kalpa, if he be rightly quoted by 
Brahmagupta,® is 1008 quadruple yugas of 4,320,000 years 
each. 

From these data it follows that, according to him, the 
equinoctial point had completed 263,699 oscillations at the 
epoch of the war of the Bharata. But we are without any 
information as to the progress made in the current oscillation 
when he wrote, or the actual distance of the equinox from the 
beginning of Mesha: the position of which, also, as by him 
received, 18 uncertain. 

1 Page 332 of the present volume. 

® Vrihat-sanhit&, ch. 2. 

3 ‘From the beginning of Mesha to the end of Kany& (Virgo), the half the 
ecliptic passes through the north. From the beginning of Tul& to the end of 
(the fishes) Mina, the remaining half passes by the south,’ 

* PrithGdaka on Brahm., c. 1. § 10 and 30, and c. xi. § 4. 


* Six Manus, twenty-seven yugas and three-quarters. 
6 Prithidaka on Brahm., c. i. § 12. 
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His limit of the motion in trepidation, 24°, was evidently 
suggested to him by the former position of the colures de- 
clared by Pardéara ; the exact difference being 23° 20’. [474] 
But the commencement of PardSara’s Aésleshé, in his sphere, 
or the origin of his sidereal Mesha, are unascertained. 
Whether his notions of the duodecimal division of the zodiac 
were taken from the Grecian or Egyptian spheres, or from 
what other immediate source, is but matter of conjecture. 

Quotations of this author furnish the revolutions of Jupiter 
in a yuga,! and of Saturn’s aphelion in a kalpa;? and 
those of the moon in the latter period: but the same passage,’ 
in which the number of lunar revolutions in that great period 
are given, supplies those of the sun; namely 4,320,000,000 ; 
differing from the duration of the kalpa according to this 
author as cited by more ancient compilers. The truth is, as 
appears from another quotation, that Aryabhatta, after de- 
livering one complete astronomical system, proceeds in a 
second and distinct chapter to deliver another and different 
one as the doctrine of Pardsara; whose authority, he ob- 
serves, prevails in the Kali age: and though he seems to 
indicate the kalpa as the same in both, he also hints that in 
one a deduction is made for the time employed in creation ; 
and we have seen that the duration of the kalpa differs in 
the quotations of compilers from this author. 

The ground then being insufficient, until a more definitive 
knowledge of either system, as developed by him, be re- 
covered, to support any positive conclusion, recourse must be 
had, on failure of precise proof, to more loose presumption. 
It isto be observed, that he does not use the Saka or Samvat 
of Vikraméditya, nor the Saka era of Séliv4hana, but ex- 
clusively employs the epoch of the war of the Bharata, which 
is the era of Yudhish[475 ]thira and the same with the com- 
mencement of the Kali yuga. Hence it is to be argued, that 


1 As, Res., vol. iii. p. 215. 2 Mun. on Bhas.,, c. i. § 38. 
3 Mun. on Bhas. c. i, § 16—18. ‘ Vért. and Mun. on Bhas. 
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he flourished before this era was superseded by the introduction 
of the modern epochas. Varéhamihira, on the other hand, 
does employ the Saka, termed by him Saka-bhiipa-kéla and 
Sakendra-kéla: which the old scholiast interprets ‘the time 
when the barbarian kings called Saka were discomfited by 
Vikramaditya :’! and Brahmagupta uses the modern Saka 
era, which he expresses by Saka-nripAnte, interpreted by the 
scholiast of Bhdskara ‘the end [of the life or reign] of 
Vikram4ditya, who slew a people of barbarians named Sakas.’ 
Vardhamihira’s epoch of Saka appears to have been under- 
stood by his scholiast Bhattotpala to be the same with the 
era of Vikramaditya, which now is usually called Samvat, and 
which is reckoned to commence after 3044 years of the Kali 
age were expired :® and Brahmagupta’s epoch of Saka is the 
era of Sélivdhana, beginning at the expiration of 3179 years 
of the Kali ywga: and accordingly this number is specified in 
his Brahma-siddhanta. When those eras were first intro- 
duced is not at present with certainty known. If that of 
Vikramaditya, dating with a most memorable event of his 
reign, came into use during its continuance, still its introduc- 
tion could not be from the first so general as at once and 
universally to supersede the former era of Yudhishthira. 
But the argument drawn from Aryabhatta’s use of the ancient 
epoch, and his silence respecting the modern, so far as it goes, 
favours the presumption that he lived before the origin of the 
modern eras. Certainly he is anterior to Brahmagupta, who 
cites him in more than a hundred places by name: and to 
Varéhamihira, whose compilation is founded, among other au- 
thorities, on [476] the Romaka of Srishena, and Vasishtha 
of Vishnuchandra, which Brahmagupta affirms to be partly 
taken from Aryabhatta® The priority of this author is 
explicitly asserted likewise by the celebrated astronomer 


1 Vrihat-sanhit&, 

* (Prof. Kern, in the preface to his ed. of Var&hamihira’s Vrihat-sanhité, p. 6, 
considers that Bhattotpala meant the era of S’Alivahana.] 

> Brahm. Siddh., c. 11, § 48—~51. 
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Ganesa, who, in explanation of his own undertaking, says : 
‘Rules framed by other holy sages were right in the Tretd 
and Didpara; but, in the present age, ParéSara’s. Arya- 
bhatta, however, finding his imperfect, after great lapse of 
time, reformed the system. It grew inaccurate, and was 
therefore amended by Durgasinha, Mihira, and others. This 
again became insufficient : and correct rules were framed by 
the son of Jishnu [Brahmagupta], founded upon Brahma’s 
revelation. His system also, after a long time, came to 
exhibit differences. KeSava rectified it. Now, finding this 
likewise a little incorrect after sixty years, his son Ganesa has 
perfected it, and reconciled computation and experience.’! 

Aryabhatta then preceded Brahmagupta, who lived towards 
the middle of the sixth century of the Saka era; and Var4- 
hamihira, placed by the chronologers of Ujjayani at the 
beginning of the fifth or of the second (for they notice two 
astronomers of the name). He is prior also to Vishnu- 
chandra, Srishena, and Durgasinha; all of them anterior to 
the second Vardhamihira ; and an interval of two or of three 
centuries is not more than adequate to a series of astronomers 
following each other in the task of emendation, which process 
of time rendered successively requisite. 

On these considerations it is presumed, that A’ryabhatta is 
unquestionably to be placed earlier than the fifth century of 
the Saka: and probably so, by several (by [477] more than 
two or three) centuries: and not unlikely before the com- 
mencement of either Saka or Samvat eras. In other words, he 
flourished some ages before the sixth century of the Christian 
era: and perhaps lived before, or, at latest, soon after its com- 
mencement. Between these limits, either the third or the 
fourth century might be assumed as a middle term. We 
shall, however, take the fifth of Christ as the latest period to 
which Aryabhatta can, on the most moderate assumption, be 
referred, 


1 Citation by Nyisinha on Sar. Siddh. 
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K. 


Wrritincs AND AGE OF VARAHAMIHIKA. 


This distinguished astrological writer, a native of Ujjayant, 
and son of Adityadésa,! was author of a copious work on 
astrology, compiled, and, as he declares, abridged from earlier 
writers. It is comprised in three parts: the first on as- 
tronomy ; the second and third, on divination: together con- 
stituting a complete course. Such a course, he observes in his 
preface to the third part, has been termed by ancient writers 
Sanhita, and consists of three shandhas or parts: the first, 
which teaches to find a planet’s place by computation (ganita), 
is called fantra; the second, which ascertains lucky and 
unlucky indications, is named ford; it relates chiefly to 
nativities, journeys, and weddings; the third, on prognostics 
relative to various matters, is denominated gdkha. The direct 
and retrograde [478] motions of planets, with their rising and 
setting, and other particulars, he goes on to say, had been 
propounded by him in a treatise termed Karana, meaning, 
as the scholiast remarks, his compilation entitled Pancha- 
siddhantiké: which constitutes the first and astronomical por- 
tion of his entire work. What relates to the first branch of 
astrology (hord), the author adds, had likewise been delivered by 
him, including nativities and prognostics concerning journeys 
and weddings. These astrological treatises of his author, the 
scholiast observes, are entitled Vrihat-jétaka, Vrihad-yétré, 
and Vrihad-vivéha-patala. The author proceeds to deliver 
the third part of his course, or the second on divination, 

1 Vyihat-jataka, c. 26, § 5; where the author so describes himself. His 
scholiast also calls him A’vantika from his native city Ujjayani, and terms him a 
Magadha Brfhman, and a compiler of astronomical science. Bhattotpala on 


Vri.ydt. 1. The same scholiast similarly describes him in the introduction of a 
commentary on a work of his son Prithuyadas. 
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omitting, as he says, superfluous and pithless matter, which 
abounds in the writings of his predecessors : such as questions 
and replies in dialogue, legendary tales, and the mythological 
origin of the planets. 

The third, part is extant, and entire; and is generally 
known and cited by the title of Vrihat-sanhité, or great 
course of astrology: a denomination well deserved; for, not- 
withstanding the author’s professions of conciseness, it con- 
tains about four thousand couplets distributed in more than a 
hundred chapters, or precisely (including the metrical table of 
contents) 106.! 

Of the second part, the first section, on casting of nativities, 
called Vrihat-jataka, is also extant, and comprises twenty- 
five chapters, or, with the metrical table of contents and 
peroration which concludes it, twenty-six.2 The other two 
sections of this part of the course have not been recovered, 
though probably extant in the hands of Hindu astrologers. 

The scholia of the celebrated commentator of this author’s 
works, who is usually called Bhattotpala, and who in several 
places of his commentary names himself Utpala (quibbline 
with simulated modesty on his appellation, for [479] the 
word signifies stone),? are preserved; and are complete for 
the third part of the author’s course, and for the first section 
of the second: and the remainder of it likewise is probably 
extant, as the copy of the first section in the possession of the 
author of this dissertation terminates abruptly after the com- 
mencement of the second. 

This commentator is noticed in the list of authorities 
furnished by the astronomers of Ujjayani, and is there stated 

1 [Edited and translated by Dr. Kern. Sanhité is here used as equivalent to 
§’akh&, or the third portion of Sanhité in its wider sense. ] 

2 [Printed with Utpala’s Comm. at Benares and Bombay. Cf. Kern’s Preface, 
- om to the commentary on the Vyihat-jataka. Conclusion of the gloas 
on ch. 18 of Vrihat-sanhita, etc. ‘Stone (uépala) frames the raft of interpre- 


tation to cress the oceap composed by Var&hamihira.’ [ Upala is the Sanskrit 
for ‘stone,’ not Utpala. Utpala here simply means the author’s name. | 
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as of the year 890 of the Saka era (A.D. 968). Sir William 
Jones supposed him to be the son of the author, whose work 
is expounded by him. The grounds of this notion, which is 
not, however, very positively advanced by that learned 
Orientalist,? are not set forth. No intimation of such relation 
of the scholiast to his author appears in the preface or the 
conclusion, nor in the colophon, of the commentary which 
has been inspected: nor in the body of the work, where the 
author is of course repeatedly named or referred to, without 
however any addition indicative of filial respect, as Hindu 
writers usually do employ when speaking of a parent or 
ancestor. Neither is there any hint of relationship in the 
commentary of the same scholiast Bhattotpala on a_ brief 
treatise of divination, entitled Prasna-koshthi, comprising fifty- 
six stanzas by Prithuyasas, son of Varéhamihira. The sug- 
gestion of the filial relation of the scholiast is probably there- 
fore a mere error. 

Tho Pancha-siddhantiké of Vardhamihira has not yet been 
recovered ; and is only at present known from [480] quota- 
tions of authors; and particularly a number of passages cited 
from it by his scholiast in course of interpreting his astro- 
logical writings. An important passage of it so quoted will 
be noticed forthwith. ; 

It is a compilation, as its name implies, from five siddh- 
dntas, and they are specified in the second chapter of the 
Vrihat-sanhité, where the author is enumerating the requisite 
qualifications of an astronomer competent to calculate a 
calendar. Among other attainments, he requires him to be 
conversant with time measured by yugas, etc. as taught in the 
five siddhdntas upon astronomy named Paulisa, Romaka, 
Vasishtha, Saura, and Paitémaha.® 

1 (He gives the date of his Comm. on Varahamihira’s Vrihat-jdtaka as 888 
S'aka (a.p. 966).] 

2 The words are, ‘The comment written by Bhattotpala, who, it seems, was a 


son of the author.’ As. Res., vol. il. p. 390. ri 
5 Vrihat-sanhit&, c. 2. § 7. 
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The title of Vardhamihira’s compilation misled a writer on 
Hindu astronomy! into an unfounded supposition, that he 
was the acknowledged author of the five siddhdntas; the 
names of two of which, moreover, are mistaken, Soma and 
Paulastya being erroneously substituted for Romaka and 
Pauliga, These two, as well as the Vasishtha, are the works 
of known authors, namely, Pulisa, Srishena, and Vishnu- 
chandra; all three mentioned by Brahmagupta: by whom 
also the whole five siddhdntas are noticed under the very same 
names and in the same order;? and who has specified the 
authors of the first three.3 The Vasishtha of Vishnuchandra 
was indeed preceded by an earlier work (so entitled) of an 
unknown author, from which that, as well as the Romaka, is 
in part taken ;* and it inay be deemed an amended edition: 
but the Romaka and Pauliga are single of the names: and no 
Hindu astronomer, possessing any knowledge of the history 
of the science cultivated by him, ever [481] could imagine, 
that Varéhamihira composed the work which takes its name 
from Pulisa, the distinguished founder of a sect or school in 
astronomy opposed to that of Aryabhatta. 

The passage of the Pancha-siddhantik& cited by the 
scholiast,° and promised to be here noticed, has been quoted in 
an essay inserted in the Lecsearches of the Asiatic Society,® 
as well as a parallel passage of the Vrihat-sanhitd,’ both 
relative to the ancient and actual position of the colures; and 
deemed parallel (though one be less precise than the other), 
since they are cited together as of the same author, and con- 
sequently as of like import, by the scholiast.8 The text of 
the Vrihat-sanhité is further authenticated by a quotation 
of it in the commentary of Prithidaka on Brahmagupta; ® 
and the former position of the colures is precisely that which 


1 As. Res., vol. viii, p. 196, 2 Brahma-siddh&nta, c. 14. 

3 Jbid. c. 11, 4 Thid, 

5 On Vrihat-sanhita, c. 2. 6 See page 340 of the present volume. 
17°C. 3. § 1 and 2. ® On Vrihat-sanh.c. 2. © 


® Brahm.-siddhanta, c, xi. § 54. 
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is described in the calendar appendant on the Vedas,’ and 
which is implied in a passage of Parasara concerning the 
seasons, which is quoted by Bhattotpala. 

The position of the colures, affirmed as actual in his time 
by Varaéhamihira, in the Vrihat-sanhité, implies an antiquity 
of either 1216 or 1440 years before a.p. 1800, according to 
the origin of the ecliptic determined from the star Chitré 
(Spica virginis), distant either 180° or 188° from it ; or a still 
greater antiquity, if it be taken to have corresponded more 
nearly with the Grecian celestial sphere. The mean of the 
two numbers (disregarding the surmise of greater antiquity), 
earries him to a.p. 472. If Varahamihira concurred with 
those Indian astronomers, who allow an oscillation of the 
equinox to 27° in [482] 1800 years, or a complete oscillation 
of that extent both E.and W. in 7200 years, he must have 
lived soon after the year 3600 of the Kali yuga, or 421 Saka, 
answering to a.p. 499; which is but six years from the date 
assigned to him by the astronomers of Ujjayani, and twenty- 
seven from the mean before inferred. 

It is probable, therefore, that he flourished about the close 
of the fifth century of the Christian era;? and this inference 
is corroborated by the mention of an astrologer of this name 
in the Panchatantra, the Sanskrit original of the fables of 
Pilpay, translated in the reign of Nushirvan, King of Persia, 
in the latter part of the sixth century and beginning of the 
seventh.® 

To that conclusion there is opposed an argument drawn 
from a passage of the Bhdswati-karana ; in which the author 
of that treatise, dated 1021 Saka (a.p. 1098), professes to 
have derived instruction from Mihira, meaning, it is supposed, 


1 See Essays, vol. i. p. [108]. 

2 [Dr. Bhau D&ji (J.R.A.S. 1864) has shown that Varfhamihira died in 509 
S‘aka, a.p. 587. The date in the Ujjayini list, S’aka 427 (sup. p. 415), may 
refer to his birth.] 

3 Pref. to the Sanskrit edition of the Hitopadeda, printed at Serampur. (See | 
page 158 of the present volume.) 
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oral instruction from Vardéhamihira; and the areument has 
been supported by computations which make the Sirya-siddh- 
anta and Jdtakdrnava, the latter ascribed to Vardhamihira, 
to be both works of the same period, and as modern as the 
eleventh ceytury.! 

To this it has been replied, that the Mihira, from whom 
Saténanda, author of the Bhdswati, derived instruction, is not 
the same person or personage with the author of the Vrihat- 
sanhita ; if indeed Satananda’s expression do intend the same 
name, Varaéha.? That expression must be allowed to be a very 
imperfect designation, which omits half, and that the most 
distinctive half, of an appellation: and it is not such as would 
be applied [483] by a contemporary and auditor to an author 
and lecturer, whose celebrity could not yet be so generally 
diffused as to render a part of his name a sufficient intimation 
of the remainder, without previous and well-established asso- 
ciation of the terms. But even conceding the interpretation, 
it would then be right to admit a third Vardhamihira, besides 
the two noticed by the chronologists of Ujjayani; and the 
third will be an astronomer, contemporary with Raja Bhoja- 
deva, and the preceptor of Satdnanda, and author of the 
Jatakarnava, supposing this treatise on nativities to be pro- 
perly ascribed to an author bearing that name, and to be on 
sufficient grounds referred to the eleventh century. 

There remains to be here noticed another treatise on casting 
of nativities, to which the same favourite name of a celebrated 
astrologer is affixed. It is a concise tract entitled Laghu- 
jataka: and its authenticity as a work of the astrologer of 
Ujjayani is established by the verifying of a quotation of the 
scholiast Bhattotpala, who cites a passage of his author’s 
compendious treatise on the same subject (swalpa-jdtaka), in 
course of expounding a rule of prognostication concerning the 
destination of a prince to the throne, and his future character 
as a monarch (Vrihat-jataka, 11, 1). That passage occurs in 


1 As Res., vol. vi. p. 672. 2 See page 342 of the present volume. 
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the Laghu-jataka (Misc. Chap.). It is hardly to be supposed 
that the same writer can have given a third treatise on the 
same subject of nativities, entitled Jatakarnava. 

The question concerning the age of the Surya-siddhanta 
remains for consideration. It is a very material one, as both 
Varéhamihira and Brahmagupta speak of a Saura (or Solar) 
siddhdnta, which is a title of the same import: and unless a 
work bearing this title may have existed earlier than the age 
which is assigned, for reasons to be at a future time examined, 
to the Surya-siddhanta, [484] the conclusions respecting the 
periods when they respectively wrote are impeached in the 
degree in which those grounds of calculation may deserve 
confidence. Those grounds in detail will be discussed at a 
separate opportunity. But independently of this discussion 
of their merits, sufficient evidence does exist to establish that 
more than one edition of a treatise of astronomy has borne the 
name of Surya (with its synonyma) the sun. For Lakshmi- 
dasa cites one under the title of Vrihat-surya-siddhaénta ! (for 
a passage which the current solar Siddh&nta does not exhibit), 
in contradistinction to another more frequently cited by him 
without the distinctive epithet of Vrihat: and in these latter 
instances his quotations admit of verification. A reference of 
Bhaskara to a passage of the Saura, or, as explained by his 
own annotation, the Surya-siddhanta, does not agree with the 
text of the received Surya-siddhénta.? His commentators 
indeed do not unreservedly conclude from the discrepancy a 
difference of the work quoted, and that usually received under 
the same title. Yet the inference seems legitimate. At all 
events the quotation from the Vrihat-surya-siddhanta, in the 
Ganita-tattwa-chintamani of Lakshmiddsa, proves beyond 
question, that in that commentator’s opinion, and consistently 
with his knowledge, more than one treatise bearing the same 
name existed. 


1 Gan.-tattwa-chint. on Spherics of S'iromani, ch. 4. Cons, of Sines. 
* See page 330 of the present volume. 
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There is evidence besides of Arabian writers, that a system 
of astronomy bearing the equivalent title of Arka (Solar) was 
one of three, which were found by them current among the 
Hindus, when the Arabs obtained a knowledge of the Indian 
astronomyein the time of the Abbasside Khalifs, about the 
close of the eighth century or commencement of the ninth of 
the Christian era! Arkand, [485] the name by which the 
Arabs designate one of those three astronomical systems, 
assigning it as an Indian term, is the well-known corruption of 
Arka in the common dialects,? and is familiar in the application 
of the same word as a name of a plant (Asclepias gigantea), 
which bearing all the synonyma of the sun, is called vulgarly 
Akand or Arkand. 

The solar doctrine of astronomy appears then to have been 
known by this name to the Arabians as one of the three 
Indian astronomical systems a thousand years ago. The fact 
is, that both the title and the system are considerably more 
ancient. Revisions of systems occasionally take place; like 
Brahmagupta’s revisal of the Brahma-siddhaénta, to adapt and 
modernize them; or, in other words, for the purpose, as 
Brahmagupta intimates, of reconciling computation and ob- 
servation. The Surya or Arka-siddhdnta, no doubt, has 
undergone this process, and actually exhibits manifest indiea- 
tions of it.’ 

In every view, it is presumed that any question concerning 
the present text of the Surya-siddhanta, or determination of 
that question, will leave untouched the evidence for the age 
of the author of the Vrihat-sanhité, Var4hamihira, son of 
Adityadsa, an astrologer of Ujjayani, who appears to have 
flourished at the close of the fifth or beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. He was preceded, as it seems, 

1 See note N. 
2 [Albirani explains A’rkand as the corruption of the Sanskrit chargana, 
‘number of the days.’ This term was first used by Brahmagupta.—Reinaud’s 


Mémoire, p. 322, cf. also p. 354.) 
2 As. Res., vol, i. p, 235. _ 
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by another of the same name, who lived, according to the 
chronologists of Ujjayani, at the close of the second century. 
He may have been followed by a third, who is said to have 
flourished at the court of Raja Bhoja-deva of Dhara, and to 
have had Satdnanda, the author of the Bh4éswati, for his 
scholar. 


L. 


INTRODUCTION AND PROGRESS OF ALGEBRA AMONG THE 
ITALIANS. 


[486] Leonardo of Pisa was unquestionably the first who 
made known the Arabian algebra to Christian Europe. The 
fact was, indeed, for a time disputed, and the pretensions of 
the Italians to the credit of being the first European nation 
which cultivated algebra, were contested, upon vague surmises 
of a possible, and therefore presumed probable, communication 
of the science of algebra, together with that of arithmetic, by 
the Saracens of Spain to their Christian neighbours in the 
Peninsula, and to others alleged to have resorted thither for 
instruction. The conjecture hazarded by Wallis (Algebra, 
Historical and Practical) on this point, was assisted by a 
strange blunder, in which Blancanus was followed by Vossius 
and a herd of subsequent writers, concerning the age of 
Leonardo, placed by them precisely two centuries too low. 
The claims of the Italians in his favour, and for themselves as 
his early disciples, were accordingly resisted with a degree of 
acrimony (Gua, Mém. de l’Acad. des Sc., 1741, p. 436), 
which can only be accounted for by that disposition to de- 
traction, which occasionally manifests itself in the literary, as 
in the idler, walks of society. The evidence of his right to 
acknowledgments for transplanting Arabian algebra into 
Europe was for a long period ill set forth: but, when diligently 
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sought, and carefully adduced, doubt was removed and op- 
position silenced.! 

The merit of vindicating his claim belongs chiefly to 
Cossali2 A manuscript of Leonardo’s treatise on [487] 
arithmetic and algebra, bearing the title of Liber Abbaci 
compositus a Leonardo filio Bonacci Pisano in anno 1202, 
was found towards the middle of the last century by Targioni 
Tozzetti? in the Magliabecchian library at Florence, of which 
he had the care; and another work of that author, on square 
numbers, was afterwards found by the same person inserted 
in an anonymous compilation, treating of computation, (un 
trattato d’Abbaco), in the library of a royal hospital at the 
same place. A transcript of one more treatise of the same 
writer was noticed by Tozzetti in the Magliabecchian collec- 
tion, entitled Leonardi Pisani de filiis Bonacct Practica 
Geometrie composita anno 1220. The subject of it is con- 
fined to mensuration of land; and being mentioned by the 
author in his epistle prefixed to the revised Liber Abbaci, 
shows the revision to be of later date. It appears to be of 
1228.4 Tozzetti subsequently met with a second copy of the 
Liber Abbaci in Magliabecchi’s collection: but it is described 
by him as inaccurate and incomplete. A third has been since 
discovered in the Riccardian collection, also at Florence: and 
a fourth, but imperfect one, was communicated by Nelli to 
Cossali.6 No diligence of research has, however, regained any 
trace of the volume which contained Leonardo’s treatise on 
square numbers: the library in which it was seen having been 
dispersed previously to Cossali’s inquiries. 

It appears from a brief account of himself and his travels, 
and the motives of his undertaking, which Leonardo has 


1 Montucla, 2nd Ed. Additions. 

2 Origine, etc. dell’Algebra. Parma, 1797. 
3 Viaggi, vol. i. and vi. Edit. 1751—1754. 
* Cossali, Origine, ete. c.1. § 5. 

5 Viaggi, vol. ii. Edit. 1768. 

6 Origine, etc. dell’ Algebra, c. 2. § L 
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introduced into his preface to the Liber Abbaci, that he [488] 
travelled into Egypt, Barbary, Syria, Greece, and Sicily ; 
that being in his youth at Bugia in Barbary, where his father 
Bonacci held an employment of scribe at the Custom-house, by 
appointment from Pisa, for Pisan merchants resorting thither, 
he was there grounded in the Indian method of accounting 
by nine numerals: and that finding it more commodious, and 
far preferable to that which was used in other countries visited 
by him, he prosecuted the study,! and with some additions of 
his own and taking some things from Euclid’s geometry, he 
undertook the composition of the treatise in question, that 
‘the Latin race might no longer be found deficient in the 
complete knowledge of that method of computation.” In 
the epistle prefixed to the revision of his work he professes 
to have taught the complete doctrine of numbers according to 
the Indian method.? 

His peregrinations then, and his study of the Indian com- 
putation through the medium of Arabic, in an African city, 
took place towards the close of the twelfth century; the 
earliest date of his work being a.c. 1202. 

He had been preceded by more than two centuries, in the 
study of arithmetic under Muhammadan instructors, by Ger- 
bert (the Pope Silvester IT.),5 whose ardour for the acquisition 
of knowledge led him, at the termination of a two years’ 
noviciate as a Benedictine, to proceed by stealth into Spain, 
where he learnt astrology from the Saracens, and with it more 
valuable science, especially [489] arithmetic. This, upon his 
return, he communicated to Christian Europe, teaching the 
method of numbers under the designation of Abacus, a name 
apparently first introduced by him (rationes numerorum 


1 Quare amplectens strictius ipsum modum Yndorum, et actentius studens in 
eo, ex proprio sensu quedam addens, et quedam ex subtilitatibus Eueclidis 
geometria artis apponens, etc. 

* Plenam numerorum doctrinam edidi ai quem modum in ipsa scientia 
prestantiorem elegi. 

* Archbishop in 992; Pope in 999; died in 1008, 
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Abaci'), by rules abstruse and difficult to be understood, as 
William of Malmesbury affirms: Abacum certe primus a 
Saracenis rapiens, regulas dedit, que a sudantibus Abacistis 
viz intelliguntur.2 It was probably owing to this obscurity 
of his rules and manner of treating the Arabian, or rather 
Indian arithmetic, that it made so little progress between his 
time and that of the Pisan. 

Leonardo’s work is a treatise of arithmetic, terminated, as 
Arabi) treatises of computation are similarly,® by the solution 
of eguations of the two first degrees. In the enumeration 
ané exposition of the parts comprised in his fifteenth chapter, 
which is his last, he says, Tertia erit super modum Algebre 
et Almucabale ; and, beginning to treat of it, Incipit pars 
tertia de solutione quarundam queestionum secundum modum 
Algebre et Almucabale, scilicet oppositionis et restaurationis. 
The sense of the Arabic terms is here given in the inverse 
order, as has been remarked by Cossali, and as clearly appears 
from Leonardo’s process of resolving an equation, which will 
be hereafter shown. 

He premises the observation, that in number three con- 
siderations are distinguished ; one simple and absolute, which 
is that of number in itself; the other two relative, being those 
of root and of square. The latter, as he adds, [490] is called 
census, which is the term he afterwards employs throughout. 

It is the equivalent of the Arabic mal, which properly 
signifies wealth, estate ; and census seems therefore to be here 
employed by Leonardo, on account of its correspondent ac- 
ceptation (quicguid fortunarum quis habet. Steph.) ; in like 
manner as he translates the Arabic shai by res, thing, as a 
designation of the root unknown. 

He accordingly proceeds to observe that the simple number, 
the root, and the square (census), are equalled together in six 


1 Ep. prefixed to his Treatise De Numerorum Divisione. Gerb. Ep. 160. 
(Ed. 1611.) 2 De Gestis Anglorum, ec. 2. 

3 See Mr. Strachey’s examination of the Khuldsatu'l his&b, As. Res. vol. xii- 
Early History of Algebra. 
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ways: so that six forms of equality are distinguished; the 
three first of which are called simple, and the three others 
compound. The order in which he arranges them is precisely 
that which is copied by Paciolo.! It differs by a slight trans- 
position from the order in which they occur inethe earliest 
Arabic treatises of aleebra;? and which, no doubt, was retained 
in the Italian version from the Arabic executed by Guglielmo 
di Lunis, and others who are noticed by Cossali upon indica- 
tions which are pointed out by him.3 For Paciolo cautions 
the reader not to regard the difference of arrangement, as 
this is a matter of arbitrary choice Leonardo’s six-fold 
distinction, reduced to the modern algebraic notation, is 1st, 
gop we. 2nd, an. 3rd, p an. 4th, 22+p a—n. Oth, 
pr+n—r. 6th, 27+n=p 2. In Paciolo’s abridged notation 
it is Ist, C ec*. Qnd, cen. 8rd, cen’, etc The Arabic 
arrangement, in the treatise of the Khuwarazmite, is, 1st, 
rope. Qnd,a2on. 3rd, p an. 4th, 2+p rn. Sth, 
g+n==p x. 6th, p a+n=—r. Later compilations transfer 
the third of these to the first place.§ 

[491] Like the Arabs, Leonardo omits and passes unnoticed 
the fourth form of quadratic equations, 2’7+p r+n=—o. It 
could not, indeed, come within the Arabian division of equa- 
tions into simple, between species and species, and compound, 
between one species and two:? quantity being either stated 
affirmatively, or restored in this algebra to the positive form. 
Paciolo expressly observes that in no other but these six ways 
is any equation between those quantities possible: Altramente 
che in questt 6 discorst modi non e possibile alcuna loro equatione. 

Leonardo's resolution of the three simple cases of equation 
is not exhibited by Cossali. It is, however, the same, no 
doubt, with that which is taught by Paciolo; and which 
precisely agrees with the rules contained in the Arabic 


1 Summa de Arithmetica, etc. 2 See note N. 
3 Origine, etc., dell’ Alg. ‘ Summa, 8, 5, 5. 
* Summa, 8, 5, 5. © Khuldsatu’l hisdb. 


1 Khuldsatu’l hisdb. 
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books. To facilitate comparison, and obviate distant re- 
ference, Paciolo’s rules are here subjoined in fewer words than 
he employs. 

Ist. Divide the things by the squares [coefficient by co- 
efficient ], the quotient is the value of thing. 

2nd. Divide the number by the squares [by the coefficient 
of the square], the root of the quotient is the value of thing. 

3rd. Divide the number by the things [that is, by the 
coefficient |, the quotient is the value of thing. 

The resolution of the three cases of compound equations 
is delivered by Cossali from Leonardo, contracting his rugged 
Latin into modern algebraic form. 

Ist. Be w+p an. Then z=—} pt+v(} p’?+7). 

2nd. Be a’=p x+n. Then rt p+V (2 pn). 

8rd. Be 2*+n==p 2x. Then, if + p*? z n, the equation is 
{492] impossible. If} p*==n, then a=} p. If} p?7n, then 
at} p—V (A p—n), or == p+V2 p—n). 

He adds the remark: Et sic, st non solvetur questio cum 
diminutione, solvetur cum additione. 

The rules are the same which are found in the Arabic 
treatises of algebra. The same rules will be likewise found 
in the work of Paciolo, expressed with his usual verboseness 
in his Italian text: to which, in this instance, he has added 
in the margin the same instructions delivered in a conciser 
form in Latin memorial verses. As they are given at length 
by Montucla, it is unnecessary to cite them in this place. On 
the subject of the impossible case Paciolo adds, as a Notandum 
utilissimum, ‘ Sel numero qual si trova in la ditta equatione ac- 
compagnato con lo censo, sel non e minore o veramente equale al 
quadrato de la mita de le cose, el caso essere insolubile: e per 
consequente digo aguaglimento non potere avenire per aleun 
modo. Summa, 8, 4, 12. 

Concerning the two roots of the quadratic equation in the 
other case, under the same head, he thus expands the short 


1 See note N; and As. Res., vol. xii, ? Summa, 8, 6, 6. 3 See note N. 
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concluding remark of Leonardo: Sicche Puno e Paltro modo 
satisfa al tema: maa le volte se have la verita a l’'uno modo, 
a le volte a Valtro;} el perche, se cavando la radice del ditto 
remanente de la mita de le cose non satisfacesse al tema, la ditta 
radice aggiongni a la mita de le cose, e averai el quesito: e mat 
Jallara che a uno di tai modi non sia satisfatto al quesito, cioe 
giongnendo la, ovvero cavando la del dimeciamento de le cose. 
Summa, 8, 4, 12. 

Bombelli remarks somewhat differently on the same point. 
Net quesiti alcuna volta, ben che di rado, tl restante non servi, 
ma ben 8i la somma sempre. Alg. 2, 262. 

[493] The rules for the resolution of compound equations 
are demonstrated by Leonardo upon rectilinear figures ; and in 
the last instance he has reference to Euclid.—Lib. 2. Th. 5. 
There is room then to surmise, that some of the demonstra- 
tions are among the additions which he professes to have made. 

Among the many problems which he proceeds to resolve, 
two of which are selected by Cossali for instances of his man- 
ner, it will be sufficient to cite one, in the resolution of which 
the whole thread of his operations is exhibited; substituting, 
however, the more compendious modern signs. His manner 
of conducting the algebraic process may be fully understood 
from this single instance. 

Problem: To divide the number 10 into two parts, such 
that dividing one by the other, and adding 10 to the sum of 
the quotient, and multiplying the agyregate by the greater, 
the amount is finally 114. 

Let the right line @ be the greater of the parts sought; 
which I call thing (quam pono rem): and the right line b g 
equal to 10: to which are joined in the same direction g d, d e, 
representing the quotients of division of the parts, one by the 
other. Since @ multiplied by 5 e is equal to 114, therefore 
axb g+axg d+axd e=114; and taking from each side 
axb g, there will be axg d+axd e=ll4—axbg. Begd 


1 Comparo with Hindu algebra. Vij.-gan., § 180 and 142, 
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the quotient 10—a, there will arise 10—a+axd e=11l4— 





a 
axb g==114—10 a; since b g is equal to 10. Whence ax 
ad e=104—9 a. But de is the quotient a : wherefore 


' 10—a 
a =104—9 a. So that a®’=1040—194 a+9 a*. Re- 
10—a 
store diminished things (restaura res diminutas), and take one 
square from each side (et extrahe unum censum ab utraque 
parte), the remainder [494] is 8 a’+1040==194 a; and 
dividing by eight, a?4+130—=24} a; and resolving this ac- 








cording to rule, a—97—V ee Vacs —33==8: con- 
8 8 8 8 
sequently 10—a—2. 

Besides his great work on arithmetic and algebra, Leonardo 
was author of a separate treatise, as already intimated, on 
square numbers. Reference is formally made to it by Paciolo, 
who drew largely from this source, and who mentions Le quali 
domande (questions concerning square numbers) sone difficillis- 
sime quanto ala demonstratione dela practica: comme sa chi ben 
v’ a scrutinato. Maxime Leonardo Pisano in un particulare 
tractato che fa de quadratis numeris intitulato. Dove con 
grande sforzo se ingegna dare norma e regola a simih solutiont. 
Summa I, 4, 6. 

The directions for the solution of such problems being 
professedly taken by Paciolo chiefly from Leonardo, and 
the problems themselves which are instanced by him being 
probably so, it can be no difficult task to restore the lost 
work of Leonardo on this subject. The divination has ac- 
cordingly been attempted by Cossali, and with a considerable 
degree of success. (Origine, etc. dell’Algebra, c. 5.) 

Among problems of this sort which are treated by Paciolo 
after Leonardo, several are found in the current Arabic 
treatises ; others, which belong to the indeterminate analysis, 
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occur in the algebraic treatises of the Hindus; some, whic: 
are more properly Diophantine, may have been taken from the 
Arabic translation, or commentary, of the work of Diophantus. 
Leonardo’s endeavour to reduce the solution of such problems 
to general rule and system, according to Paciolo’s intimation 
of his efforts towards that end, must have been purely his 
own : as nothing systematic to this effect is to be found in the 
[495] Arabic treatises of algebra; and as he clearly had no 
communication through his Arab instructors, nor any know- 
ledge of the Hindu methods for the general resolution of in- 
determinate problems, simple or quadratic. 

Montucla, who had originally underrated the performance 
of Leonardo, seems to have finally conceded to it a merit 
rather beyond its desert, when he ascribes to that author the 
resolution of certain biquadratics as derivative equations of 
the second degree. The derivative rules were, according to 
Cardan’s affirmation, added to the original ones of Leonardo 
by an uncertain author; and placed with the principal by 
Paciolo. Cardan’s testimony in this respect is indeed not 
conclusive, as the passage in which the subject is mentioned is 
in other points replete with errors; attributing the invention 
of algebra to Muhammad son of Misa, and alleging the tes- 
timony of Leonardo to that point ; limiting Leonardo’s rules 
to four, and intimating that Paciolo introduced the derivative 
rules in the same place with the principal: all which is 
unfounded and contrary to the fact. Cossali, however, who 
seems to have diligently examined Leonardo’s remains, does 
not claim this honour for his author; but appears to admit 
Cardan’s position, that the derivative, or, as they are termed 
by Paciolo, the proportional equations, and rules for the 
solution of them, were devised by an uncertain author, and 
introduced by Paciolo into his compilation under a separate 
head: which actually is the case. (Summa, 8, 6, 2, etc.) 

In regard to the blunder, in which Montucla copied earlier 
writers, respecting the time when Leonardo of Pisa flourished, 
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he has defended himself (2nd edit. Additions) against the 
reprehension of Cossali, upon the plea, that he was not bound 
to know of manuscripts existing in certain libraries of Italy, 
which served to show the age in [496] which that author 
lived. The excuse is not altogether valid: for Targioni 
Tozzetti had announced to the public the discovery of the 
manuscripts in question, with the date, and a sufficient in- 
timation of the contents, several years before the first volumes 
of Montucla’s History of Mathematics appeared.} 

I am withheld from further animadversion on the negligence 
of an author who has in other respects deserved well of science, 
by the consideration, that equal want of research, and in the 
very same instance, has been manifested by more recent 
writers, and among our own countrymen. Even so lately as in 
the past year (1816) a distinguished mathematician, writing 
in the Encyclopsdia which bears the national appellation,® 
has relied on obsolete authorities and antiquated disquisitions 
concerning the introduction of the denary numerals into 
Europe, and shown total unacquaintance with what was made 
public sixty years ago by Targioni Tozzetti, and amply dis- 
cussed by Cossali in a copious work on the progress of algebra 
in Italy, and in an earlier one on the origin of arithmetic, 
published more than twenty years since: matter fully re- 
cognized by Montucla in his second edition, and briefly 
noticed in common biographical dictionaries.3 

In the article of the Encyclopedia to which reference has 
been just made, the author is not less unfortunate in all that he 
says concerning the Hindus and their arithmetical knowledge. 
He describes the Lilavati as ‘‘a short and [497] meagre 
performance headed with a silly preamble and colloquy of 
the gods.” (Where he got this colloquy is difficult to divine ; 

1 Targioni Tozzetti’s first volume bears date 1751. His sixth (the last of his 
first edition) 1754. Montucla’s first two volumes were published in 1758, 

2 Encycl. Brit. Supp. art. Arithmetic. 


3 Dict. Hist. par Chaudon et Dalandine: art. Leonard de Pise. 7 Rédit, 
(1789). Probably in earlier editions likewise. 
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the Lilévati contains none.) ‘The examples,” he says, “ are 
generally very easy, and only written on the margin with red 
ink.’ (Not so written in any one among the many copies 
collated or inspected.) ‘Of fractions,” he adds, ‘* whether 
decimal or vulgar, it treats not at all.” (See ch. 2, sect. 3, 
and ch. 4, sect. 2, also § 138.) 

He goes on to say, “‘ The Hindus pretend, that this arith- 
metical treatise was composed about the year 1185 of the 
Christian era, etc.”” Everything in that passage is erroneous. 
The date of the Lilavati is 1150, at the latest. The un- 
certainty of the age of a manuscript does not, as suggested, 
affect the cortainty of the date of the original composition. 
It is not true, as alleged, that the Oriental transcriber is 
accustomed to incorporate without scruple such additions in 
the text as he thinks fit. Nor is it practicable for him to do 
so with a text arranged in metre, of which the lines are 
numbered : as is the case with Sanskrit text-books in general. 
Collation demonstrates that no such liberty has been taken 
with the particular book in question. 

The same writer affirms, that ‘the Persians, though no 
longer sovereigns of Hindustan, yet display their superiority 
over the feeble Gentoos, since they generally fill the offices of 
the revenue, and have the reputation of being the most expert 
calculators in the East.” This is literally and precisely the 
reverse of the truth; as every one knows, who has read or 
heard anything concerning India. 

The author is not more correct when he asserts, that “it 
appears from a careful inspection of the manuscripts preserved 
in the different public libraries in Europe, that the Arabians 
were not acquainted with the denary numerals [498] before 
the middle of the thirteenth century of the Christian era.” 
Leonardo of Pisa had learned the Indian numerals from 
Arabian instruction in the twelfth century, and taught the 
use of them in the second vear of the thirteenth: and the 
Arabs were in possession of the Indian mode of computation 
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by these numerals so far back as the eighth century of the 
Christian era. 

To return to the subject. 

After Leonardo of Pisa, and before the invention of the 
art of printing, and publication of the first printed treatise on 
the science, by Paciolo, algebra was diligently cultivated by 
the Italian mathematicians ; it was publicly taught by pro- 
fessors ; treatises were written on it, and recurrence was again 
had to the Arabian source. A translation of ‘the Rule of 
Algebra’? (La Regola dell’ Algebra) from the Arabic into the 
language of Italy, by Guglielmo di Lunis, is noticed at the 
beginning of the Ragionamento di Algebra by Raffaelo 
Caracci, the extant manuscript of which is considered by an- 
tiquarians to be of the fourteenth century.? A translation of 
the original treatise of Muhammad ben Misa, the Khuwaraz- 
mite, appears to have been current in Italy ; and was seen at 
a later period by both Cardan and Bombelli3 Paolo della 
Pergola, Demetrio Bragadini, and Antonio Cornaro, are named 
by Paciolo as successively filling the professor’s chair at 
Venice ; the latter his own fellow-disciple. He himself taught 
algebra publicly at Peroscia at two different periods. In the 
preceding age a number of treatises on algorithm, some of 
them with that title: others, like Leonardo’s, entitled De 
Abaco, and [499] probably like his touching on algebra as 
well as arithmetic, were circulated. Paolo di Dagomari, in 
particular, a mathematician living in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, obtained the surname of Dell’ Abaco for his 
skill in the science of numbers, and is besides said to have been 
conversant with equations (whether algebraic or astronomical 
may indeed be questioned), as well as geometry.’ 

With the art of printing came the publication of Paciolo, and 
the subsequent history of the inventions in algebra by Italian 
masters, is too well known to need to be repeated in this place. 


1 See note N. 2 Cossali, Orig. etc. dell’ Algebra, vol. i. p. 7. 
> Ibid. vol. i. p. 9. Cardan, Ars Magna, 5. * Cossali, vol. i. p. 9. 
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M. 


ARITHMETICS OF DIOPHANTUS. 


Five copies of Diophantus, ots. three in the Vatican 
(Cossali, Orig. dell’ Alg. i. 4, § 2.); Xylander’s, supposed 
(Coss. ib. § 5.) to be the same with the Palatine inspected by 
Saumaise, though spoken of as distinct by Bachet (Epist. ad 
lect.); and the Parisian used by Bachet himself (7d.); all con- 
tain the same text. But one of the Vatican copies, believed 
to be that which Bombelli consulted, distributes a like portion 
of text into seven instead of six books. (Coss. id.§ 5.) In 
truth the division of manuscript books is very uncertain: and 
it is by no means improbable, that the remains of Diophantus, 
as we possess them, may be less incomplete, and constitute a 
larger portion of the thirteen books announced by him (Def. 
11), than is commonly reckoned. His treatise on polygon 
numbers, which is surmised to be one (and that the last) of the 
thirteen, follows, as it seems, the six (or [500] seven) books 
in the exemplars of the work, as if the preceding portion were 
complete. It is itself imperfect : but the manner is essentially 
different from that of the foregoing books: and the solution of 
problems by equations is no longer the object, but rather the 
demonstration of propositions. There appears no ground, 
beyond bare surmise, to presume, that the author, in the rest 
of the tracts relative to numbers, which fulfilled his promise of 
thirteen books, resumed the algebraic manner: or, in short, 
that the algebraic part of his performance is at all mutilated 
in the copies extant, which are considered to be all transcripts 
of a single imperfect exemplar. (Bachet, Ep. ad lect.) 

It is indeed alleged, that the resolution of compound equa- 
tions (two species left equal to one) which Diophantus pro- 
mises (Def. 11) to show subsequently, bears reference to a 
lost part of his work. But the author, after confining him 
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self to cases of simple equations (one species equal to one 
species) in the first three books, passes occasionally to com- 
pound equations (two species equal to one, and even two equal 
to two species) in the three following books. See iv. Q. 33; 
vi. Q. 6 and 19; and Bachet on Def. 11, and i. Q. 33. In 
various instances he pursues the solution of the problom, 
until he arrives at a final quadratic equation ; and, as in the 
case of a simple equation, he then merely states the value in- 
ferrible, without specifying the steps by which he arrives at the 
inference. See iv. Q. 23; vi. Q. 7,9 and 11. But, in other 
places, the steps are sufficiently indicated: particularly iv. Q. 
33 and 45; v. Q. 13; vi. Q. 24: and his method of resolving 
the equation is the same with the second of Brahmagupta’s 
rules for the resolution of quadratics (Brahm. 18, § 34). The 
first of the Hindu author’s rules, the same with Sridhara’s 
quoted by Bhdskara (Vij.-gan. § 131; Brahm. 18, § 32), 
differs from that of Nugnez (Nonius) quoted by [501] Bachet 
(on Dioph. i. 33), in dispensing with the preliminary step of 
reducing the square term to a single square: a preparation 
which the Arabs first introduced, as well as the distinction of 
three cases of quadratics: for it was practised neither by 
Diophantus, nor by the Hindu algebraists. 

Diophantus has not been more explicit, nor methodical, on 
simple, than on compound, equations. But there is no reason 
to conclude, that he returned to either subject in a latter part 
of his work, for the purpose of completing the instruction, or 
better explaining the method of conducting the resolution of 
those equations. Such does not seem to be the manner of his 
arithmetics, in which general methods and comprehensive rules 
are wanting, It is rather to be inferred, as Cossali does, from 
the compendious way in which the principles of Algebra are 
delivered, or alluded to, by him, that the determinate analysis 
was previously not unknown to the Greeks, wheresoever they | 
got it; and that Diophantus, treating of it cursorily as a 
matter already understood, gives all his attention to cases of 
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indeterminate analysis, in which perhaps he had no Greek 
precursor. (Coss. Orig. dell’ Alg.i.4,§ 10.) He certainly 
intimates, that some part of what he proposes to teach is new : 
laws pev ovv Soxel rd mpayua Svoyepéctepoy ereidn pare 
yvopiov dort. While in other places (Def. 10) he expects the 
student to be previously exercised in the algorithm of algebra. 
The seeming contradiction is reconciled by conceiving the 
principles to have been known; but the application of them 
to a certain class of problems concerning numbers to have 
been new. 

Concerning the probable antiquity of the Diophantine 
algebra, all that can be confidently affirmed is, that it is not 
of later date than the fourth century of Christ. Among the 
works of Hypatia, who was murdered [502] a.p. 415, as they 
are enumerated by Suidas, is a commentary on a work of a 
Diophantus, most likely this author. An epigram in the 
Greek anthologia (lib. ii. c. 22+) is considered with probability 
to relate to him: but the age of its author Lucillius is un- 
certain. Bachet observes, that, so far as can be conjectured, 
Lucillius lived about the time of Nero. This, however, is 
mere conjecture.’ 

Diophantus is posterior to Hypsicles, whom he cites in the 
treatise on polygon numbers. (Prop. 8.) This should 
furnish another fixed point. But the date of Hypsicles is not 
well determined. He is reckoned the author, or at least the 
reviser,®> of two books subjoined to Euclid’s elements, and 
numbered 14th and 15th. In the introduction, he makes 
mention of Apollonius, one of whose writings, which touched 
on the ratio of the dodecaedron and icosaedron inscribed in 
the same aphere, was considered by Basilides of Tyre, and by 
the father of him (Hypsicles), as incorrect, and was amended 
by them accordingly: but subsequently he (Hypsicles) met 
with another work of Apollonius, in which the investigation 


1 [xi. 103.] * (But. ef. ix. 672.] 
3 Tdrikhw't hukamd, cited by Casiri, Bibi. drab. Hisp., vol. i. p. 346. The 
Arabian author uses the word as/ah, ‘ amended.’ 
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of the problem was satisfactory, and the demonstration of the 
proposition correct. Here again Bachet observes, that, so far 
as can be conjectured, from the mamner in which he speaks of 
Apollonius, he must have lived not long after him. Cossali 
goes a little further: and conctudes, on the same grounds, that 
they were nearly contemporary. (Orig. dell’ Alg. i. 4, § 4.) 
The grounds seem inadequate to support any such conclusion : 
and all that can be certainly inferred is, that Hypsicles of 
Alexandria was posterior to Apollonius, who flourished in the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes: two hundred years before Christ. 

[503] Several persons of the name of Diophantus are 
noticed by Greek authors; but none whose place of abode, 
profession, or avocations, seem to indicate any correspondence 
with those of the mathematician and algebraist: one, a preotor 
of Athens, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, Zenobius, and 
Suidas; another, secretary of King Herod, put to death for 
forgery, as noticed by Tzetzes; and a third, the instructor of 
Libanius in eloquence, named by Suidas in the article con- 
cerning that sophist and rhetorician. 

The Armenian Abi'lfaraj places the algebraist Diophantus 
under the Emperor Julian. But it may be questioned, whether 
he has any authority for that date, besides the mention by 
Greek authors of a learned person of the name, the instructor 
of Libanius, who was contemporary with that Emperor. 

Upon the whole, however, it seems preferable to abide by 
the date furnished in a professed history, even an Arabic one, 
on a Grecian matter; and to consider Diophantus as con- 
temporary with the emperor Julian, about a.p. 865. That 
date is consistent with the circumstance of Hypatia writing 
a commentary on his works; and is not contradicted by any 
other fact, nor by the affirmation of any other writer besides 
Bombelli, on whose authority Cossali nevertheless relies. 

Bombelli, when he announced to the public the existence 
of a manuscript of Diophantus in the Vatican, placed the 
author under the emperor Antoninus Pius, without citing any 
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grounds. His general accuracy is, however, impeached by 
his assertion, that the Indian authors are frequently cited 
by Diophantus. No such quotations are found in the very 
manuscript of that author's work, which he is known to have 
consulted, and which has been purposely re-examined. (Coss. 
1. 4, § 4.) Bom[504]belli’s authority was, therefore, very 
properly rejected by Bachet, and should have been so by 
Cossali. 


N, 
PROGRESS AND PROFICIENCY OF THE ARABIANS IN ALGEBRA,! 


In the reign of the second Abbasside Khalif Almansur, and 
in the 156th year of the Hijra (a.p. 773), as is related in the 
preface to the astronomical tables of Ben al Adami, published 
by his continuator Al Kasim in 308 u. (a.p. 920), an Indian 
astronomer, well versed in the science which he professed, 
visited the Court of the Khalif, bringing with him tables of the 
equations of planets according to the mean motions, with ob- 
servations relative to both solar and lunar eclipses and the 
ascension of the signs; taken, as he affirmed, from tables 
computed by an Indian prince, whose name, as the Arabian 
author writes it, was Phighar. The Khalif, embracing the 
opportunity thus happily presented to him, commanded the 
book to be translated into Arabic, and to be published for a 
guide to the Arabians in matters pertaining to the stars. The 
task devolved on Muhammad ben Ibréhim Alfazaéri; whose 
version is known to astronomers by the name of the greater 
Sind-hind, or Hind-sind, for the term occurs written both 
ways.* It signifies, according to the same author Ben al 


1 (Cf. also Woepcke’s Recherches sur l'histoire des Sciences Mathématiques 
ches lea Orientauz, Journ, Astatique, 1854-5, and his edition of Omar al Khay- 
yami, 1851, and Extratt du Fakhri, 1853.] 

® Casiri, Bibl. Arab. Hiep. citing Bibl. Arab. Phil. (T&rikhu’l hukam4), vol. i. 
P- 428, voce Alphaz&ri. 
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Adami, the revolving ages, Ad dahr ad ddhir ; which Casiri 
translates perpetuum eternumque.} 

No Sanskrit term of similar sound occurs, bearing a signi- 
fication reconcilable to the Arabic interpretation. If a [505] 
conjecture is to be hazarded, the original word may have 
been Siddhanta.? Other guesses might be proposed, partly 
combining sound with interpretation, and taking for a ter- 
mination sindhu ‘ocean,’ which occurs in titles now familiar for 
works relative to the regulation of time, as Kala-sindhu, 
Samaya-sindhu, etc., or adhering exclusively to sound, as Indu- 
sindhu, or Indu-siddhanta; the last a title of the same im- 
port with Soma-siddhanta still current. But whatever may 
have been the name, the system of astronomy which was made 
known to the Arabs, and which is by them distinguished by 
the appellation in question, appears to have been that which is 
contained in the Brahma-siddhaénta, and which is taught in 
Brahmagupta’s revision of it. This fact is deducible from the 
number of elapsed days between the beginning of planetary 
motions and the commencement of the present age of the 
world, according to the Indian reckoning, as it is quoted by 
the astrologer of Balkh, Abi Ma’shar, and which precisely 
agrees with Brahmagupta. The astrologer does not indeed 
specify which of the Indian systems he is citing. But it is 
distinctly affirmed by later Arabian authorities, that only one 
of the three Indian doctrines of astronomy was understood by 
the Arabs ; and that they had no knowledge of the other two 
beyond their names.? Besides, Aryabhatta and the Arka- 
siddhanta, the two in question, would have furnished very 
different numbers. 

' Ibid, vol. i. p. 426, voce Katka. Sind and Hind likewise signify, in the 
Arabian writers, the hither and remoter India. D’Herbelot, Bibi. Orient. p. 415. 

2 [Reinaud (Meém. p. 331) quotes from Albiranf, ‘‘ Our word Sind-hind answers 
to what the Hindus call Sidhdnd. This word properly means ‘ what is straight 
and does not bend, what cannot be altered.’”’ This definition exactly agrees 
with siddhdnta, ‘demonstrated conclusion,’ ‘certain truth.’] 


3 Térikhwl hukamd, cited by Casiri, Bibl, Arab, Hisp., vol. i. p. 426, voce 
Katka, 
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The passage of Abi Ma'shar, to which reference has been 
now made, is remarkable, and even important; and, as it has 
been singularly misunderstood and grossly misquoted by 
Bailly, in his Astronomie Ancienne (p. 302), it may be 
necessary to cite it at full length in this place« [506] It 
occurs at the end of the fourth tract (and not, as Bailly 
quotes, the beginning of the fifth), in Ab& Ma'shar’s work on 
the conjunctions of planets. The author there observes, that 
‘the Indians reckoned the beginning [of the world] on 
Sunday, at sunrise (or, to quote from the Latin version, Et 
sestimaverunt Indi quod principium fuit die dominica sole 
ascendente); and between that day and the day of the de- 
Juge (et est inter eos, s. inter illum diem et diem diluvii) 
720,634,442,715 days equivalent to 1,900,340,938! Persian 
years and 344 days. The deluge happened on Friday (et fuit 
diluvium die Veneris) 27th day of Rabe Ist, which is 29 
from Cibat and 14 from Adristinich. Between the deluge and 
the first day of the year in which the Hijra occurred (fuerunt 
ergo inter diluvium et primum diem anni in quo fuit A lhegira) 
3837 years and 268 days; which will be, according to the 
years of the Persians, 3725 years and 348 days. And 
between the deluge and the day of Jesdagir (Yazdajird) king 
of the Persians, from the beginning of whose reign the Per- 
sians took their era, . . . . 3735 years, 10 months, and 22 
days.’ The author proceeds with the comparison of the eras 
of the Persians and Arabians, and those of Alexander and 
Philip; and then concludes the treatise: completi sunt qua- 
tuor tractatus, Deo adjuvante. 

Bailly’s reference to this passage is in the following words. 
‘ Albumasar* rapporte que selon les Indiens, il s’est écoulé 
720,634,442,715 jours entre le déluge et l’époque de lhégire. 


1 There is something wanting in the number of years: which is deficient at 
the third place. Both editions of the translation (Augsburg 1489, Venice 16164) 
give the same words. 

* De Magn. Conj. Traité v, au commencement. 
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Tl en conclut, on ne sait trop comment, qu’il s'est écoulé 3725 
ans dans cet intervalle: ce qui placeroit [507] le déluge 3103 
ans avant J. C. précisément a |’époque chronologique et as- 
tronomique des Indiens. Mais Albumasar ne dit point com- 
ment il estq@arvenu 4 égaler ces deux nombres de 3725 ans et 
de 720,634,442,715 jours. —Ast. anc. ecl. liv. i. § xvii. 

Now on this it is to be observed, that Bailly makes the 
ante-diluvian period between the Sunday on which the world 
began and the Friday on which the deluge took place, com- 
prising 720,634,442,715 days, to be the same with the post- 
diluvian period, from the deluge to the Hijra; and that he 
quotes the author, as unaccountably rendering that number 
equivalent to 3725 years, though the text expressly states 
more than 1,900,000,000 years. The blunder is the more in- 
excusable, as Bailly himself remarked the inconsistency, and 
should therefore have re-examined the text which he cited, to 
verify his quotation. 

Major Wilford,! relying on the correctness of Bailly’s quo- 
tation, concluded that the error originated with either the 
transcriber or translator. But in fact the mistake rested 
solely with the citer: as he would have found if his attention 
had been drawn to the more correct quotation in Anquetil du 
Perron’s letter prefixed to his Recherches Hist. et Géog. sur 
[Inde, inserted in Bernoulli's second volume of Desc. de 
l’Inde (p. xx). But, though Anquetil is more accurate than 
Bailly in quotation, he is not more successful in his inferences, 
guesses, and surmises. For he strangely concludes from a 
passage which distinctly proves the use of the great cycle of 
the kalpa by the Indian astronomers to whom Abu Ma'shar 
refers, that they were on the contrary unacquainted in those 
days with a less cycle, which is comprehended in it. So little 
did he understand the Indian periods, that he infers from a 
specified [508] number of elapsed days and correspondent 


1 As, Res., vol. x. p. 117. 
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years, reckoned from the beginning of the great cycle which 
dates from the supposed moment of the commencement of the 
world, that they knew nothing of a subordinate period, which 
is one of the elements of that cycle. Nor is he nearer the 
truth, but errs as much the other way, in his conjecture, that 
the number of solar years stated by Abi Ma‘shar relates to 
the duration of a life of Brahm&4, comprising a hundred of 
that deity’s years. 

In short, Anquetil’s conclusions are as erroneous as Bailly’s 
premises. The discernment of Mr. Davis, to whom the 
passage was indicated by Major Wilford, anticipated the cor- 
rection of this blunder of Bailly, by restoring the text with 
a conjectural emendation worthy of his sagacity.' 

The name of the Indian author from whom Abi Ma‘shar 
derived the particulars which he has furnished, is written by 
Bailly, Kankaraf; taken, as he says, from an ancient Arabic 
writer, whose work is subjoined to that of Messala, published 
at Nuremberg by Joachim Heller in 1648.2 The Latin trans- 
lation of Messahala (Mé4-sha’-Allah) was edited by Joachim 
Heller at Nuremberg in 1549: but it is not followed, in the 
only copy accessible to me, by the work of any other Arabic 
author ; and the quotation consequently has not been verified. 
D’Herbelot writes the name variously ; Kankah or Cancah, 
Kenker or Kankar, and Kengheh or Kanghah;* to which 
Reiske and Schultens, from further research, add another 
varia[ 509 |tion, Kengch ; * which is not of Arabic but Persian 
orthography. Casiri, by a difference of the diacritical point, 
reads from the Tarikhu’] hukamé, and transcribes, Katka.® 
That the same individual is all along meant, clearly appears 


1 As. Res., vol. ix. p. 242. Appendix to an Essay of Major Wilford. 

* Astr. Anc. p. 3038. 

3 Bibl. Or. Art. Cancah al Hendi, and Kenker al Hendi. Also Ketab Menazel 
al Camar and Ketab al Keranat. 

* Bibl. Or. (1777-79), vol. iv. p. 725. Should be Kengeh: a like error occurs 
p. 727, where sharch is put for shareh, 

§ Bibl. Arab, Hisp., vol. i. p. 426. 
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from the correspondence of the works ascribed to him; 
especially his treatise on the greater and less conjunctions of 
the planets, which was imitated by Abi Ma'shar. 

Amidst so much diversity in the orthography of the word 
it is difficulteto retrieve the original name, without too much 
indulgence in conjecture. Kanka, which comes nearest to the 
Arabic corruption, is in Sanskrit a proper name among other 
significations ; but it does not occur as the appellation of any 
noted astrologer among the Hindus. Garga does; and, as 
the Arabs have not the soft guttural consonant, they must 
widely corrupt that sound; yet Kanghar and Kankah seem 
too remote from it to allow it to be proposed as a conjectural 
restoration of the Indian name. 

To return to the more immediate subject of this note. The 
work of Alfazari, taken from the Hindu astronomy, continued 
to be in general use among the Muhammadans, until the time 
of Alm&min ; for whom it was epitomized by Muhammad ben 
Masa al Khuwarazmi; and his abridgment was thenceforward 
known by the title of the less Sind-hind. It appears to have 
been executed for the satisfaction of Almamun before this 
prince’s accession to the Khildfat, which took place early in 
the third century gf the Hijra and ninth of Christ. The 
same author compiled similar astronomical tables of his own ; 
wherein he professed to amend the Indian tables which fur- 
nished the [510] mean motions; and he is said to have taken 
for that purpose equations from the Persian astronomy, some 
other matters from Ptolemy, and to have added something of 
his own on certain points. His work is reported to have been 
well received by both Hindus and Muhammadans: and the 
greater tables, of which the compilation was commenced in the 
following age, by Ben al Adami and completed by Al K4sim, 
were raised upon the like foundation of Indian astronomy : 
and were long in general use among the Arabs, and by them 
deemed excellent. Another and earlier set of astronomical 
tables, founded on the Indian system called Sind-hind, was 
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eompiled by Habash, an astronomer of Baghdad; who flourished 
in the time of the khalif Alm4min.! Several others, similarly 
founded on the mean motions, furnished by the same Indian 
system, were published in the third century of the Hijra, or 
earlier: particularly those of Fazl ben Hatim Nérizi; and 
Al Hasan ben Misbah.? 

It was no doubt at the same period, while the Arabs were 
gaining a knowledge of one of the Indian systems of as- 
tronomy, that they became apprized of the existence of two 
others. No intimation at least occurs of any different specific 
time or more probable period, when the information was likely 
to be obtained by them, than that in which they were busy 
with the Indian astronomy, according to one of the three 
systems that prevailed among the Hindus; as the author 
of the Térikhu’l hukamé, quoted by Casiri, affirms. The 
writer, whose compilation is of the twelfth century,’ observes, 
that ‘owing to the distance [511] of countries and impedi- 
ments to intercourse, scarcely any of the writings of the 
Hindus had reached the Arabians. There are reckoned,’ he 
adds, ‘three celebrated systems (mazhab) of astronomy among 
them ; namely Sind and hind; A’rjabahar, and A’rkand :4 one 
only of which has been brought to us, namely, the Sind-hind: 
which most of the learned Schssantis have followed.’ 
After naming the authors of astronomical tables founded on 
that basis, and assigning the interpretation of the Indian 
title, and quoting the authority of Ben al Adami, the com- 
piler of the -latest of those tables mentioned by him, he goes 
on to say, that ‘of the Indian sciences no other communica- 
tions have been received by us (Arabs), but a treatise on 
music, of which the title in Hindi is Biydphar, and the signi- 


1 Térikhu’'l hukdmd, Casiri, vol.i. pp. 426 and 428, Abd’ lfaraj, ed. Pococke, 161. 

® Casiri, vol. i. pp. 413 and 421. 

> He flourished in 695 u. (a.p. 1198), as appears from passages of his work. 
MS. MDCCLXAIII. Lib. Esc. pp. 74 and 316. Casiri, vol. ii. p. 332. 

* Casiri, vol. i, pp. 426 and 428. The Kashfu'l sunin specifies three astro- 
nomical systems of the Hindus under the same names. 
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fication of that title “fruit of knowledge;” 1! the work en- 
titled Kalilah and Dimnah, upon ethics; and a book of 
numerical computation, which Aba Jafar Muhammad ben 
Misa al Khuwdrazmi amplified (dasa¢), and which is a most 
expeditious and concise method, and testifies the ingenuity and 
acuteness of the Hindus.’ 

The book, here noticed as a treatise on ethics, is the well- 
known collection of fables of Pilpai or Bidpai, (Sanskrit Vaid- 
yapriya) ; and was translated from the Pehlevi version into 
Arabic, by command of the same Abbasside Khalif Almansir, 
who caused an Indian astronomical treatise to be translated 
into the Arabian tongue. The Arabs, however, had other 
communications of portions of Indian science, which the 
author of the Tarikhu’l hukamaé has in this place overlooked ; 
especially upon medicine, on which [512] many treatises, 
general and particular, were translated from the Indian tongue. 
For instance, a tract upon poisons by Shanak (Sanskrit 
Charaka ?), of which an Arabic version was made for the 
Khalif Almamiun, by his preceptor “Abbas ben Sa‘id Jauhari. 
Also a treatise on medicine and on materia medica in par- 
ticular, which bears the name of Shashurd (Sanskrit Susruta) : 
and numerous others.’ 

The Khuwdrazmite Muhammad ben Masa, who is named 
as having made known to the Arabians the Indian method of 
computation, is the same who is recognized by Arabian authors 
with almost a common consent (Zakariya of Kasbin, etc.) as 
the first who wrote upon algebra. His competitor for the 
honour of priority is Abi Kamil Shuja’ ben Aslam, surnamed 
the Egyptian arithmetician (Hasib al Misri) ; whose treatise 
on algebra was commented by ‘Ali ben Ahmad al ‘Amrani of 


1 Sans. Vidydphala, fruit of science. 
2 Introd. Rem. to the Hitopadesa [p. 148 of the present volume]. 


3 D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. Ketab al samoun, Ketab Sendhaschat, Ketab al 
sokkar, Ketab Schaschourd al Hendi, Ketab Rai al Hendi, Ketab Noufschal al 
Hendi, Ketab al akakir, etc. 
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Muéalla ;' and who is said by D’Herbelot to have been the 
first among learned Musulmans, that wrote upon this branch 
of mathematics.2 The commentator is a writer of the tenth 
century ; the date of his decease being recorded as of 344 x. 
(A.D. 955), The age in which his author flourished, or the 
date of his text, is not furnished by any authority which 
has been consulted; and unless some evidence be found, 
showing that he was anterior to the Khuwdrazmi, we may 
abide by the historical authority of Zakariya of Kasbin; and 
consider the Khuwarazmi as the [513] earliest writer on 
algebra in Arabic. Next was the celebrated Alchindus (Abt 
Yusaf Alkindi), contemporary with the astrologer Abi 
Ma'shar, in the third century of the Hijra and ninth of the 
Christian era,‘ an illustrious philosopher, versed in the sciences 
of Greece, of India, and of Persia, and author of several 
treatises upon numbers, In the prodigious multitude of his 
writings, upon every branch of science, one is specified as a 
tract on Indian computation (Hisdbw'l hindt): others occur 
with titles which are understood by Casiri to relate to algebra, 
and to the ‘finding of hidden numbers ;” but which seem 
rather to appertain to other topics.© It is, however, presum- 
able, that one of the works composed by him did treat of 
algebra as a branch of the science of computation. His pupil, 
Ahmad ben Muhammad of Sarkhas in Persia (who flourished 
in the middle of the third century of the Hijra, for he died in 
286 H.), was author of a complete treatise of computation 
embracing algebra with arithmetic. About the same time a 
treatise of algebra was composed by Abdi Hanifah Daindéwari, 
who lived till 290 H. (a.p. 903.) 


1 Tdrtkhu'l hukamd, Casiri, vol. i. p. 410. 

3 Bibl. Orient. 482. Also 226 and 494. No grounds are specified, Ibn Khal- 
kan and Haji Khalfah, whom he very commonly follows, have been searched in 
vain for authority on this point. 

3 Tur. Casiri, vol. i. p. 410. 

* Abi’lfaraj; Pococke, p. 179. 

§ Térikhwl hukamd ; Casiri, vol. i. pp. 353—360. 
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At a later period Abi’lwafé Buzjani, a distinguished mathe- 
matician, who flourished in the fourth century of the Hijra, 
between the years 348, when he commenced his studies, and 
388, the date of his demise, composed numerous tracts on 
computation, among which are specified several commentaries 
on algebra: one of them on the treatise of the Khuwarazmite 
upon that subject: another on a less noticed treatise by Abu 
Yahya, whose lectures he had attended: an interpretation 
(whether commentary or paraphrase may perhaps be doubted) 
of the work of Diophantus: demonstrations of the proposi- 
tions contained [514] in that work: a treatise on numerical 
computation in general: and several tracts on particular 
branches of this subject.! 

A question has been raised, as just now hinted, whether 
this writer’s interpretation of Diophantus 1s to be deemed a 
translation or a commentary. The term which is here em- 
ployed in the Taérikhu'l hukama (¢a/sir, paraphrase,) and that 
which Abi’lfaraj uses upon the same occasion (fassar, inter- 
preted,) are ambiguous. Applied to the relation between 
works in the same language, the term, no doubt, implies a 
gloss or comment; and is so understood in the very same 
passage where an interpretation of the Khuwérazmite’s 
treatise, and another of Abu Yahy4’s, were spoken of. But, 
where a difference of language subsists, it seems rather to 
intend a version, or at least a paraphrase, than mere scholia; 
and is employed by the same author in a passage before cited,? 
where he gives the Arabic signification of a Hindi term. That 
Buzjani’s performance is to be deemed a translation, appears 
to be fairly inferable from the separate mention of the de- 
monstration of the propositions in Diophantus, as a distinct 
work: for the latter seems to be of the nature of a commen- 
tary; and the other, consequently, is the more likely to have 
been a version, whether literal or partaking of paraphrase. 


1 Tdrikhu'l hukamd ; Casiri, vol. i. p. 488. 
2 Ibid, vol. i. p. 426, Art. Katka, 
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Besides, there is no mention, by an Arabian writer, of an 
earlier Arabic translation of Diophantus; and the Buzjani 
was not likely to be the commentator in Arabic of an untrans- 
lated book. D’Herbelot then may be deemed correct in 
naming him as the translator of the arithmetics of Dio- 
phantus; and Cossali, examining a like question, arrives at 
nearly the same conclusion ; namely, that the Buzjéni [515] 
was the translator, and the earliest, as well as the expositor, of 
Diophantus. (Orig. dell’ Alg., vol. i. p.175.) The version 
was probably made soon after the date which Abd’lfaraj 
assigns to it, 848 Hu. (a.p. 969), which more properly is the 
date of the commencement of the translator's mathematical 
studies. ; 

From all these facts, joined with other circumstances to be 
noticed in progress of this note, it is inferred, lst, That the 
acquaintance of the Arabs with the Hindu astronomy is traced 
to the middle of the second century of the Hijra, in the reign 
of Almansir, upon authority of Arabian historians citing 
that of the preface of ancient astronomical tables; while their 
knowledge of the Greek astronomy does not appear to have 
commenced until the subsequent reign of Haran Arrashid, 
when a translation of the Almajist is said to have been exe- 
cuted under the auspices of the Barmacide Yahya ben Khalid, 
by Aba Iliy4n and Salm4, employed for the purpose. 2ndly, 
That they were become conversant in the Indian method of 
numerical computation within the second century; that is, 
before the beginning of the reign of Alm&mun, whose ac- 
cession to the Khildfat took place in 205 H. 38rdly, That the 
first treatise on algebra in Arabic was published in his reign ; 
but their acquaintance with the work of Diophantus is not 
traced by any historical facts collected from their writings 
to a period anterior to the middle of the fourth century of 
the Hijra, when Abd’lwafé Buzjani flourished. 4thly, That 
Muhammad ben Misa Khuwdrazmi, the same Arabic author 

1 Casiri, vol. i., p. 349. 
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who, in the time of Alm4min, and before his accession, 
abridged an earlier astronomical work taken from the Hindus, 
and who published a treatise on the Indian method of numeri- 
cal computation, is the first [516] also who’ furnished the 
Arabs with g knowledge of algebra, upon which he expressly 
wrote, and in that Khalif’s reign, as will be more particularlv 
shown as we proceed. 

A treatise of algebra bearing his name, it may be here re- 
marked, was in the hands of the Italian algebraists, translated 
into the Italian language, not very long after the introduction 
of the science into that country by Leonardo of Pisa. It 
appears to have been secn at a later period both by Cardan 
and by Bombelli. No manuscript of that version is, how- 
ever, now extant; or at least known to be so. 

Fortunately, a copy of the Arabic original is preserved 

the Bodleian collection. It is the manuscript marked 
OCMXVIII. Hunt. 214 folio, and bearing the date of the 
transcription 743 H. (a.p. 1342). The rules of the library, 
though access be readily allowed, preclude the study of any 
book which it contains, by a person not enured to the tem- 
perature of apartments unvisited by artificial warmth. This 
impediment to the examination of the manuscript in question 
has been remedied by the assistance of the under librarian, 
Mr. Alexander Nicoll, who has furnished ample extracts pur- 
posely transcribed by him from the manuscript. This has 
made it practicable to ascertain the contents of the book, and 
to identify the work as that in which the Khuwérazm{ taught 
the principles of algebra; and consequently to compare the 
state of the science, as it was by him taught, with its utmost 
progress in the hands of the Muhammadans, as exhibited in 
an elementary work of not very ancient date, which is to this 
time studied among Asiatic Musulmans. 

I allude to the Ahuldsatwl hisdb of Bahdu ’d din, an 
author who lived between the years 953 and 1031 4. The 

1 [This was edited and translated by Rosen in 1831.] 
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Arabic text, with a Persian commbntary, has been printed 
in Oalcutta; and a summary of its contents had been pre- 
[517]viously given by Mr. Strachey in his “ Early History 
of Algebra,” in which, as in his other exertions for the inves- 
tigation of Hindu and Arabian algebra, his zeal surmounted 
great difficulties, while his labours have thrown much light 
upon the subject} 

The title-page of the manuscript above described, as well as 
a marginal note on it, and the author’s preface, all concur in 
declaring it the work of Muhammad ben Musa Khuwarazmi: 
and the mention of the Khalif Almamin in that preface 
establishes the identity of the author, whose various works, 
as is learned from Arabian historians, were composed by 
command, or with encouragement, of that Khalif, partly be- 
fore his accession, and partly during his reign. 

The preface, a transcript of which was supplied by the 
care of Mr. Nicoll, has been examined at my request by 
Colonel John Baillie. After perusing it with him, I am 
enabled to affirm, that it intimates ‘encouragement from 
the Jmdm Alm&émin, Commander of the Faithful, to com- 
pile a compendious treatise of calculation by algebra; ”’ terms 
which amount not only to a disclaimer of any pretensions 
to the invention of the algebraic art, but which would, to 
my apprehension, as to that of the distinguished Arabic 
scholar consulted, strongly convey the idea of the pre-exist- 
ence of ampler treatises upon algebra im the same lancuage 
(Arabic), did not the marginal note above cited distinctly 
assert this to be ‘‘the first treatise composed upon algebra 
among the faithful,”—an assertion corroborated by the similar 
affirmation of Zakariya of Kasbin, and other writers of Arabian 
history. Adverting, however, to that express affirmation, 
the author must be here under[518]stood as declaring that 
he compiled (adlaf is the verb used by him) the treatise upon 


’ See Bija Ganita, or Algebra of the Hindus, London, 1813; Hutton’s 
Math. Dict., ed. 1815, Art. Algebra; and As. Res., vol. xii. p. 159. 
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algebra from books in some other language: doubtless, then, 
in the Indian tongue, as it has been already shown that he 
was conversant with Hindu astronomy, and Hindu computa- 
tion and account. 

It may be right to notice that the title of the manuscript 
denominates the author, Abi ‘abdallah Muhammad ben Misa 
al Khuwérazmi, differing in the first part of the name from 
the designation which occurs in one passage of the Tdrikhw’/- 
hukamd, quoted by Casiri, where the Khuwdérazmi Muham- 
mad ben Misa is called Abi Jaf‘ar.! But that is not a 
sufficient ground for questioning the samoness of persons and 
genuineness of the work, as the Khuwarazmi is not usually 
designated by either of those additions, or by any other of 
that nature taken from the name of offspring: and error may 
be presumed, most probably on the part of the Egyptian 
author of the TarikhwJl-hukamd, since the addition which he 
introduces, that of Abu Jafar, belongs to Muhammad ben 
Misa ben Shakir, a very different person; as appears from 
another passage of the same Egyptian’s compilation? 

The following is a translation of the Khuwérazmi’s direc- 
tions for the solution of equations, simple and compound, a 
topic which he enters upon at no great distanee from the 
commencement of the volume, having first treated of unity 
and number in general. 

‘I found that the numbers, of which there is need in come 
putation by restoration and comparison,’ are of three kinds ; 
namely, roots, and squares, and simple number relative to 
neither root nor square. A root is the whole of thing mul- 
tiplied by [root] itself, consisting of unity, or [519] numbers 
ascending, or fractions descending. A square is the whole 
amount of root multiplied into itself; and simple number is 
the whole that is denominated by the number, without re- 
ference to root or square. 


1 Casiri, vol. i. p. 428. 3 Casiri, vol. i. p. £18. 
3 Hisdbu'l jabr wa al mukdbalah. 
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‘Of these three kinds, which are equal, some to some, the 
cases are these: for instance, you say “squares are equal tuo 
roots;”’ and “squares are equal to numbers; ” and “roots 
are equal to numbers.” 

‘As to the case in which squares are equal to roots; for 
example, “a square is equal to five roots of the same: ”’ the 
root of the square is five; and the square is twenty-five: and 
that is equivalent to five times its root. 

‘So you say “‘a third of the square is equal to four roots :™ 
the whole square then is equal to twelve roots; and that is a 
hundred and forty-four ; its root is twelve. 

‘Another example: you say “five squares are equal to ten 
roots.” Then one square is equal to two roots: and the root 
of the square is two ; and the square is four. 

‘In like manner, whether the squares be many or few, they 
are reduced to a single square: and as much is done to the 
equivalent in roote; reducing it to the like of that to which 
the square has been brought. 

‘Case in which squares are equal to numbers: for instance, 
you say, ‘the square is equal to nine.” Then that is the 
square, and the root is three. And you say, “five squares 
are equal to eighty: ” then one square is a fifth of eighty ; and 
that is sixteen. And, if you say, “the half of the square is 
equal to eighteen:” then the square is equal to thirty-six ; 
and its root is six. 

‘In like manner, with all squares affirmative and negative, 
you reduce them to a single square. If there be less than a 
single square, you add thereto, until the square be quite com- 
plete. Do as much with the equivalent in numbers. 

[520] ‘Case in which roots are equal to number: for in- 
stance, you say, ‘the root equals three in number.” Then 
the root is three; and the square, which is raised therefrom, 
is nine. And, if you say, “four roots are equal to twenty; ” 
then a single root is equal to five; and the square, that is 
raised therefrom, is twenty-five. And, if you say, ‘the half 
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of the root is equal to ten:” then the [whole] root is equal to 
twenty; and the square, which is raised therefrom, is four 
hundred. 

‘I found that, with these three kinds, namely, roots, squares, 
and number compound, there will be three compound sorts 
[of equation]; that is, square and roots equal to number; 
squares and number equal to roots; and roots and number 
equal to squares. 

‘As for squares and roots, which are equal to number: for 
example, you say, ‘“squaro, and ten roots of the same, amount 
to the sum of thirty-nine.” Then the solution of it is: you 
halve the roots; and that in the present instance yields five. 
Then you multiply this by its like, and the product is twenty- 
five. Add this to thirty-nine: the sum is sixty-four, Then 
take the root of this, which is eight, and subtract from it 
half the roots, namely, five; the remainder is three. It is the 
root of the square which you required ; and the square is nine. 

‘In like manner, if two squares be specified, or three, or 
less, or more, reduce them to a single square; and reduce the 
roots and number therewith to the like of that to which you 
reduced the square. 

‘For example, you say, “two squares and ten roots are 
equal to forty-eight dirhams ;” and the meaning is, any two 
[such] squares, when they are summed, and unto them is 
added the equivalent of ten times the root of one of them, 
amount to the total of forty-eight dirhams. Then you must 
reduce the two squares to a single square: and [521] as- 
suredly you know, that one of two squares is a moiety of both. 
Then reduce the whole thing in the instance to its half: and 
it is as much as to say, a square and five roots are equal to 
twenty-four dirhams ; and the meaning is, any [such] square, 
when five of its roots are added to it, amounts to twenty-four. 
Then halve the roots, and the moiety is two and a half. 
Multiply that by its like, and the product is six and a 
quarter. Add this to twenty-four, the sum is thirty dirhams 
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and a quarter, Extract the root, it is five anda half. Sub- 
tract from this the moiety of the roots; that is, two and 
a half: the remainder is three. It is the root of the square: 
and the square is nine. 

‘In like manner, if it be said “half of the square and five 
roots are equal to twenty-eight dirhams;’’ it signifies, that, 
when you add to the moiety of any [such] square the equiva- 
lent of five of its roots, the amount is twenty-eight dirhams. 
Then you desire to complete your square so as it shall amount 
to one whole square; that is, to double it. Therefore double 
it, and double what you have with it; as well as what is equal 
thereunto. Then a square and ten roots are equal to fifty-six 
dirhams. Add half the roots multiplied by itself, twenty-five, 
to fifty-six; and the sum is eighty-one. Extract the root of 
this, it is nine. Subtract from this the moiety of the roots; 
that is, five: the remainder is four. It is the root of the 
square which you required: and the square is sixteen ; and its 
moiety is eight. 

‘Proceed in like manner with all that comes of squares and 
roots; and what number equals them. 

‘As for squares and number, which are equal to roots; for 
example, you say, ‘“‘a square and twenty-one are equal to 
ten of its roots: ”’ the meaning of which is, any [such] square, 
when twenty-one dirhams are added to it, amounts [522] to 
what is the equivalent of ten roots of that square: then the 
solution is, halve the roots; and the moiety is five. Multiply 
this by itself; the product is twenty-five. Then subtract 
from it twenty-one, the number specified with the square: 
the remainder is four. Extract its root; which is two. Sub- 
tract this from the moiety of the roots; that is, from five: 
the remainder is three. It is the root of the square which 
you required: and the square is nine. Or, if you please, you 
may add the rout to the moiety of the roots: the sum is seven. 
It is the root of the square which you required; and the 
square is forty-nine. 
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‘When a case occurs to you which you bring under this 
head, try its answer by the sum: and, if that do not serve, 
it certainly will by the difference. This head is wrought both 
by the sum and by the difference. Not so either of the others 
of three cases requiring for their solution that the root be 
halved. And know, that, under this head, when the roots 
have been halved, and the moiety has been multiplied by its 
like, if the amount of the product be less than the dirhams 
which are with the square, then the instance is impossible; 
and, if it be equal to the dirhams between them, the root of 
the square is like the moiety of the roots, without either ad- 
dition or subtraction. 

‘In every instance where you have two squares, or more or 
less, reduce to a single square, as I explained under the first 
head. 

‘As for roots and number, which are equal to squares: for 
example, you say, “three roots and four in number are equal 
to a square:”’ the solution of it is, halve the roots: and the 
moiety will be one and a half. Multiply this by its like, 
[the product is two and a quarter. Add it to four, the sum 
is six and a quarter. Extract the root, which is two and 
a half. To this add the moiety of the [523] roots: the sum 
is four. It is the root of the square which you required: and 
the square is sixteen. }’ 

The author returns to the subject in a distinct chapter, 
which is entitled, “On the six cases of Algebra.” A short 
extract from it may suffice. 

‘The first of the six cases. For example, you say, “you 
divide ten into two parts, and multiply one of the two parts 
by the other: then you multiply one of them by itself, and 
the produet of this multiplication into itself is equal to four 
times that of one of the parts by the other.” 

‘Solution. Make one of the two parts thing, and the other 
ten less thing: then multiply ¢hing by ten less thing, and the 
product will be ten things less a square. Multiply by four; 
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for you said “four times:” it will be four times the product 
of one part by the other; that is, forty things less four squares. 
Now multiply thing by thing, which is one of the parts by 
itself: the result is, square equal to forty ¢hings less four 
squares. Then restore it in the four squares, and add it to 
the one square. There will be forty things equal to five 
squares; and a single square is equal to eight roots. It is 
sixty-four; and its root is eight: and that is one of the two 
parts, which was multiplied into itself: and the remainder of 
ten is two; and that is the other part. Thus has this instance 
been solved under one of the six heads: and that is the case 
of squares equal to roots. 

‘The second case. ‘‘ You divide ten into two parts, and 
multiply the amount of a part into itself. Then multiply ten 
into itself; and the product of this multiplication of ten into 
itself, is equivalent to twice the product of the part taken into 
itself, and seven-ninths: or it is equivalent to six times and 
a quarter the product of the other part taken into itself.” 

‘Solution. Make one of the parts thing, and the other 
[524] ten less thing. Then you multiply thing into itself: 
it is a square. Next by two and seven-ninths: the product 
will be two squares, and seven-ninths of a square. Then 
multiply ten into itself, and the product is a hundred. Re- 
duce it to a single square, the result is nine twenty-fifths ; 
that is, a fifth and four-fifths of a fifth. Take a fifth of a 
hundred and four-fifths of a fifth; the quotient is thirty-six, 
which is equal to one square. Then extract the root, which 
is six. It is one of the two parts; and the other is un- 
doubtedly four. Thus you solve this instance under one of 
the six heads: and that is ‘squares equal to number.”’’ 

These extracts may serve to convey an adequate notion of 
the manner in which Khuwérazmi conducts the resolution 
of equations simple and compound, and the investigation of 
problems by their means. If a comparison be made with the 
Khuldsatw’l hisdb, of which a summary by Mr. Strachey will 
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be found in the Researches of the Asiatic Society,! it may be 
seen that the algebraic art has been nearly stationary in the 
hands of the Muhammadans, from the days of Muhammad 
of Khuwaérazm? to those of Bahdu ‘d din of ‘Amul,3 not- 
withstanding the intermediate study of the arithmetics of 
Diophantus, translated and expounded by Muhammad of 
Buzjan. Neither that comparison, nor the exclusive con- 
sideration of the Khuwarazmi’s performance, leads to any 
other conclusion, than, as before intimated, that, being con- 
versant with the sciences of the Hindus, especially with their 
astronomy and their method of numerical calculation, and 
being the author of the earliest Arabic treatise on algebra, he 
must be deemed to have learnt from the Hindus the resolu- 
tion of simple and quadratic equations, or, in short, algebra, a 
branch of their art of computation. 

[525] The conclusion, at which we have arrived, may be 
strengthened by the coincident opinion of Cossali, who, after 
diligent research and ample disquisition, comes to the follow- 
ing result.* 

‘Concerning the origin of algebra among the Arabs, what 
is certain is, that Muhammad ben Misa, the Khuwédrazmite, 
first taught it to them. The Kasbinian, a writer of authority, 
affirms it; no historical fact, no opinion, no reasoning, op- 
poses it. 

‘There is nothing in history respecting Muhammad ben 
Misa individually, which favours the opinion, that he took 
from the Greeks the algebra which he taught to the Muham- 
madans. 

‘History presents in him no other than a mathematician of 
a country most distant from Greece and contiguous to India, 
skilled in the Indian tongue, fond of Indian matters, which 
he translated, amended, epitomized, adorned: and he it was, 


1 Vol. xii. 2 On the Oxus, 
3 A district of Syria; not Amul, a town in Khurfsan, Com. 
* Orig. dell’ Aly., vol. i, p. 216. 
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who was the first instructor of the Muhammadans in the 
algebraic art. 

‘Not having taken algebra from the Greeks, he must have 
either invented it himself, or taken it from the Indians. Of 
the two, the second appears to me the most probable.’ 8 


0. 


CoMMUNICATION OF THE HINDUS WITH WESTERN NATIONS 
on ASTROLOGY AND ASTRONOMY. 


The position, that Astrology is partly of foreign growth in 
India; that is, that the Hindus have borrowed, and largely 
too, from the astrology of a more western region, [526] is 
grounded, as the similar inference concerning a different branch 
of divination,’ on the resemblance of certain terms employed 
in both. The mode of divination, called Tajaka, implies by 
its very name its Arabian origin. Astrological prediction by 
configuration of planets, in like manner, indicates even by its 
Indian name a Grecian source. It is denominated Hora, the 
second of three branches which compose a complete course of 
astronomy and astrology :* and the word occurs in this sense 
in the writings of early Hindu astrologers. Vardhamihira, 
whose name stands high in this class of writers, has attempted 
to supply a Sanskrit etymology ; and in his treatise on casting 
nativities derives the word from Ahordtra, day and night, a 
nycthemeron. This formation of a word by dropping both 
the first and last syllables, is not conformable to the analogies 
of Sanskrit etymology. It is more natural, then, to look for 
the origin of the term in a foreign tongue: and that is pre- 
sented by the Greek pa and its derivative @pooxd7os, an 


1 Orig. del? Alg., vol. i. p. 219. 3 See his reasons at large. 

* As, Res., vol. ix. p. 366 (p. 820 of the present volume). [Cf. Weber's ex- 
cellent paper on Indian Astrology in Indische Studion, ii. pp. 236-287.) 

* See note K, 
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astrologer, and especially one who considers the natal Aour, 
and hence predicts events.| The same term hord occurs 
again in the writings of the Hindu astrologers, with an ac- 
ceptation (that of hour*) which more exactly conforms to the 
Grecian etympon. 

The resemblance of a single term would not suffice to 
ground an inference of common origin, since it might be 
purely accidental, But other words are also remarked in 
Hindu astrology, which are evidently not Indian. An in- 
stance of it is dreshkdna,? used in the same astrological sense 
with the Greek Sexavos and Latin decanus: words, which, 
notwithstanding their classic sound, are to be considered as 
of foreign origin (Chaldean or Egyptian) in the [527] classic 
languages, at least with this acceptation. The term is as- 
suredly not genuine Sanskrit: and hence it was before* inferred, 
that the particular astrological doctrine, to which it belongs, 
is exotic in India. It appears, however, that this division of 
the twelve zodiacal signs into three portions each, with planets 
governing them, and pourtrayed figures representing them, is 
not implicitly the same among the Hindu astrologers, which 
it was among the Chaldeans, with whom the Egyptians and 
Persians coincided. Variations have been noticed.5 Other 
points of difference are specified by the astrologer of Balkh ; ® 
and they concern the allotment of planets to govern the 
decani and dreshkdnas, and the figures by which they are 
represented. Abu Ma‘shar is a writer of the ninth century ;7 
and his notice of this astrological division of the zodiac as 
received by Hindus, Chaldeans, and Egyptians, confirms the 
fact of an earlier communication between the Indians and 
the Chaldeans, perhaps the Egyptians, on the subject of it. 


1 Hesych. and Suid, 2 As. Res., vol. v. p. 107. 

3 As. Res., vol. ix. p. 367 (p. 320 of the present volume). 

* As. Res., vol. ix. p. 367 and 372 (p. 320 of the present volume). Vide 
Salm. Exerc. Plin. 

§ JIbid., vol. ix. p. 374 (p. 326 of the present volume). 

6 Lib. intr. in Ast. Albumasis Abalachi, pp. 5, 12, and 13. 

7 Died in in 272 u. (886 c.) aged a hundred. 
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With the sexagesimal fractions, the introduction of which 
is by Wallis ascribed to Ptolemy among the Greeks,! the 
Hindus have adopted for the minute of a degree, besides a 
term of their own language, kald, one taken from the Greek 
Nem Ta, scarcely altered in the Sanskrit Jiptd. The term must 
be deemed originally Greek, rather than Indian, in that ac- 
ceptation, as it there corresponds to an adjective Xerrtés, 
slender, minute: an import which precisely agrees with the 
Sanskrit /a/d and Arabic dakik, fine, [528] minute; whence, 
in these languages respectively, sald and dakik for a minute 
of a degree. But the meanings of dipta in Sanskrit? are, 
Ist, smeared ; 2nd, infected with poison; 3rd, eaten: and its 
derivative liptaka signifies a poisoned arrow; being derived 
from Zip, to smear: and the dictionaries give no interpretation 
of the word that has any affinity with its special acceptation 
as a technical term in astronomy and mathematics. Yet it 
occurs so employed in the work of Brahmagupta.? 

By a different analogy of the sense and not the sound, the 
Greek potpa, a part, and specially a degree of a circle, is in 
Sanskrit anga, bhaga, and other synonyma of part, applied 
emphatically in technical language to the 360th part of the 
periphery of a circle. The resemblance of the radical sense, 
in the one instance, tends to corroborate the inference from 
the similarity of sound in the other. 

Kendra is used by Brahmagupta and the Surya-siddhanta, 
as well as other astronomical writers (Bhaskara, etc.), and 
by the astrologers Varéhamihira and the rest, to signify the 
equation of the centre.* The same term is employed in the 
Indian mensuration for the centre of a circle ;° also denoted 
by madhya, middle. It comes so near in sound, as in signifi- 
cation, to the Greek xévtpov, that the inference of a common 
origin for these words is not to be avoided. But in Sanskrit 


1 Wallis, Alg. c. 7. 2 Am. Kosh. 8 C. i., § 6, e¢ passim. 
* Brahm. stddh. c. 2. Str. siddh.c. 2. Vyihat and Laghu Jatakas. 
5 Sur. on Lil. § 207. 
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it is exclusively technical; it is unnoticed by the vocabularies 
of the language; and it is not easily traced to a Sanskrit 
root. In Greek, on the contrary, the correspondent term 
was borrowed in mathematics from a familiar word signifying 
a goad, spur, thorn, or point; and derived from a Greek 
theme xevréw.! 

[529] The other term, which has been mentioned as com- 
monly used for the centre of a circle, namely, madhya, middle, 
is one of the numerous instances of radical and primary analogy 
between the Sanskrit and the Latin and Greek languages. 
It is a common word of the ancient Indian tongue; and is 
clearly the same with the Latin medius; and serves to show 
that the Latin is nearer to the ancient pronunciation of 
Greek, than péoos; from which Sipontinus? derives it, but 
which must be deemed a corrupted or softened utterance? of 
an ancient term coming nearer to the Sanskrit madhyas and 
Latin medius. 

On a hasty glance over the jdtakas, or Indian treatises 
upon horoscopes, several other terms of the art have been 
noticed, which are not Sanskrit, but apparently barbarian. 
For instance, anaphd, sunaphd, durudharda, and kemadruma, 
designating certain configurations of the planets. They occur 
in both the treatises of Vardhamihira; and a passage, re- 
lative to this subject, is among those quoted from the abridg- 
ment by the scholiast of the greater treatise, and verified in 


1 (Kern gives a list of thirty-six Greek words which occur in Var&hamihira’s 
Vrihat Sanhita (cf. Weber, Indische Studien, ii. 264, 260). The signs of the 
Zodiac (except Cancer), Kriya, Tavuri, Jituma, Leya, Pathena, DydGka or Jaka, 
Kaurpya, Taukshika, Akokera, Hyidroga, Ittham ;—Heli (fA.0s) Himna (‘Epyfs), 
Ara (“Apns), Jyau (Zevs), Kona (Kpévos), Asphujit ("Agpodirn), hora, kendra, 
dreshkfna or drekk&ana, lipté, anaph& (avaph), sunapha (cuvaph), durudhar& 
(Sopupopla), kemadruma (xpyuariouds), vesi (pdors), &poklima (&dmArua), 
panaphara (éwavapopd), hibuka (iwéyeiov), jamitra (8:duerpos), meshtrana 
(uevovpdynua), dyunam or dyutam (8urindy ?), ribpha (fipf), and harija (dp{wy). 

2 Pyrrhi Perotti, Episcopi Sipontini, Cornucopia sive Lingue Latine Oommen- 
tarii, col. 1019, edit. Ald. 1527, fol. 

3 [Mésoos steht fir med-j-os, wéoos ist weiter abgeschwicht.”—Curtius, 
Grundziige, p. 310.] 
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the text of the less! The affinity of those terms to words 
of other languages used in a similar astrological sense, has 
not been traced ; for want, perhaps, of competent acquaintance 
with the terminology of that silly art. But it must not be 
passed unremarked, that Vard&hamihira, who has in another 
place praised the Yavanas for their proficiency in astrology 
(or astronomy, for the term is ambiguous), frequently quotes 
them in his great treatise on horoscopes; and his scholiast 
marks a distinction between the ancient Yavanas, whom he 
cha[ 530 |racterizes as “‘a race of barbarians conversant with 
(hora) horoscopes,” and a known Sanskrit author bearing the 
title of Yavaneswara, whose work he had seen and repeatedly 
cites; but the writings and doctrine of the ancient Yavanas, 
he acknowledges, had not been seen by him, and were known 
to him only by this writer’s and his own author’s references. 
No argument, bearing upon the point under consideration, 
is built on Bhaskara’s use of the word dramma for the value 
of sixty-four cowry-shells (Zid. § 2) in place of the proper 
Sanskrit term pramdna, which Sridhara and other Hindu 
authors employ; nor on the use of dindra, for a denomination 
of money, by the scholiast of Brahmagupta (12, § 12) who 
also, like Bhaskara, employs the first-mentioned word (12, 
§ 14): though the one is clearly analogous to the Greek 
drachma, a word of undoubted Grecian etymology, being de- 
rived from Spdrrowar; and the other apparently is so, to 
the Roman denarius, which has a Latin derivation. The 
first has not even the Sanskrit air; and is evidently an 
exotic, or, in short, a barbarous term. It was probably re- 
ceived mediately through the Muhammadans, who have their 
dirham in the like sense. The other is a genuine Sanskrit 
word, of which the etymology, presenting the sense of 
‘splendid,’ is consistent with the several acceptations of a 
specific weight of gold; a golden ornament or breast-piece ; 


1 See p. 485. Another passage so quoted and verified uses the term kendra in 
the sense above mentioned. 
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and gold money: all which senses it bears, according to the 
ancient vocabularies of the language. 

The similarity seems then to be accidental in this instance; 
and the Muhammadans, who have also a like term, may have 
borrowed if on either hand; not improbably from the Hindus, 
as the dindr of the Arabs and Persians is [531] a gold coin 
like the Indian; while the Roman denarius is properly a 
silver one. D°’Herbelot assigns as a reason for deriving the 
Arabic dindr from the Roman denarius, that this was of gold. 
The nummus aureus sometimes had that designation; and 
we read in Roman.authors of golden as well as silver denarii. 
But it is needless to multiply references and quotations to 
prove, that the Roman coin of that name was primarily silver, 
and so denominated because it was equal in value to ten 
copper as; that it was all along the namo of a silver coin ;¢ 
and was still so under the Greek empire, when the dnvdpuov 
was the hundredth part of a large silver coin termed apyupods.° 


1 Amara kosha, etc. [The Unidi Sttras give a rule (iii, 140) for the for- 
mation of dindra, but Ujjwaladatta in his Comm. expressly states that the rule 
was wanting in two of the earlier commentaries. ] 

2 Phin. 33, § 13, and 37, § 3. Petron, Satyr. 106, 160. 

8 Plin. 33, § 13, Vitr. 3, 1, Volus. Meecianus, Didymus. 

4 Vitr. and Vol. Mec. 5 Epiphanius, cum multis aliis. 


{From Mr. Colebrooke’s researches into the ancient astronomy and algebra 
of the Hindus, he was led to suspect that in astrology they borrowed largely 
from the Greeks, To this conclusion he arrived chiefly on philological evidence, 
the terms employed in their books being derived in some cases from the Arabs, 
but still more from the Greeks. This view he considered perfectly consistent with 
the supposition that the belief in the influence of the stars was part of their ancient 
religion, and that this so-called science was of considerable antiquity. Had he 
thought the subject worthy of research, he would not have failed to have supported 
the former view with very powerful reasons. The terminology of this “silly art,” as 
he terms it, affords stronger traces of its Grecian origin than he has pointed out, Of 
some of the words specified by him, of which he has failed to trace the origin, two are 
evidently derived from the Greek. The word anaphd claims kindred with éravapopd 
‘rising,’—a word frequently used by Sextus Empiricus. Sunaphd is derived from 
the Greek word for ‘conjunctions,’ The title of a chapter of the TerodB:Baos of 
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Ptolemy is wep) cuvapay xa) droppolwy, ‘Concerning Conjunctions and Influences. 
(Delambre ii., cap. 19.) Sir George Lewis, in his ‘Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients,’ has elucidated the early history of astrology with great learning, and 
has proved, I think, very conclusively, that the practice of divination from stars 
and planets was of great antiquity, and introduced into the Roman Empire and 
Egypt by the Chaldeans; but that it owed its extraordinary popularity and suc- 
cess to the engrafting upon the old rude methods something of the scientific 
astronomy of the Grecks. From this time it spread rapidly over the Roman 
Empire, wus cultivated in Egypt by the Arabs, and from thence spread over 
Western Europe in spite of prohibitory laws of the Roman Government and 
strong opposition of the Christian Church. It is in this modern form of gene- 
thlialogy, or judicial astronomy, that it has enjoyed the same extraordinary 
popularity in India, and it would be perfectly consistent with all that we know 
of the history of Indian astronomers, to suppose that they derived their know- 
ledge of the false science from the same source; but this in no way invalidates 
the supposition that the study of astronomy with a view to divination may have 
been cultivated in more ancient times.—Sir T. E. C.] 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES TO THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
THE ESSAYS. 


Page 117, line 31. But cf. the Madhyandina version, x. 6, 4, 5. 

Page 118, last tine. Add “Ind. Stud. xii. 350 sq.” 

Page 131, line 27. Add ‘Ind. Stud. ix. 424 sq.; x. 218 sq.” 

Page 210, line 10. Dr. Hall has shown, in his Rational Refutation, 
pp. 196, 212, that Sankara-acharya and his followers held Vishnu 
to be the Supreme Spirit; cf. A. C. Burnell’s preface to his edition 
of the Varsa-brdhmana, 1873. 

Page 316, line 21. Another form of the negative argument is 
as follows. We have first the affirmative argument ‘‘the mountain 
has fire because it has smoke,’ and, from this, ‘the lake has the 
absence of smoke because it has the absence of fire.” But the 
mountain has the absence of the absence of fire because it has the 
absence of the absence of smoke, or, in other words, “‘ the mountain 
ts different from the lake because it has smoke.” In the same way 
we may prove that, as carth has earthiness because it has smell 
(smell being only found where earthy particles are), “earth 1s different 
from other things, as water, etc., because it has smell.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTES TO VOL. II. 


Page 38, line 6. Since this portion was printed, the Mahdbhdshya, 
with Kaiyata’s commentary, has been published in Benares. Prof. 
Weber has published in Jnd. Stud. vol. xiii., a valuable article on 
its importance for Indian literary history. 

Page 159, line 16. A note was inadvertently omitted here to 
suggest the correction of ‘Rada’ to ‘ Radha.’ 
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INDEX. 


[Where an article entirely consists of references to the first volume, only the 


pages are given. 


A. 


Abacus, ii. 440. 

Abbaci, Liber, ii. 391, 440, 449. 

‘Abdullah benu’] Mukaffa‘, ii. 148, 
152. 

Whisreee ii. 45, an astronomical 
work, ii. 28. 

Abhava, 285, 309, 328, 329. 

Abhidhdna, ii. 48. 

Abhidhéna-chintdmani, ii. 185, 

Abhidhdna-ratnamdld, ii. 54. 

Abhidharma, 414. 

Abhihitanvaya-vadinah, 341. 

Abhijit, ii. 299, 315. 

Abhimana, 255. 

Abhimanyu, ii. 178. 

A bhinanda, ii. 50. 

Abhinava-sakatayana, Il. 41. 

Abhira class, ii. 163, metre, ii. 139. 

Abhiri dialect, ii. 62. 

Abhisheka, 32. 

Abhyupagama, 313. 

Abja, 42. 

Ablutions, 142, 154. 

Abraham ebn Ezra, ii. 336. 

Absorption of the soul in the Supreme 
Being, 388, 389, 399, 426. 

Abu Haniffah Dainawari, ii. 462. 

Abt Hiyaén, ii. 464. 

Abit Hisan, ii. 306. 

Abt Kamil Shuja‘ ben Aslam, ii. 461. 

Abit’]-fazl, ii. 148, 149, 249. 

Abt’l-hasan ‘Abdullah benu’l-mu- 
kaffa‘, ii. 148, 152. 

Abt’l-mala (?) Nasrullah, ii. 148, 149. 

Abt'l-wafé al-buzjani, ii. 400, 463, etc. 

Abu-Ma'shar, ii. 455, etc., 475. 

Abu-Yahya, ii. 400, 463. 

Abiu-Visaf al-kindi, ii. 462. 


Titles of books are printed in italscs.] 


Achaladhriti m. ii, 138, 144. 

Achara, 328. cial 

Achdra-chandrikd, 167, 472. 

Achdrddarsga, 167. 

Achhavaka, 153, 205. 

Achita, a weight, 531. 

Achyuta-chakravarti, 482. 

Achyuta-jallak{, ii, 17, 

Achyuta-krishnananda-tirtha, 362. 

Achyuta-upadhyaya, ii. 51. 

Adbhuta, adbhuta-brdhmana, 74, 120, 

Adhaka, a measure, 533, etc. 

Adhara, a weight, 531. 

Adharma, 306, 409, 410, 421. 

pepbcane be 409. 

Adhikaranas, 321, 326, 03. 

‘Adhishthia gee 2 tet nalts 

Adhwara, 66. 

Adhwaryu, 13, 153. 

ee ii. 92. 

Adhyaya, 17, 32, 49, 54, 65, 71, 355. 

Adigwara, A’disur, ii. o epee? 

Aditi, 170. 

Aditya, the sun, 50. 

Adityas, the, 28, 34, 67, 222. 

Adivipula m, ii. 137. 

Adyitanaya m. ii. 145. 

Adwaitananda, 359, 362. 

Adwayananda, 362. 

Agama, Agamas, i. 19, 414, 438, 441; 
ii. 158. 

Agastya, i. 20, 26, a star, ii. 307, 309, 
etc., 418, 420. 

sr ae ce a hymn, 29, 114, 157, 


158. 

Agni, author of part of the Vajurveda, 
i. 66; incarnation of Agni, 242; a 
star, il, 309, etc. 

Agnidhra, 205. 

Agni-purdna, i. 143 ; ii. 59. 
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et eanldg. 54, 352. 
ishtoma, 49, 68, 74, 205. 

Ahankara, 255, 440. 

Ahéarika sarira, ii. 174. 

Ahmad ben Muhammad of Sarkhas, 
ii. 462. 

Ahuti, ii. 268. 

Aindrayari, 162. 

Aindri, 201. 

Aisgwarya, 440. 

Ajitareya, 41. 

Aittareya-dranyaka, 41, etc., 116. 

Autareya-brdhmana, 22, 28, 32, etc., 


115. 

Autareya-upanishad, 41, 83, 116, 351. 

Aitihya, 329, 427. 

Aitisayana, 320, 

Aja, 373. 

Ajatasatru, 48, 59, 371. 

Ajaya, ii. 54. 

Ajigarta, 21. 

Ajita, the Jina, ii. Pe 

Ajiva, 405, 406, 446. 

Akasa, 255, 289, 296, 364, 368, etc., 
397) 410, 417, 422, 447. 

Akasgastikaya, 409. 

Akhbiyah, ii. 301. 

Akhlaki Hindi, ii. 154. 

Akhyanaki_ m. ii, 142, 142, 146. 

Akyiti m. ii. 145. 

AkSha, a wel ght, 530. 

Akshapada, 280. 

Akshapadas, the, 280. 

Akshara-chhandas m, ii. 87, 141. 

Akshara-pankti mz. ii. 136, 141. 

Alaka, a weight, 532. 

Albategnius (Al-batani), ii. 337, 338, 
362, 363. 

Albiruni, 1. 297; ii. 340, 410, 415, 437. 

Albumasar, ii. 456. 

Alchindus, ii. 462. 

Aldabaran, ii, 291. 

Alfargani, ii, 338. 

Alfazari, ii. 454, 459. 

Algebra of the Hindus, il. 375, etc. ; 
of the Greeks, ii. 389, etc., 397, 
450, etc.; of the Arabs, il. 454, 
etc. ; of the early Italians, ii. 438, 
etc. ; symbols used by early alge- 
braists, ii. 387, etc. 

Alhazin ben Yusaf, ii. 306. 

‘ All- ilahiyahs, the, i ii. 202, 204. 

‘ Ali-murtaza’, ii. 203, 204. 

* Ali-ullah, ii. 203, 204. 

Al-kasim, ii. 454, 459- 

Allobii, the, ii, 183. 

Almamin, ii. 399, 424, 459, 464, 466. 

Almansur, ii. 399, 424, 454, 461, 464. 

Almizast, ii. 303, etc., 

Alokakasa, 409, 450. 


4. 


ee cr 
tn eo 
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Alola m. ii. 143. 

Alpagah-pankti m. ii. 136. 

Alphonsine Te on ii. 337. 

Amalananda, 358. 

Amaradatta, ii. 54. 

Amara-deva, ii. 49. 

Amara-kosha, ii. 16, 46, 48. 

Amara-mdla, ti. 19, 54. 

Amara-sinha, i. 10; iif 6, 16, 19, 36, 
46, 48, 163. 

Amaravati, il. 407. 

Amaru, ii. 86. 

Amaru-éataka, ii, 86. 

Ambarisha, 22. 

Ambashtha class, ii. 160, 166. 

Ambashthya, 36. 

Ambhini, 28. 

Ambhrina, 28, 29. 

Ambhrini, 28. 

Amgachhi, ii. 247. 

Amuitagati, li, 48, 416. - 

Amir Khan Anjam, ii. 22. 

Amrita-dhara m. ii. 146. 

Amrpita-gati m. li, 142. 

Amrita-mati (?) m7. ii. 142. 

Amritavindiu-upanishad, 86. 

Analananda (?), 358. . 

Ananda, 70, 425. 

Anandagiri, 56, 86. 

Anandajnana, 69, 75, 34. 

Ananda-laharl, ii. 103. 

Anandamaya, 363, kosa, 395. 

Anandasrama, 83. 

Anandatirtha, 41, 42, 75, 359. 

Anandavallt- -upanishad, 838. 

Ananga-krida m. ii. 79, 138. 

Ananga-sekhara m. ii. 145. 

Anantatirtha (?), 359. 

Anapha, ii. 477, 479. 

Anavasita m. il, 142. 

Ancestors, ceremonies performed in 
honour of, 195, etc. 

Andaja, 396. 

Andhra dialect, 340 

Aneckértha-dhwant-manjart, ii. 19. 

Anga (the country), ii. 159, 196. 

Anga (a king), i. 21, 37. 

Angir, 84. 

Angiras, i. 20, 21, 32, 35, 36, 53, 
$4, 306, 469 ; ii. a ees 

Angirasa family, i li. 269, 

Angula, a measure, 537, 538. 

Anirukta-gana, 73. 

Aniruddha, 439, 440; the commen- 
tator, 243. 

Anna, 397. 

Annamaya Fea 396. 

Anga, ii, 330, 476. 

Antaka, 163. 

Antaraya, 408, 448. 


INDEX. 


Antarbed, ii. 32. 

Antariksha, 442. 

Antaryamin, 366. 

Antyavipula ms. ii, 137. 

Anu, 372. 

Anubandha, ii. 35. 

Anubhava, 287, 310. 

Anubhava, » 449. 

Anubhuti-swarupacharya, ii. 41. 

Anugamana, 138. 

Anugiti m. ii. 138. 

sa 20, 24, 89, 108, 109, 
118. 

Anukula m. ii. 142. 

Anumana, 328. 

Anumati (the goddess), 170, 207. 

Anuradha, i. 214; ii. 298, 319. 

Anushthana-Sarira (?), 258. 

Anushtubh m. i. 31, 114; li, 107, 108, 
127, 136, 141. 

Anuvaha, 205. 

Anuvakas, 17, 49, 65, 68, 80, 107, 119. 

Anvaya-vyatirekau, 314. 

Anvitabhidhana-vadinah, 341. 

Anwédri Suhail, ii, 148, etc. 

Anwaydrtha-prakdstka, 360. 

Anyonyabhava, 310. 

Ap, 220, 397. 

Apabhransa dialect, ii. 1, 2, 30, 61. 

Apachyas, the, 34. 

Apadega, 314. 

Apamvatsa, star, ii. 309, etc. 

Apana, 43, 209. 

Apantara-tamas, 352. 

Aparajita m. ii, 143. 

Aparantika m. ii. 71, 138. 

Aparavaktra m. ii. 112, 146. 

Apas, a Star, ii. 309, 310. 

Apastamba, 15, 90, 162, 213, 339, 
469. 

Apastambiyas, the, 15. 

Apatalika m. ii, 71, 138. 

Apararka, 473, 486. 

Apavaha m7. ii. 145. 

Apavarga, 425. 

Apekshabuddhi, 301. 

Apida m. ii. 146. 

Apiéali, ii. 6, 36, 45. 

Apollonius, ii. 398, 452. 

Apollonius, Philostratus’ life of, 
quoted, ii, 18r. 

Apratisankhya-nirodha, 421. 

Fe aahdides 407. 

rasas, 134. 

A vaniichaydlankhra, 444. 

Xpta-vakya, 328, 

Aptya, 25, 34. 

Apurva, 343. 


gs ba era Appayya, etc., i. 


358, 362; ii. 154. 
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Arabs, their divisions of the Zodiac, 
ii. 283, etc.; their theory of the 
motion of planets, ii. 363; their 
algebra, ii. 390, 399, 454, 461. 

Aranya, 42, 68. 

Avranyakas, the, 41, etc., 56, 68, 116, 
a fifth, 333. 

Avanya-gdna, 72, 74, 120. 

Aratni, a measure, 539. 

Archika, 72, 120. 

Archika-gdna, 72, 73, 120. 

Archimedes, ii. 306, 398. 

Ardha-magadhi, ii. 62. 

Ardhardtrikea, li, 384. 

Ardha-gloka, ii. 64. 

Ardha-vainasika, 418. 

Ardra, ii. 292, 319. 

Argha, 153, 182, 187, 202. 

Arghya, i. 220; ii. 268, 

Arhachchandra-suri, 444. 

Arhat, Arhats, i, 323, 404, etc., 413; 
ii. 185, etc. 

Arhatas, the, i. 337, 404, etc. ; ii. 197. 

Arindama, 41. 

Arjabahar, ii. 385, 425, 460. 

Arjikiya, the river, 155. 

Arjuna, i. 65; ii. 76, etc. 

Arka, ii. 385, 437. 

Arkand, il. 385, 437, 460. 

Arka-siddhdnta, ii. 437, 455. 

Armillary sphere, ii. 285, etc., 303, 
etc., 308. 

Arna, Arna, m. il, 117, 145. 

Arava mm. ii. 117, 145. 

Arrian, his account of the Indian 
sages, il. 179. 

Arsheya-brdhmana, 73, 120. 

Artha, 293. 

Arthapatti, 329, 444. 

Arthavada, 327. 

Aruna, 33; 48, 75» 76, 78. 

Arunadatta, i. 54. 

Arundhati, 134- 

Aruntya or Arunivyoga upanishad, 86. 

Arya language, 340. 

Arya m. taro: ii. 66, etc., 81, 137. 

Aryabhatta, ii. 332, 336, etc., 364, 
380, 383, etc., 420, etc; his age, 
424, etc.; his name, 424. 

Arya-giti m. ii. 67, 69, 137. 

Aryaman, 70, 228, 233. 

Arydshta-sata, ii. 332, 339, 420, 424. 

Arya-siddhanta, ii. 371. 

Aryavarta, ii. 197, 210. 

Arzael, ii. 336. 

Asamati, 22, 108. 

Asambadha m, ii. 143. 

Asandivat, 36. 

Asanga, 21. 

Asat, 30. 
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Asclepias, juice of the acid, 25, 49, 66 
See Soma. 

Ashadha metre, ii. 140; the asterism, 
ii, 299. 

Ashrat, ii. 289. 

Ashtddhydya, ii. 38. 

Ashtaka, 17, 65. 

Ashti m. ii. 143. 

Asikni, 155. 

Aslesha (Aslesha), i. 81, 98, 126, etc. ; 
li. 294, 312, 319, Be 340, 419, 427. 

Agmarathya, 354, 368, 372. 

Adoka-manjari m. li. 145. 

Asphuta, ii. 286, 356. 

Asphuta-sara, ii. 356. 

Asrama-upanishad, 88. 

Asrava, 406, 447, 448. 

Astara-pankti m. ii..136. 


Astikaya, 409, 447. 
Astrology, Hindu, derived from the 


west, 1. 403, 474, etc. 

Astronomical instruments of the 
Hindus, ii, 285, etc., 307, etc. 

Astronomy, Sanskrit ‘works on, ii. 
284, etc.; Hindu as compared with 
Greek, i. 129, 130; il. 402, etc., 
474, etc.; Arabian ‘writers on, ii. 
454, etc. 

Asu, 46. 

Asubodha, ii. 44. 

Asuri, 93, 162, 242, 243, 245, 271, 279. 

Aswagati m. 1. 143, 144. 

Aswala, 62, 85. 

Adgwalalita m, il. 145. 

Agwalayana, i. 13, 42, 85, 90, 333, 

470; li. 

xévalhyant taki, i. 13, 173 11, 269. 

Aswamedha, 50, 54, 55, 56, 66, 117, 
119, 140, 250, 348, 399, 4 

Adwanibandhika, ii, 219. 

Aswapati, 76, 367. 

Aswataraswa, 76, 78. 

Aswina (month), 201, 207. 

Aswini, the asterism, i. 99, 128; ii. 
288, 319, 383, 417. 

Agwini, the mother of the Aswins, 
200, 221, 226. 

Aswins, 26, 29, ane 61, 99 99. 

‘Ata-ullah Rashidi, ii, 409. 

Atharvan, 10, 50, 53, 60, 61, 82, 84. 

Atharva or Atharvana Veda, 9, 60, 

Pv etc., cristae 
tharva-parigishta, 535. 

Athavvalivana — nishad, 86, 123. 

Atheistical Sankhya, 249, 264. 

Athilla me. ii. 139. 

Atidhriti wt. ii. 144. 

Atijagati m. ii. 143. 

Atiliha ms. ii, 139. 

Atikpiti . ii, 145. 


INDEX. 


Atipadanichrit-gayatri mz. ii. 136. 

Atipala, a measure of time, 541. 

Atiratra, 68. 

Atiruchira m. ii. 79, 139, 143; 

Atigakkari m. ii. 143. 

Atigayant mz. ii, 144. 

Atisundara mt. ii. 143. 

Ativahika, 257. 

Atmabodha-tpanishad, 101, 132. 

Atman, 256, 367, ee 417, ¢tc. 

Atmd-upanishad, 

Atoms, 240, 255, 298, 372, 41%, 423. 

Atreya, 1. 15, ae ii, 45. 

Atreyi (?), 3 

Atreyi int ae 14, 15, 67, 105, 106. 

Atri, 20, 37, 171, 468. 

Atyantabhava, 309. 

Atyarati, 38. 

Atyashti m. ii, 144, 

Atyukta mw. ii. 141. 

Audarika (?) sarira, ii. 174. 

Audayaka, ii. 384. 

Audayika, 446. 

Audulomi, 354, 372, 392. 

Audumbara, 163. 

Aukhya as, the, 15. 

Aulukyah, the, i. 280; ii. 197. 

Aupachhandasika m. ii. 71, 73, 75, 138. 

Aupamanyavas, the, 15. 

Aupasamika, 446. 

Avachatnuka, 37. 

Avaha, 205. 

Avalambaka m. li, 140. 

Avataras, 42, 100; of Agni, 242; 
hereditary avatdra of Ganega, 212. 

Avanti, ii. 62. 

Avantika dialect, ii. 62. 

Avarana, 448. 

Avasarpini age (of the Jainas), ii. 186, 


194. 
Avasathika, ii. 269. 
Avidya, 420. 
Avikshit, 36. 
Avirati, 448. 
Avitatha m2. 11. 133, 144. 
Avyakta, (251, 373: 
‘ Awwa, ii. 296. 
Ayana, i. 121, 540; i. 330, 334. 
Ayasya, 61. 

atana, 3 68. 
ie Akbarl,j i. 532, 5365 li. 177, 254. 
Ayogava class, ii, 162. 
Ayu (?), a measure, 537. 
Ayushka, Ayus, 408, 448. 
A‘zam-shah, ii. 22. 


B. 
Bada ae 56, sche 

B yapa, 320, 352, 355, 392. 
Badari, 320, 354, 368, 391, 392. 


INDEX. 


Baddha, 406. 

Baddhatma, 406. 

Baha, a measure, 533 534) 537 
Bahadur Alf, Mir, ii. 154. 
Bahd-ud-din, i ii, 465, 473. 

Bahlika, country, ii. 62, language, 1 16. 
Bahram Shah, ultdn, ii, 149. 
Bahula, the cew, 207. 
Bahula-chaturthi, 207. 

Bahvyich, 13. 
Bahvrich-brédhmana-upanishad, 41. 
Bahvyich-sakha, 333, 339. 

Baidya, ii. 160. 
Baidyanatha-payagunda-bhatta, ii. 13. 


39; 40. 

Balabalabhi-bhujanga, 473. 

Balabhadra, ii. 343. 

Baladevas, Jaina, ii. 196. 

Balagra, a measure, 538. 

Balaka, 59. 

Balaki, 48, 59, 371. 

Bala-krishna, 53, 85, 87. 

Balambhatta, i. 485; ii. 39. 

Balarama, 440. 

Balarama-panchanana, ii. 44. 

Balarupa, 473. 

Bala-sarman Pagondlya, ii. 13. 

Baldah, ii. 299. 

Balibhadra, 283. 

Balla, a weight, 532. 

Ballabha- acharya, 283, 304, 359. 

Ballala, ii. 406, 409. 

Balldla-sena, ii. 167, 169. 

Baluch, ii. 207. 

Banabhatta, ii. 89. See Vana. 

Bandha, 407, 431, 447, 448. 

Bandhu 7, ii. 142. 

Banga, ii. 159, 169. 

Ban-ling, 173. 

Barada-raja, ii. 39. 

Baraiya, ii, 161. 

Barbara, li. 159. 

Barbara language, 339, etc. 

Bardesanes’ account of the Buddhists, 
ii, 182. 

Baruda class, ii. 164. 

Barzuyah, ii. 148. 

Bashkala, 13; sakha, 13, 105. 

Bashkali, 13. 

Bathing, 142, 154. 

Batnuw’lhut, ii. 302. 

Baudhdyana, i i. 90, 162, 215, 339, 357, 
470; li. 92. 

Baudhayanas, the, 15. 

Bauddhas, the, i. 100, 285, 308, 313, 
323; 337; 354 377, 402, 413, etc., 
453; ii. 16, 172, etc., 277 ; their re- 
ligion posterior to the Brahmanical, 
ii. 176 ; epoch of their persecution, 
i, 323. 
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Beatitude, 249, 286, 426. 
eee orders of, among the Saénkhyas, 
among the Jainas, 447. 
Benral brahmans of, ii. 167; kayas- 
thas of, ii. 169. 
Bengali language, ii, 25, 63. 
sara s criticism, answer to, ii. 366, 


Benu'l Adami, ii. 454, 459. 

Bhadra, 167. 

Bhadraka m, ii. 145. 

Bhadrapada, ii. 301, 302. 

Bhadravakaga river, 174. 

Bhadravirdj m. ii. 146. 

Bhadrika wm. ii, 141, 142. 

Bhaga, 29. 

Bhaga, ii. 476. 

Bhagabhoga, ii, 270. 

Bhagavad-gitd, 352, 353s 379, 400,437. 

Bhagavat, 439, 440. 

Bhdgavata-purdna, i. 94, 124, 210, 
437 3 ii. 94, 313, 318. 

Bhagavatas, the, 354s 437. 

Bhaguri, i. 470; ii. 19, 45, 54. 

Bhakha, ii. 31. 

Bhakta, 438. 

Bhakti, 438. 

Bhallavi,. 76, 77. 

Bhamaha, ii. 44, 61. 

Bhamatt, 358. 

Bhdmint- vildsa, ii. 106. 

Bhanga-naya, 410, 450. 

Bhanudatta-migra, ii, 87, 

Bhanu-dikshita, ii. 51. 

Bhanuji-dikshita, ii. 16, 17. 

Bhara, a weight, 531. 

Bharadwaja, 20, 34, 85; ii. 167. 

Bharadwaja, the rammarian, ii. 6, 45. 

Bharadwaja family, ii. 269, 272. 

Bharani, i. 128; ii. 201, 290, 319. 

Bharata, 37, 38, 115. 

Bharata era, ii. 426, 427. 

Bharatamalla, il. 44, 51. 

Bharavi, ii. 69, 73, 70, 88, 9 100. 

Bharga, 41. 

Bharma, a weight, 532. 

Bhartrihari, ii. 6, 40, 105, 155. 

Bhasha, ii. 30. 

Bhdshé-parichheda, 281, 284. 

Bhéshd-vyitti, ii. 38. 

Bhashd-vyrittyartha-vivriti, ii. 38. 

Bhashya, 282. 

Bhashya sea ple aaa ii. 38. 
Bhiashya-pradtpoddyota, ii. 38. 

Bhdshya-ratna- t prah 59. 

Bhaskara, i. 360; ii. 58, 197, 201, 
3°97; se 329, etc., 7. 405, 415, 
422, € 

BhdcVara-bhatta, ii. 39. 

Bhdswatt, ii. 311, etc., 342, 438. 
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Bhéswatt-karana, ii, 338, 434- 

Bhatta, 322, 325, 329, etc. 

Bhatta-balabhadra, ii. 424. 

Bhatta-bhaskara, 101, 359. 

Bhatta-dipika, 324. 

Bhatta-kumarila-swami, 322, etc., 337, 
416, 444. 

Bhatta-malla, ii. 45. 

Bhatta-narayana, ii. 167. 

Bhattaraka, ii. 267. 

Bhatti, ii. 105. 

whee ead i ii. 41, 92, 105. 

Bhattoji-dikshita, ii. 12, 36, 39. 

Bhattotpala, ii. 311, etc., 320, 381, 
384, 412, 415, 426, 428, 431. 

Bhautika, 416, 417. 

Bhautika-sarga, 258. 

Bhava, 285; Bhava, 420. 

Bhavabhuti, ii. 104, 118, 122, 123, etc. 

Bhavadeva-bhatta, 167, 473. 

Bhavadeva-misra, 360, 390. 

Bhavana, 307. 

Bhavanatha-migra, 324. 

Bhavani, 100, 211. 

Bhdva-prakdgikd, ii. 39. 

Bhavirtha-dipikd, 283. 

Bhava-sarga, 259. | 

Bhavayavya, 21. 

Bha-vipula #7. ii. 140. 

Bhavishya-purdna, i. 137, etc., 148, 
1503 i. 311. . 

Bheda, 310. 

Bhekuri, 229. 

Bhelupura, ii. 191. 

Bhilla, ii. 164. 

Bhima, i. 41; ii. 45. 

Bhimasena [?], 207. 

Bhogavati, the city, ii. 244. 

Bhogya, 405. 

Bhoja, 34. 

Bhoja-prabandha, ii. 48. 

Bhojaraja, Bhojadeva, or Bhojapati, 
i. 248, 488; ii. 21, 45, 48, 50, 265, 
415, 416, 435, 438. 

Bhoktri, 405. 

Bholdnatha, ii. 43, 53. 

Bhramarapada m. ii. 144. 

Bhramaravali m. ii. 143. 

Bhramaravilasita #2. ii. 99, 142. 

Bhrigu, 20, 36, 69, 85, 468, 470. 

Bhriguvallt-upanishad, 88. 

Bhu, 442. 

Bhiudhara, ii. 283, 285. 

Bhujagaéisusrita m. ii, 141, 

Bhujangaprayata ms. ii. 106, 142. 

Bhujangasangata mz. ii. 142. 

Bhujangavijrimbhita m. ii. 145. 

Bhuman, 368. 

Bhur, bhuvah, swar, 24. 

Bhurij, m. ii. 137. 


* 


| 


INDEX. 


Bhiriprayoga-kosha, ii. 19. 

Bhishana-sdra-darpana, ii. 40. 

Bhuta, 416, 

Bhuta-yoni, 367. 

Bhutidatta, i. 162. 

Bhuvana, 36. 

Bhuvana-malla-vira, ii. 241. 

Bidpal, ii. 149, 150, 434, 401. 

Bigha, li. 219. 

Bihari-lal, ii. 22, 80. 

Bijanagar, ii. 227. 

Bijju-mala m. ii. 141. 

Bilwa, a measure, 537. 

Bimba m. il. 142, 144. 

Biraswami-bhatta, 467. 

Biyaphar, ii. 460. 

Bisi, a measure, 536. 

Black Yajurveda, i. 14, 65, etc., 105,' 
119; ii. 231. 

Bodhatméa, 405. 

Bodhayana (?), 323. 

Bodhinyasa, ii. 38. 

Bodhisattwa, ii. 178, 186, 222, 224. 

Body, inquiry concerning, in the 
Sankhya, 257, etc. ; in the Nyaya, 
289, etc. ; in the Vedanta, 395 ; in 
the sceptical school, 428. 

Bohrahs, the, ii. 202, etc. 

Bombelli, ii. 388, 444, 449, 465. 

Bonacci. See Leonardo. 

Bopalita, ii. 19, 54. 

Brachmanes, i. 1&0, etc. 

Brahma, a star, ii. 307, 309. 

Brahma, Brahman, 24, 51, 69, 76, 
365 (note), etc. 

Brahma, 28, 29, etc., 46, 84, 195, 
365, etc. 

Brahma, Vishnu, and S‘iva or Rudra, 
132, 144, 149, 150. 

Brahma priest (Brahman), 168. 

Brahmagupta, ii. 68, 283, etc., 333, 
etc., 355, etc., 377, etc., 409, 4II, 
etc., 421, 426; his date, 282, 415, 
417, etc. 

Brahma-hridaya, a star, ii. 309, etc. 

Brahma-mimansa, 320, 350, etc. 

Brahma-mimdnsd-bhidshya, 243. 

Brahmampyita-varshint, 360. 

Brahmanachhansi, 153, 205. 

Brahmanah parimarah, 39. 

Brahmananda, 362. 

Brahmananda-saraswati, 360, 362. 

Brahmans, ii. 158, 175. 


| Brdhmanas of the Vedas, 16, 17, 61, 


333, 355 3 of the Rigveda 32, etc.; 
of the white Yajurveda, 53, etc. ; 
of the black Yayurveda, 68, 119 ; 
of the Sdmaveda, 74, 120; of the 
Atharvaveda, 82. 


| Brdéhmana-sarvaswa, 167, 472. 


INDEX. 


Brahma-purdna, 136, 138. 

Brahmapura, 369. 

Brahmarupaka m. il. 144. 

Brahma-siddhdnta, ii. 283, etc., 309, 
314, 341, etc., 347, 358, 371, 377, 
380, 411, etc., 455. 

Brahma-sphuta-siddhdnta, ii. 68, 339, 
345» 349) 358, 381. 

Brahma-sudra, ii. 161. 

Brahma-sitra, 352. 

Brahma-sitra-bhdshya, 360. 

Brahma-vaivarta-purdna, ii, 311. 

Brahmavadin (-din{), 28. 

Brahma-vidydbharana, 359. 

Brahmavidyd-upanishad, 86. 

Brahmavindu-upanishad, 86. 

Brahmi, 254. 

Brahmopanishad, 86. 

Breath. See Prana. 
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Chakita m. ii. 143. 

Chakra mz. ii. 143. 

Chakrapata m. ii. 143. 
Chakravarmana, ii. 45. 

Chakravartis, the twelve Jaina, ii. 195. 
Chala m. ii. 144. 

Chaldean astrology, ii. 403, 475. 
Chaluka tribe, ii. 241. 

Chamara m. ii. 143. 

Champa, ii. 196. 

Champaka-mala mz. ii. 99, 100, 142. 
Champapuri, ii. 193. 

Champ, ii. 95, 122. 

Chanchala m. ii. 143. 
Chanchalakshika mz. ii. 142. 
Chancharikavali m, ii. 142. 


’ Chandala class, i. 79; ii. 163. 


Chandali dialect, ii. 62. 
Chanda-vyishti-prayata m. ii, 145. 


Bridegroom, his solemn reception by | Chandeswara, 471, 480, 536. 


the father of the bride, 217, etc. 
Brij-bhakha, ii. 32. 
Buddha, 1. 93, 100, 323, 402, 413, 
414; ii. 183. 
Buddhi, 254, 305, 310, 311, 395, 437. 
Buddhists. See Bauddhas. 
Buddhi-vildsint, ii. 406. 
Budha, 20, 171. 
Bukka-raya, i. 325; ii. 9, 227, 228. 
Bukka-raya II., ii. 250. 
Bula’, ii. 300, 
Bull, an emblem of religious duty, 152. 
Burning of dead bodies, 175. 
Butain, ii. 290. 
Butta, ii. 183. 
Buzur-chumihr, ii. 148. 
Buzjani, see Abu’l-wafa al B. 


C; 

Calanus, 346. 

Calendar, ancient, 96, 97, 125, etc. 

Caracci, Raffaelo, ii. 449. 

Cardanus, Hieron. ii. 446, etc., 465. 

Casts. See Classes. 

Cause and effect, 265, 266, 375; the 
three causes, 288. 

Census, censo, il. 390, 441. 

Ceremonies, writers on, 90, 141, 167 ; 
Ceremonies to be observed by a 
Brahman when rising from sleep, 
142, etc.; Funeral Ceremonies, 173, 
etc.; Ancestral Ceremonies, 195, 
etc.; Hospitable and Nuptial 
Ceremonies, 217, etc. 

Chahuvan tribe, ii. 212. 

Chaitanatma, 405. 

Chaitanya, 284, 489. 

Chaitanydmrita, ii. 44. 

Chaitra, 214. 

Chattrakufé, ii. 42. 


Chandi m. ii. 143. 

Chandra the grammarian, ii. 6, 19, 
36, 45 ; the Kanauj Brahman, ii. 167. 

Chandra m, il. 144. 

Chandrabhaga river, 174. 

Chandralekha m. ii. 143. 

Chandramala wz. ii. 144. 

Chandramukhi m. ii. 142. 

Chandravarta m. il, 100, 143. 

Chandravartma #2. ii. 142. 

.Chandravati, ii. 193. 

Chandrika, ii. 14, 40. 

Chandrika, a metre, ii. 78, 137, 138, 


143. 

Chapala m. ii. 67, 108, 137, 140. 

Charagh-kush, the sect, ii. 202. 

Charaka, i. 15; the medical treatise, 
1. 2473 ii. 461, 

Charakas, the, 15. 

Charana, Vedic, i. 105 ; (foot in pro- 
sody) ii. 135. 

Charana-vytiha, 13, 105. 

Charchari mm. ii. 144. 

Charu, 341. 

Charugiti m. ii. 138. 

Charuhasini #, ii. 71, 138. 

Charumukhi m. ii. 142. 

Charvaka, Charvaka school, i. 240, 
253) 329, 355, 494, 426, etc., 456, 
etc. ; li. 197. 

Chaturansa m. il, 141. 

Chaturbhuja, ii. 45. 

Chaturthi, 235. 

Chaturveda, ii. 349, 355. Sze Prithu- 
daka-swami. 

Chaturvedi, 11. 

Chatushpada, ii. 139. 

Chatushpad-anushtubh m., ii. 136, 

Chatushpdd-gayatri m. ii. 136. 

Chatushpad-pankti mz. ii. 136. 
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Chatushpéd-ushpih m. ii. 136. 
Chatushpad-vrihati mz. ii. 136. 
Chatushpadika me. ii. 85, 139. 
Chaubé, 11. 

Chaucer's treatise on the Astrolabe, 


543- 
Chauhan tribe, ii, 212. 
haiipda wz. ii, 139. 
pail st m. ii, 85. 
adupdia m. ii. 85, 139. 
Chauca, ii. 86. ie 
Chauranéa m. ii. 141. 
Chaura-panchdsikd, ii, 86, 106. 
Chaurola m. ii. 140, 
Chauthi, 235. 
Chauvansa m. ii, 141. 
Chedi, 21. 
Chedis, the, ii, 73. 
Cheshta, 329. 
Chet Sinh, ii. 22. 
Chhala, 318. 
Chhandast sanhitd, 72. 
Chhandoga-parisishta, 471. 
Chhandoga priests, 72. 
Chhando-govinda, ii. 59. 
Chhdndogya, i. 15; upantshad, 10, 75, 
etc., 83, 120, 326; ii, 177. 
Chhando-mdld, ii. 59. 
Chhando-manjart, li. 59. 
Chhando-mértanda, ii. 59, 91. 
Chhando-ntviti [?}, it. 59. 
Chhappaa mz. ii. 82, 139. 
Chhétd, ii. 43. 
Chhaya m, ii, 144. 
Chhatri, 189. 
Chidasthimdld, ii. 39. 
China, ii. 159. 
Chinna-govinda-sitara-gundi, ii, 244. 
Chintdmant, 284. See also Gania- 
tattwa-ch, 
Chitra, 22, 48. 
Chitra, a metre, ii. 78, 138, 143. 
Chitra, a sacrifice, 1. 345. 
Chitra, a star, i. 127, etc., 214; ii. 296, 
383, 417, 434 
Chitradurg, ii. 226, 236. 
Chitragupta, i. 399; il. 162. 
Chitralekha m2. it, 144. 
Chitrangada, ii. 162. 
Chitrapada m. il. 145. 
Chitrapada m. li, 108, 141. 
Chitrasala m. ii. 144. 
Chitrasanga m. iL. 143. 
Chitrasena, ii, 162. 
Chitravati m. li. 143. 
Chitta, 416, etc. 
Chola, ii. 159, 242. 
Chopara, ii. 279. 
Chida m. ii, 79, 138. 
Chidika ms. ii, 79, 139. 


INDEX, 


Chidikal4 m. ii, 139. 
Chiuliala m. ii. 139. 
Chiulika m. ii. 79, 1 32. 


Chillikd upanishad, 
Chilika-paisachi, ii. 61. 


Churnika, ii. 120. 

Chyavana, 36. 

Classes or casts of the Hindus, ii. 157, 
etc., 172; known to Greek writers, 
179, etc. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, ii. 182. 

Clepsydra, 97, 98, 125. | 

Colour, Nyaya doctrine respecting, 
2 


99. 

Commentaries, their importance in 
preserving the text of a book from 
changes, 89. 

Controversies of various philosophical 
schools, 252, 263, etc., 290, 293, 
313, 329, 373) 403, 404, 410, 427, 
434, 441, 444, 457, etc. 

Cosa, cossike, ii. 390. 

Courts of justice, Hindu, 490, etc. 

Cows, let loose on certain solemn occa- 
sions, 221. 

Creation of the world, 30, 42, 57, 58, 

117, 149, 158; Vedantist idea of, 
6. 
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Dabishlim, ii. 149. 
Dabistén, the, ii. 203. 
Dadabhal, ii. 332, 333) 342. 
Dadhyach, 50, 53, 61. 
Dahara, 369. 
Dahara-vidyd, 352, 369. 
Daivata, 23. 
Daksha, 28, 139, 469 ; the priest from 

Kanauj, ii. 167. 
Dakshina, 28, 112. 
Dakshinantika . ii. 138. 
Dakshina-radha, ii. 169. 
Dakshinatya dialect, ii. 62. 
Dam, a measure, 533, 536. 
Damanaka m. ii. 141, 142. 
Damayanti, ii. 68, 69, 95. 
Damayantt-kathd, ii. 95. 
Damodara, ii. 178. 
Danayogiswara, ii. 484. 
Danda, a measure of length, 539, of 
ar) 540, 541. 

andaka m. li. 117, 127, 129, 145. 
Danda-kald m. ii. 139. ere 
Dandi, ii. 1, 89, 120, 154, 
Dara-shukoh, 8. 
Darbha, 81. 
Darganas, the six, 354. 
Darsana-upanishad, 10%. 
Daréana-varaniya (?), 408, 448. 


INDEX. 


Dasa class, ii, 162 ; a common termi- 
nation of proper names, ii, 169. 

Dasati, 72. 

Dasa-gitikd, ii, 333, 371, 420, 424. 

Dasa-kumdra-charitra, ii. 89, 120, 154+ 

Dasaratha, i. 189 ; ii, 105, 113. 

Datta, 470. 

Dattaka-mimansd, 486, 

Dattatreya, 468. 

Daurgasinkl, ii. 42. 

Déya-bhdga, 479, 481, ete. 

Déya-nirnaya, 484. 

Daya-krama-sangraha, 482. 

Déya-rahasya, 484. 

Dayaramag-vachaspati, ii. 43. 

Daya-tattwa, 471, 480, 483. 

Death, 43, 57, 388, 413. 

Decani, ii. 320, 325, 326, 475. 

Deities invoked in the hymns of the 
Vedas resolvable into different titles 
of one God, i. 22, 23, 110; deities 
of Hindu mythology have only a 
definite duration of life, i. 177, 251, 
252; four classes of, distinguished 
by the Jainas, ii. 199. 

Deva, a common termination of proper 
names, il. 169. 

Deva, a grammarian, ii. 45. 

Devabodha, 468. 

Devadarsa, 16, 

Devadaréi sakha, 16. 

Devadhidevas, ii. 185. 

Devagiri, ii. 406. 

Devahuti, 242. 

Nila IOI. 
evala, i. 374, 469, 470; ii. 5. 

Devanagari, ii. 25. : 

Devanda-bhatta, 480. 

Devapala, ii. 248, etc. 

Devapala-deva, ii. 16. 

Devapalli-pattana, ii. 253. 

Devas of the Jainas, ii. 185. 

Devata of a mantra, 39, 108. 

Devavyidha, 41. 

Devayana, 390. 

Devidasa, ii. 43. 

Dhadi, ii, 219. 

Dhananjaya, i. 472; it 19. 

Dhanapala, ii. 45. 

Dhanishtha, i. 98, 126, etc. ; ii. 300, 
312, 335 419. 

Dhanus, dhanurdanda, a measure of 
length, i. 539; it. 187, 195. 

Dhanwantari-nighanta, ii. 19. 

Dhara, i. 248; ii. 264, etc., 416, 438. 

Dharana, a weight, 530, etc. 

Dharanidhara, 467. 

Dharant-kosha, ii. 19, $4. 

a (i.e. Bhoja), 248, 473, 
488. 
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Dharma, 306, 319, 385, 409, 410, 


420, 447. 
Dharmadhyaksha, the, 491, 495. 
Dharmaditya, li. 222. 
Dharmapala, ii. 248, etc. 
Dharmapurdna, i. 93; ii. 157, etc. 
Dharmaraja, 163. 
Dharmardja-dikshita, 361. 
Dharma-ratna, 472. : 
Dharmas dstra, i. 337) 338, 466; ii. 


157. 

Dharmastikaya, 409. 

Dhaté (), 541. 

Dhataka, a weight, 532. 

Dhatri, 205, 208. 

Dhdtu-dipikd, ii. 43, 45. 

Dhétu-ghoshd, ii. 43. 

Dhdtu-pdrdyana, ii. 15, 45. 

Dhédtu-pdtha of Panini, ii. 8, 15, 40. 

pear trs ray i ii. Q, 40. 

Dhitu-ratnavall, ii. 43. 

Dhaumya, 470. 

Dhavala m. ii, 144. 

Dhavalanka m. ii. 144. 

Dhiralalita m. ii. 143. 

Dhritarashtra, 134, 139. 

Dhritasinha, ii. 19. 

Dhritagri m. ii. 145. 

Dhriti mz. ii. 144. 

Dhruvaka, ii. 285, 419. 

Dhurpads, ii. 32. 

Dhurta-swami, ii. 45. 

Dhwaja, ii. 135. 

Dhwansa, 309. 

Dwansi, 529. 

Dhydnavindu-upanishad, 86. 

Dialects of India, i. 340; ii. I, etc., 
20, 60, 61. 

Dtdhiti, 284. 

Digambaras, the, i. 405, 452: ii. 198. 

Dilipa, 207, 218. 

Dilla m. ii. 141. 

Dinar, dinara, i. 531; ii. 478, 479. 

Diophantus, ii. 386, 389, 393, 459, 
etc., 463, etc. 

Dipaka m. ii, 140. 

D. esti 468, 473, 486. 

Dirghatamas, 37. 

Divakara, ii. 405, 407. 

Divdkara-bhatta, i. 215; ii 59, 60, 
119. 

Divine grace, 400. 

Divodasa, 22. 

Divya, i. 44. 

Diwali festival, 235. 

Doab, ii. 32. 

Dobé, 11. 

Dodhaka m, ii. 100, 142. 

Dohé m. ii. 80, 83, 85, 139. 

Dohra m. ii. 22, 80. 
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Donations ratified by pouring water 
into the hand of the donee, ii. 230, 
244, cf. i. 194. 

Dosha, 311. 

Dramatic writers, dialects employed 
by, it. 60, 61, 122. 

Dramma, ii. 478. 

Dravida, ii. 27, 63, brahmans, fi. 159. 

Dravida, ii. 50. 

Dravida dialect, i. 340; ii. 62. 

Dravya, 409, 410. 

Dreshkanas, ii. 320, etc., 475. 

Drik-sakti, 433. 

Drishtanta, 313. 

Drona, a measure, i. 533, etc.; ii. 219. 

Dronika, a measure, 537. 

Druta-bodha, ii. 44. 

Druta-madhya m., ii. 145. 

Druta-pada m. ii. 142. 

Druta-vilambita m. ii. 78, 106, 142. 

Duality, Vaiseshika idea of, 301. 

Duhkhama-sukhama, ii. 193. 

Dubkhanta, 431, 433. 

Duhshanta, 37, 115. 

Dummaduma, ii. 223. 

Durga, ii. 19. 

Durga, ii. 223. 

Durga-dasa, ii, 43, 45. 

Durga-datta, ii. 60. 

Durga-gupta, ii. 42. 

Durga-mahattwa, ii. 165. 

Durgasinha, ii. 42, 384, 429. 

Durga-ttkd, ii. 42. 

Durghata-vpitts, ii. 65. 

Durghata-ghatana, ii. 43. 

Durmila mz, ii, 140, 145. 

Durmilika m. ii. 140. 

Durmukha, 38, 115. 

Durudharda, ii. 477. 

Durvasas, 468. 

Dushmanta, Dushyanta, 37, 115. 

Dwaipayana, 95, 352. 

Dwaita-nirnaya, 47%. 

Duwaita-parisishta, 471. 

Dwara, 432, 433. 

Dwaraka, ii. 73, 82. 

Dwikhandika mm. ii. 138. 

Dwipadi, -a, -ika mz. ii. 85, 139. 

Dwipad-viraj (gayatri) m. 1i. 136. 

Dwipatha m. ii. 80, 139. 

Dwirukti-kosha, \i. 19. 

Dwinipa, ii. 54. 

Dwivid, ii. 365. 

Dwivedi, 11. 

Dwiyodhi m, ii, 141. 


E, 


Ear, impurity removed by touching 
the right, 144. 


INDEX. 


Earth, invoked, i. 155; its diurnal 
revolution, ii. 344. 

Eclipses, ii. 244, 245, 251, 270; 
theory of their cause, ii. 357. 

Ekdhshara-kosha, ii. 19. 

Ekdyana, 438, 439. 

Ela m. ii. 143. 

Elements, five, 255, 250, 397 5 four, 
416, 456. 

Elephants must not be killed by a 

shatriya unless in battle, ii. 115. 

Epicycles, ii. 350, etc. 

Equinoxes, supposed position of, when 
the Rigveda was arranged, i. 99, 
126, etc , 214; precession pf, ii. 286, 
329, etc., 383, 426; libration of, ii. 

_ 336. 

Erigena, 256. 

Error, 259, 349- 

Eternity of sound and of the Veda, 
etc., 331, etc., 373. 

Etherial fluid. See Akdsa. 

Evidence, various kinds of, 1. 252, 
253, 287, 329, 356, 427, 456, etc. ; 
ii. 173. 

Evil spirits, 164, 206. 


F, 


Faith, 400, 438. 

Faizi, it, 333, 409. 

Feet in prosody, how expressed, ii. 
63, 64, 135. 

Fermat, il. 397. 

Fire, sacrificial, its consecration, 167, 
etc.; seven tongues of fire, 205 ; 
maintenance of a perpetual fire, 
203, 387. 

Firdz Shah, ii. 206, 208. 

Flesh-meat, use of, 202. 

Free will, 400. 

Fruit of works, 400. 

Frogs, hymn to the, 28, 112. 

Fuel used at sacrifices, 169. 

Funeral rites, 172, etc. 


G. 


Gadadhara-bhattacharya, 284. 
Gadhi-nagara, ii. 256, 262. 
Gadhi-pura, ii. 253, 261, 262. 
Gadisinha, ii. 45. 
Gaganangana m. ii. 139. 
Gaha m. ii. 66, 81, 137. 
Géhini ws. ii. 137. 

Gahu m. ii. 137. 
Gaja-turanga-vilasita #2. 11. 143. 
Galava, ii. 6, 45. 

Gana, 502, 507. 

Ganas, the, 72, 74, 120. 


INDEX. 


Gana-chhandas, ii. 66, 71. 

Ganadharas, ii. 194. 

Ganadhipas, ii. 194. 

Gdnapdtha, ii. 8, 40. 

Ganapatyas, 210, 212. 

Gana-ratna-mahodadht, ii. 36, 40. 

Ganavritta, if. 137. 

Gandaka m. ii. 145. 

Gandaki river, 173, 174. 

Gandha, -a, . ii. 85, 139. 

Gandhana m. ii, 85, 139. 

Gandhara, 41. 

Gandharba, 52, 135, 229, 236; the 
sun, 226. 

Gandhari, 139. 

Gandhika, ii. 160. 

Ganesa, 210; hereditary incarnation 
of, 212. 

Ganega, the astronomer, ii. 383, 384, 
406, 408, 413, 422, 429. 

Ganga, 38, 144, 154, 155, 174. 

Gangd-champi, ii. 122. 

Gangadhara, i, 360; ii. 19 ; the comm. 
on Lilavati, il. 405. 

Gangadhara-bhatta, ii. 81. 

Gangayani, 48. 

Ganges'a-upadhyaya, 284. 

Ganita, 11. 430. 

Ganitddhydya, ii. 377. 

Ganita-kaumudt, ii. 379, 408. 

Ganita-mdlatt, ii. 406. 

Ganitdmrita, 11. 406. 

Ganita-sdra, li. 405. 

Ganita-tattwa-chintd mani, ii. 347, 408, 


436. 

Garbha-upanishad, 86, 257. 

Garga, i. 59, 85; ii. 317, 360, 403, 459. 

Gargi, 63, 368. 

Gargl-sanhité, ii. 360. 

Gargya, i. 59, 371, 470; the gram- 
marian, ii. 6, 45. 

Garuda-purina, 93. 

Garudaruta #72. il. 144. 

Garuda-upanishad, 88. 

Gatha mz. ii. 66, 81, 118, 137, 146. 

Gathin, 26. 

Gathini wz. ii. 137. 

Gauda (Cura), ii. 25, 63, 167, 168, 
221, 311; language, li. 25, 62. 

Gauda Brahmans, ii. 159. 

ee 86, 89, 93, 241, 245, 360, 


396. 
Gaudiya dialect, ii. 25, 62. 
Gaura-sarshapa, a weight, 529. 
Gauri m. ii. 142, 143, 145. 
Gaurikanta, 283, 300. 
Gautama, 1. 339, 469. 
Gautama (Gotama), Gautama Buddha, 
i, 414; li. 176, 224, 276, 278, 279. 
Gautama-swami, ii, 276, 277, 278. 
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Gavyuti, a measure, i. 539; ii. 195. 

Gaya, 201. 

Gayatri, the, 26, 31, III, 142, 152, 
181, 183, 193, 197, 225, 3353 ex- 
plained, 145; another version, 191, 
cf. 111. 

Gayatri metre, i. 31. 32; ii. 136, 141. 

Gerbert (Pope Sylvester Il.), ii. 440. 

Germanes, il. 180, etc. 

Ghafr, ii. 297. 

Ghari m. ii. 141. 

Ghana ae of the Rig and Yajur 
veda, 13. 

Ghanahasta, 537. 

Ghata-karpara, ii. 68. 

Ghati, ghatika, ghurri, i. 541, 542, 
5435 MW. 319. 

Ghatta mm. ii. 85, 139. 

Ghattananda m. ii, 85, 139. 

Ghora, ii. 177. 

Giranara, ii, 82, 191 

Gita, gitika, m. ii, 145. 

Giti m. ii, 67, 137. 

Gityarya m. ii. 79, 99, 138, 144. 

Goaria-gop, ii. 162. 

Gobhila, 1. 90; ii. 9. 

Gobhillya-sakha, 339. 

God's existence denied by Kapila, 264. 

Gods. See Deities. 

Goghna, 217, 218. 

Gokulasthas, 211. 

Golagrama, ii. 407. 

Golayantra, ii. 285. 

Gonarda, ii. 178, 

Goni, a measure, 537. 

Gop, i. 162. 

Gopa class, ii. 161, 162. 

Gopajivi, ii. 162. 

Gopala-bhatta, 528, etc. 

Gopala-chakravarti, ii. 43, 53. 

Gopila-tapantya-upanishad, 99, 131. 

Gopatha-brédhmana, i, 82, 84, 122, 


535. 
Gopichandana-upanishad, 101. 
Gopinatha, ii. 42. 
Gorakhpur, ii. 220. 
Gotama, 20, 78, 138, 239, 280, etc., 
377, 469. 
Gotama or Buddha, 414. See Gautama. 
Gotra, i. 134; ii. 269. 
Gotrika, 408, 448. 
Govardhana, ii. 19, 
Govardhana-misra, 
Govinda, 245, 360. 
Govinda-bhatta, i. 284; ii. 45. 
Govinda-chandra, il. 253. 
Govindananda, i. 359; ii. 53. 
Govindanatha, 94. 
Govinda-raja, 467. 
Govinda-rama, ii. 43. 


a 50, 67, 405. 
283. 
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Govindérnava, 472. 
Goyfchandra, i. 473 ; ii. 43 
Graha-ldghava, ii. 284, 290, 309, etc., 


333: 406. 
Gihsdware, 473- 


Grdmageya-gana, 72, 73, 120. 

Grammar, early writers on, ii. 5, 35, 
45; list of works on Sanskrit gram- 
mar, ii. 38, etc. 

Grandam (grantha), ii. 28. 

Grants of land, ii. 215, etc, 231, 
256, etc. 

Gravastut, 153. 

Greeks, their philosophy, i. 250, 423, 
429, 436, 441, 442; their logic, 1. 
356; their astronomy, ii. 285, 317, 
326, 345, 351, 361; their algebra, 
ii. 389, 397; hints which the Hindus 
received from the astronomical 
schools of the Greeks, ii. 361, 401, 
etc.; list of Greek astrological terms 
found in Sanskrit, ii. 477. 

Grihya-grantha, 338. 

Grihya-sttras, 135, 141. 

Grishma, 215. 

Gritsamada, 20. 

Guest, solemn reception of, 217, etc. 

Guglielmo di Lunis, ii. 442, 449. 

Gujjara Brahmans, ii. 159. 

Gujrat, ii. 30, 205. 

Guna, or quality, 299, 432. 

Gunas, the three, 261. 

Gunavishnu, 167, 226. 

Gunja seed, 529, 530. 

Gupta, a common termination of 

aisya proper names, ii. 169. 

Gupti, 449. 

Gurjara, ii. 30, 63, 229, 242. 

Guru (Prabhakara), i. 322. 

Guru (in prosody), ii. 63. 

Gurvini #2. ii. 66, 137. 

Guzrat. See Gujrat, Gurjara. 

Gymnosophistz, ii. 181, etc. 


H. 


Habash, ii. 460. 

. Hadda-chandra, ii. 50. 

Haima-kosha, ii. 19, 53. 

Haima-vydkarana, ii. 41. 

Hajjaj ben Yusaf, ii, 306. 

Hak‘ah, ii. 292. 

Hakali ms. ii. 139. 

Hala, ii. 81. 

Halamukhi m, ii. 141. 

Halayudha, i. 167, etc., 232, 472, 
4953 ii. 19, 44, 54, 59, 72, 118, 269. 

Halla character and language, ii. 238. 

Hammira, ii. 60, 82, etc., 212. 

Han‘ah, ii, 292. 


INDEX. 


Hansa m. iL 141, 14 

Hansamala m. ii. ne 

Hansapadi m. ii. 141. 

Hansaruta m, ii. 141. 

Hansa-upanishad, 88. 

Hansi m. ii. 142, 145. 

Hara, a weight, i. 531; a foot in 
prosody, ii. 135. 

Haradatta, 486. f 

Haradatta-miéra, ii. 10, 15, 36, 38. 

Hara-gauri, ii. 257. 

Hardvalt, ii. 18, 54. 

Hirda-vidyd, 352. 

Hari, i. 187 ; a metre, ii, 144. 

Hari m. i. 141. 

Hariballabha, ii. 40. 

Haribhaskara, ii. 59. 

Haridikshita, ii. 13, 39. 

Haridra, a river, ii, 251. 

Haridra (?), ii. 251. 

Harigita m. ii. 140. 

Harihara, i. 325, 473; ii. 227, 228. 

Harika m. ii. 141. 

Harikala-deva, ii. 220. 

Harikdrikd, ii. 20, 40. 

Harinaigumeshi, ii. 192. 

Hari-ndmdmrita, ii. 44. 

Harinapluta wm. ii. 144. 

Harinapluta m. ii. 146. 

Harini m. ii. 102, 131, 144. 

Harini m. ii, 144. 

Hariprasada, ii. 22. 

Harirama-chakravarti, ii. 42. 

Harita, 137, 468. 

Haritabandha mz. ii, 141. 

Hartvansa-purdna, the Jaina poem, 
ii. 186, 

Harun-alrashid, ii. 464. 

Hasan ben suhail, ii. 152. 

Hasan Sabbah, ii. 203. 
Hasta, the constellation, 1. 214; ii. 
295, 310, 319. ; 
Hasta, a foot in prosody, ii. 135; a 
measure of length, i. 538, 539. 

Hastinapura, ii. 193, 251. 

Haya, li. 135. 

Hayagriva, 75, 121. 

Hayagriva-upanishad, 121, 

Hazarahs, ii. 207. 

Hedi, ii. 218. 

Helaraja, ii. 20, 45. 

Hema, a weight, 532. 

Hemachandra, ii. 41, 46, 53, 60, 61, 
185, 194, etc. 

Hemadri, i. 473, 534- 

Hemanta, 215. 

Hemasuri, ii. 41. 

Heretical systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy, 240. 

Hetu, 314, 419. 


~ 


INDEX. 


Hetwabhasa, 318. 

Hierocles, ii. 181, 183. 

Himavat, 34. 

Hindi language, ii. 22, etc.; parts of 
the Veda translated into it, i. 8 

Hindupati princes, ii, 60, 229. 

Hinduraya, ii. 229. 

Hindustani, ii. 22, 31. 

Hira, Hirakg m. ii. 140. 

Hiranyagarbha, 47, 369, 391, 396. 

Hliranyanabha, 15. 

Iliranyastupa, 21. 

Litopadesa, ii. 147, etc. 

Holaka or Holi festival, i. 235, 339. 

Homa, 49, 343. 

Honain, li. 306. 

Hord, i. 541, etc.; ii. 430, 474. 

Hospitality, 217. 

Hotfi, 152, 205. 

Huhu, 162. 

Humdytn-ndmah, ii. 148, 153. 

Husain Mirza, Sultan, ii. 149. 

Husain Wa'iz, ii. 148, 149. 

Hushank, testament of, ii. 148, 149, 


152. 
Hylobii, ii. 183. 
Hypatia, ii. 399, 452, 453. 
Hypsicles, ii. 452. 


I. 


Ibr4him ben Salat, ii. 306. 

Idavatsara, 52. 

Idvatsara, 53. 

Tklil ul jabhah, ii. 298. 

Ikshwaku, i. 22; the Jaina, ii, 186, 195. 

Imadi Rakshamalla, ii. 243, 244. 

Imam Ja‘far, il. 203, 206. 

Immolation of victims, 100, IOI, 252; 
allegorical immolation of Brahma, 
30, 31, 50, 114, 184. 

Incarnations, see Avatara; not the 
doctrine of the Veda, 100. 

Indra, i. 24, 26, etc.; consecration of, 
33; derivation of the name, 45 ; 
many Indras admitted by the Jainas, 
ii. 192. 

Indra, the grammarian, ii. 6, 36. 

Indrabhiti, ii. 194, 276, 277, 278. 

Indradyumna, 76, 77. 

Indrapramati, 13. 

Indrdsana, a Prakiit foot, ii. 135. 

Indravajra m. ii. 91, 142. 

Indravansa m. ii. 94, 142. 

Induvadana m. ii. 143. 

Inference, three kinds of, in the San- 
khya, 253; in the Nyaya, 287. 

Inscriptions, general remarks on, ii. 
213, etc., 254; Inscription on the 
pillar at Badal, 16; at Buddhagaya, 
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16, 49; on the pillar at Delhi, 208; 
at Cintra in Portugal, 216; from 
Tipura, 216; at Gorakhpur, 220 ; 
from Chitradurg, 226, 236, 252; at 
Kurugode, 237; at Kurrah, 245 ; 
at Sdéranatha, 246; in the district of 
Dinajpur, 247; at Mongir, 248, 
249; at Nidigal and Goujda, 250 ; 
in S, Bihar, 256; at Tarachandi, 
261; at Ujjayani, 263. 

Intellect, obstructions of, in the San- 
khya, 259. 

I'éddhydya, 53. 

Isam, ii. 152. 

Tgana, 472. 

I sévdsya-upanishad, §3, 83, 117, 351. 

Isha, 215. 

Ishak ben Honain, ii. 303, 306, 

Ishti, 343. 

Isma‘il, ii. 203. 

Isma‘iliyahs, the, ii. 202, 203. 

Fswara, 242, 256, 263, 264, 405, 431. 

L'éwara-gltd, 379. See Bhagevoighs. 

Isywara-krishna, i. 93, 245, 246, 279, 
358; ii. 68. 

Tswarananda, ii. 38. 

Is wara-prasada, 400. 

It, ii, 35. 

Ltthdsa, 10, 60, 85, 207. 

‘Tydr-t-danish, ii. 148. 


Jabala, 33. 

Jabalas, the, 15. 

Fabdla-upanishad, 88. 

Jabali, 470. 

Jabhah, ii. 294. 

Jabr, ti. 391, 441. 

Jagadisa-tarkalankara, 284, 

Jagannatha, i. 465, 473, 477. 

eee Pandita-raja, ii. 106, 

agati mt. i. 313 ii. 136, 142, (pankti) 
136, (trishtubh) 136. 

Jaghanya-chapala m. ii. 137. 

Jahangir, ii. 63, 348, 407. 

Jahnu, 155. 

Jaigishavya, 254. 

Jaimini, 12, 15, 239, 240, 320, etc., 
353, 367, 372, 385, 391, 392. 

Jaina sect, Jainas, i. 91, 337, 354, 
377, 402, etc., 444, etc.; ii. 16, 42, 
61, 171, etc., 276, etc. ; astronomical 
notions of, ii. 201, 345; Jaina in- 
scriptions, ii. 276, etc. 

Jajjala, ii. 83, 84. 
aladhara m. ii. 140. 

Jaladhara-mmAld m. ii, 142, 

Jalaharana m2. ii. 140. 

Jalali rupiya, p33 

Jaloka, ii. 178. 
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alpa, 317. 

amadagni, 20, 

amaka m. ii. 141. 

ambudwipa, ii. 159, 200. 

ambusara, 1. 405. 

ana, 76, 738. 
Janaka, 41, 62, 64, 371. 
ru m. ii, 145. 

anamejaya, i. 33, 35, 41, 65; ii. 251, 


Japa 317 m. ii. 99, 142. 


252. 
ea pa, 38. 
anagruti, 75. 
Japila, ii. 256, etc. 
ara, 421. 
Jerk copies of the Rig and Yajur 
Veda, 18. 
Gtakdrnava, ii. 338, 360, 435, etc. 
atadharis, 430. 
ati, i, 308, 318, 421; metre, ii. 8o. 
atimala, ii 157, etc. 
atukarna, i. 162, 535. 
Ja-vipuld m2. ii. 140. 
Faumnara, ii. 43. 
Fdwidin-khirad, ii. 148, 152. 
ayachandra, ii. 215, 253, 254, 261. 
iad i. 470; li. 79, 
ayaditya, ii. 9, 38, 50, 222, etc. 
ae il. 14, 39. 
ayapala, ii, 248. 
foi ii. 265, etc., 272. 
hallana m. ii. 140. 
imuta mm. ii, 117, 145. 
imutavahana, 472, etc., 479, etc.; 
his date, 488, 489. 
Jina, Jinas, i. 323, 404, etc., 413; ii. 
185, 186, etc. 
inadatta-suri, 451. 
Jenin ii. 6, 36, 38, 50. 
ishnu, ii, 347, 384, 411, 429. 
Jiva, i. 495, 400, 410, 417, 431, 440, 
446, etc.; il, 174. 
ivaghosha-swaml, il. 44. 
ivaja, 396. 
{vala, 75. 
{van-mukti, 393, 399. 
{vastikaya, 409. ; 
fvatma, 2899442. 
itendriya, 473: 
fyikiya [?], 154. 
ndmytta, il, 44. 
nana-raja, ii. 385, 406. 
ndna-varan{ya [?}, 408, 448. 
nana-yoga, 441. 
nAnendra-saraswati, ii. 13, 39. 
uhu, 28, 112. 
umaranandi, ii. 43. 
upiter, the planet, 35. 
yeshtha, i. 214; ii. 298. 
yotis, a metre, ii, 79, 138. 
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Fvotishal Fotis), thecalendarappended 
to the Vedas, 1 53, 96, etc., 124, 
etc.; ii 58. 

yotishmati (trishtubh) m. ii, 136. 
yotishtoma, 54, 66. 


K, 

Ka'b, ii. 391. 

Kabandha, 16. ¢ 

Kabandhi, 85. 

Kabir’uddin, Sayyid, ii. 206. 

Kabits, ii. 22. 

Kddambart, ii. 89, 120. 

Kahan, a measure, 536. 

Kait, if. 161. 

Kaivalya, 248, 425. 

Kaivalya-upanishad, 88. 

Kaivarta class, if. 164. 

Kaiyata, Kaiyyata, ii. 8, 36, 38. 

Kakint weight, 532. 

Kakshivat, 21. 

Kakubh (ushnih) m. ii. 136. 

Kakudmatt m. ii. 137. i 

Kala, 410. 

Kald, ii. 40. 

Kala, in mathematics, i. 125, 540; 
ii. 476; in prosody, ii, 135. 

Kalabhairava, 189. 

Kalahansa m. ii. 143. 
“dldgnirudra-upanishad, 88, 

Kalakanda m. ii. 143. 

Kalamukhas, the, 430. 

Kdla-nirnaya, ii. 333. 

rey bis iil, 42, 52, 53. 

Aalépa-tattwarnava, ii. 42. 

Kalb, Kalb ul akrab, ii. 298. 

Kali age or yuga, 1. 65,97; ii. 313, 
; ee 427. 

Kali, ror, ; 

Kalidasa, i. 171, 207, 218, 4703 ii. 

. 59, 64, 68, 76, 88, QI, etc., 102, 
112, etc., 123, 154. : 

Kalika mz. ii. 140, 143, 146. 

Kahkd-purdna, 101. 

Kalllah wa Dimnah, ii. 
461. 

Kalinga, the country, li. 159. 

Kalinga, ii. 50. 

Kalpa (religious observances), i. 90; 
astronomical period, 1. 67, 393: ii. 
330, 332, 348, 358, 364, 403, 426, 


427. 

Kalpadruma, 473. 

Kalpalaté, 473. 

Kalpalatdvatdra, ii. 407, 408. 

se ai i. 338; ii. 185, 191, etc., 
276. 

Kalpataru, 472, 534. 

Kalyan, the city, 1. 24%. 

Kalyana-chandra, ii, 415. 


149, etc., 


INDEX. 


Kama, i. 30; metre, ii. 141. 

Kama, the god, 340, 440. 

Kamakrida m. ii. 143. 

Kdmadhenu, i. ‘473; ii. 41, 42, 45. 

Kamalakara, i. 3 ii, 284, 316, 
333, 497- 

Kamali (-a) me. ii, 141. 

Kamaripa, ii. 44, 159. 

Kamavatara gt. ii. 141. 

Kamini-kanta, m, ii, 141. 

Kampa, ii. 228. 2 

Kamya, 139. 

Kanabhuj or Kanabhaksha, 354, 424. 
See Kanada. 

Kanabhuj, Kanabhaksha, 423. 

Kanada, 240, 280, etc., 354, 41], 


423. 

Kanaka-prabha m. ii. 143. 

Kanara language, ii. 29, 227, 231, 
237, 238, 240. : 

Kanda m. ii. 143. 

Kanda, 54, 65, 68, 80. 

Kdnddnukrama, 14, 105. 

Kandarpasiddhdnta, ii. 44. 

Kandika, 49, 54, 66. 

Kankaraf, Kankah, etc., ii. 458. 

Kanoj, Kanauj, 11; list of kings of, 
ii, 253; see Kanya-kubja. 

Kansakara, ii. 160. 

Kantaé m. ii, 144. 

Kanthasruti-upanishad, 86. 

Kantimati m. li. 91. 

Kantotpida m. ii. 142. 

Kanwa, i. 15, 20; ii. 45. 

Kanwa school, 15, 53, 56, 64. 

Kanya m. ii. 141. 

Kanya, a constellation, ii. 426. 

Kanyakubja, Kanyakubja, ii. 22, 253, 
258, etc., 420; Brahmans of, i. 11; 
ii. 159, 167, etc., 217; dialect, ii. 22, 
63, 107. 

Kanyakubjas, the, ii. 22, 27. 

Kapardaka, 532. 

Kapala class, ii. 164. 

Kapalas, Kapalikas, 430. 

Kapila, i. 93, 100, 162, 241, etc., 374; 
ii, 68; his doctrine contrasted with 
Patanjali's, i. 248, 264, etc. 

Kapila, ii. 268. 

Kapila-bhdshya, 241, 243, etc. 

Karahancha m. ii. 141. 

Karana class, ii. 161, 162; the astro- 
nomical treatise, ii. 430. 

Karana, i. 287, 431, 432. 

Karana-kutshala, ii. 333, 377. 

Ka4rana-sarira, 395. 

Karanas, astrological, ii. 320. 

Kérikd, 284. See also Sankhya K. 

Kérikds on Panini, ii, 6, 40. 

Kérikdvall, ii. 44. 
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Karkata, ii. 343. 

Karmakara class, ii. 162, 164. 

Karma-mimansé, 320, etc. 

Karman, Karma, 307, 320, 400, 406, 
407, 408, a 

Karmana-sarira of the Jainas, ii. 174. 

Karna, in prosody, il. 135; in astro- 
logy, 354, etc. 

Karnata language, ii. 29. 

Karnataka, ii. 29. 

Karsha, a weight, 530, 532. 

Karshapana, a weight, 530, 532. 

Karshika, a weight, 532. 

Karshnajini, 354. 

Karttika, 136. 

Karttika-siddhanta, ii, 43. 

Kartyi, 431. 

Karunika-siddhantins, 430. 

Karya, 287, 431, 432. 

Karya-brahma, 391. 

Kasakritsna, i. 354, 3723 ii. 6, 36. 

Kasera, ii. 160. 

Kashaya, 448. 

Kashmir, chronicle of, ii. 1'77, etc. 

Kashta-égrotriya-brahmanas, ii, 168. 

Kashtha, 540, 541. 

Kasi, 22, 48, 59, 139. 

Kasim, ii. 454. 

Kédsihd-vyith, ii. 9, 10, 20, 36, 222. 

Kdsikd-vyitti-panjikd, ii. 38. 

Kasirama, 484. 

Kasiswara, ii. 43, 44. 

KadstSwart-gana, ii. 44. 

Kas mira language, il. 27; brahmans, 
ll. 159. 

Kasu, 21. 

Kasyapa, i. 20, 36, 153, 207, 470; il. 
7, 278. ae 

Kasyapa, i. 280, 423; ii. 6 : 
aia: the Buddhas W298. pee 

Kdtantra, ii. 42, 45. 

Kéatantra-chandrikd, ii. 42, 

Kétantra-chatushtaya-pradtpa, ii, 42. 

Kédtantra-dhdtu-ghosha, ii. 42, 

Kédtantra-gana-dhdtu, ii, 42. 

Kdtantra-panyjikd, ii. 42. 

Kédtantra-parisishta, ii. 42. 

Kdtantra-sabda-mdla, ii. 42. 

Kdtantra-shatkdraka, ii. 42. 

Kdtantra-unddi-vrittt, ii. 42. 

Kédtantra-vistdra, ii 42. 

Kdtantra-vyitti-{thd, ii. 42. 

Katha, 15. 

Katha, 317. 

Katha, a measure, 536. 

Kathas, the, 15. 

Katha, Kathavallt, or Kdthaka Upan- 
ishad, 71, 83, 87, 119, 124, 332, 


pot 
KAthaka #4khé, 106, 
82 
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Katya, 85. : 

Katy4yana, i. 20, 85, 90, 162, 469; ii. 
6, 9 35, 38, 49. 

KAtyayani, 

Kaularupanishad, 101. 

Kaumud, ii. 12, §2. See Siddhdnta K. 

Kaumudi #. ii. 146. 

Kausamba, ii, 246. 

Kaugalya, 8s, 

Kaushitaki, 13, 47, 48. 

Kaushttaki-brédhmana-upanishad, 47, 
48, 116, 351. 

Kausika, ii. 45. 

Kaudiki river, 174. 

Kauthumi (?) fakha, 15, 16, 106, 332. 

Kauthuma, 332. 

Kavasha, 35, 65. 

Kavasheya, 65. 

Kavi-kalpadruma, ii. 15, 43. 

Kavi-kalpadruma-vydkhyéa, ii. 43. 

Kaviraja, ii. 89. 

Kavi-rahasya, ti. 44. 

Kavya m. ii. 82, 139. 

Kadvya-kdmadhenu, ii. 38, 43. 

Kayastha class, ii. 161, 167, 211, 224, 
258; of Bengal, ii. 169. 

Kedara-bhatta, ii. 59. 

Kekaya, 76. 

Kemadruma, ii. 477. 

Kena or Keneshita Upanishad, 80, 
83, 87, 121, 351. 

Kendra, ii. 476. 

Kesara mt. ii. 144, 

Kesava, ii. 406, 408, 429. 

Kesava-dasa, ii. 63, 92. 

Kesava-misra, 283, 293, 471. 

Kesava-swaml, ii. 45. 

Ketumati mv. ii, 146. 

Kevala, 445. 

Khagati m. ii. 143. 

Khanda, 32, 80. 

Khandadeva, 324. 

Khandaka (Khandaka ?), m. ii. 137. 

Khandikeyas, 15. 

Khanja m. ii. 85, 139, 146. 

Khari, Kharika, a measure, 533, etc., 


a 

Kharatara tribe, ii. 279. 

Khartan, ii. 295. 

Kheals, ii. 32. 

Khuldsat ul hrsdb, ii. 391,441, 465,472. 

Khila-grantha, 352. 

Kildla, 186. 

Kirandvall, 282. 

Kirata, ii, 76. 

eee ii. 76, etc., 95, 96, 100, 
118, 


Kiris’a, 41. 
Kirita m. ii, 145. 
Kishku, a measure, 539. 


INDEX. 


Knowledge, sources of. Sa Evidence. 

Kokilaka m. ii. 144. 

Kona, a weight, 532. 

Konda-bhatta, i. 284; ii. 40. 

Kondavipattan, ii, 241. 

Konkata, ii. 50. 

Kopavati mz. ii, 143. 

Kogas, the soul’s, 395. 

Krama copies of the Rg and Yajur 
veda, 18. 

Kramad{gwara, ii. 43. 

Kranta m2. ii. 144. 

Krantipata, ii. 330. 

Kratuvid, 41. 

Kraunchapada m. ii. 100, 145. 

Kraushtika [?], ii. 59. 

Kridachandra m., ii. 144. 

Krishna, i. 25, 99, etc., 150, 211, 
440; mentioned in the gaan tie 
Upanishad, ii. 177; his combat 
with S‘isupala, ii. 73, 74; his sports 
with the Gopis, ii. 32, 80; his wor- 
ship of later origin, i. 100, ii. 177. 

Krishna, son of Ballala, ii. 406. 

Kyishnadasa, ii. 53. 

Krishna-dwaipayana, 352. 

Krishnakanta-vidyavagira, 483. 

Krishnala, a weight, 529, etc., 535. 

Krishndlankdra, 362. 

Kyishnananda, 80, 362, 489. 

Krishnas, nine Jaina, ii. 195. 

Kyishna-pandita, ii. 14, 39, 94. 

Krishna-tirtha, 360 

Kyishna-upantshad, 99. 

Kriti, i. 16, metre, il. 144. 

Krittika, i. 81, 97, 128; ii. 290, 314, 
317. 

Kriya, 138. 

Kriyasakti, 433. 

Kriyayoga, 441. 

Kroga, a measure, 539. 

Kshama mz, ii. 78, 143. . 

Kshana, 540, 541. 

Kshatriyas, i. 134, 337, 403; li. 115, 
158, 160, etc. 

Kshattri, Kshatta, class, ii. 162. 

Kshayika, 446. 

Kshira-swami, ii. 45, 50, 51. 

Kshtra-taranyinl, ii. 45. 

Kshurikd-upanishad, 86. 

Kudava, a measure, 533, etc., 537. 

Kudmala-danti m, ii. 99, 142. 

Kula, 492, 505. 

Kila, ii. 159. 

Kulaka, ii. 65, 120. 

Kulachandra, ii. 42. 

Kulatha mz, ii. 137. 

Kulina m., ii. 137. 

eoenes ii. 168 ; Kayasthas, 
ii. 169. 


INDEX. 


spay as i. 9, 467, 469, 486; 
I. 


Kumar, ii. 160. 

Kumara, ii. 42.. 

Kumiara-lalita m. ii. 141 

Kumdra-sambhava, ii. 76, 92. 

Kumari m. ii. 143. 

Kumarila-swami. See Bhatta K. S. 

Kumbha, a mgasure, i. 533, 534, etc., 
a Zodiac sign, ii. 325. 

Kumbhakara, ii 160. 

Kunchi, a pray 533 

Kundalika mz. ii. 83, aneA 139. 

Kundina, 14, 105. 

Kuntala-dega, ii. 241. 

Kupurusha-janita m. ii, 142. 

Kurayana, 21. 

Kurma-purdna, 249. 

Kuru, 65. 

Kuru, the country, 35, 62. 

Kurugode-durg, ii. 241, 242. 

Kurunga, 21. 

Kusga-grass, 178, 196, etc. ; a cushion 
of, 219. 

Kuéala, il, 45+ 

Kusharu, 41. 

Kushmanda, 164. 

Kusika, 26. 

Kusumdnyjali, 284. 

Kusuma-stavaka mm. ii. 145. 

Kusuma-vichitra m. ii. 99, 142. 

Kusumita-lata-vellita m. ii. 144. 

Kuthumi, Kuthumi, 15, 470. 

Kutila m. i, 143. 

Kutilagati #2. iL 143. 

Kutsa, 21, 25, 26, IIT. 

Kuttaka, ii. 383, 414, 420. 

Kuttakddhydya, ii. 377. 405. 

Kuverina, i, 161. 


L, 


Labukayana, 320. 

Ladhacharya, ii. 359. 

Lagalika m. il. 141. 

Laghu (in prosody), ii. 63. 

Laghu-drya-siddhdnta, ii. 420. 

Laghu-bhishana-kanti, ii. 40. 

Lagphu-bodha, ii. 44. 

Laghu-aipikd 69. 

Laghu-jataka, ii. 435. 

Laghu-haumudi, il. 14, 39. 

Laghu-paribhdshd-vyitti, ii. 39. 

Laghu-sabda-raina, ii. 39. 

Laghu-sabdendu-ésekhara, ii. 13, 39. 

Laghu- aly aya-siddbinte mas 
fushd, ii. 

Laghu-snihtha-siddhint, il, 331, 
333) 344- 

Laghu-vrittt, ii. 41. 
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Lakhiméa- tt 471, 480. 

Lakshana, 285. 

Lakshmi, prayer to, 194. 

Lakshmi m, ii. 143. 

Lakshmidasa, ii. 198, 201, 283, 347, 

BK i 406, 408, 413, 436. 

shmidhara me, ii. 142, 

Lakshmidhara, i. 472, 534, 535. 

Lakshmi-narayana, 173, 211. 

Lakshmi-varma-deva, ii, 265, etc. 

Lalana 72. ii, 99, 142. 

Lalasinha, ii. 359. 

Lalita 7. ii 146. 

Lalita m. ii. 118, 338, 
146. 

Lalitapada m. ii. 142. 

Lalita-purdna, ii, 178. 

Lalita-vistara, i. 414; ti. 179. 

Lalla, ii. 291, 315, 316. 


Lanka, meridian of, ii. 


142, 145, 


364, 365, 


34. 

Languages used by Hindu poets, ii, 
I, etc., 61, 122. 

Lat m. ii. 144. 

Latyayana, go. 

Laugakshi, 162. 

Lava, a measure of time, 541. 

Lavali mz. ii. 146. 

Law, different ehoole of Hindu, 471, 
etc., 479, etc. 

Leonardo Bonacci of Pisa, ii. 
438, etc., 448, 465. 

Liber abact, ii. 391, 440, 449. 

Liberation of the soul, 257, 259, 393, 
399; 497, 449. 

Likhita, 339, 469. 

Liksha, a weight, 529, 538. 

Lila m. ii. 143. 

Lilakhela m. ii. 143. 

Lildvatt (Bhaskara’s), ii. 88, 333, 
377, etc. 

Lilavati m. ii. 140. 

Lilopavati m2. ii, 143. 

Linga, 25, 211. 

Linga-sarira, 257, 395, 442. 

Lingis, aul. 

Lipta, ii. 315, 476. 

Lokakéea : “2. 

Lokékshi’ (-i,), 15, 162, 470. 

Lokanatha, ii, 53. 

Lokapala, ii. 248. 

Lokayatas, ee aaa 426, etc. 

Lola m. ii, 139, 143. 

Lubdhaka, a star, if. 309, 418. 

Lunar mansions, Arabian, ii. 281, 
288, etc. 

Lunar month, 214, etc. 

Lunar race, ii. 22%. 

Lunchita-kesa, 405. 


399, 
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Madalekhd m. ii. 141. 
ven m. ii. 145. 
m2, ii. 140. 
Medantlare m. ii. 140. 
Madanalalité ms. ii. 144. 
Madanapala of Digh, 467, 473, 488. 
Madanapala-deva of Kanauj, ti. 253. 
Madana-périjdta, 136, 473, 485, 488. 
Madana-vinoda, 488. 
Madandha m. ii. 142. 
Madhava, the month, 214, 215. 
Madhavacharya, i. 48, 49, 325, 326, 
469, 486; li. 36, 41, 50, 55, 185, 
228; his age, i. 325. See Sayap- 
acharya. 
‘MAdhava-deva, 283, 300. 
Madhavi, ii. 50. 
Madhavika m. ii. 145. 
Médhavtya-vyittt on Panini, ii. 9, 36, 


41, 45 
Madhu, the month, i, 214, 215, a 
metre, ii, 141. 
Madhu, 359. 
Madhubhava mz. ii. 139. 
Madhuchhandas, 21, 29, §0. 
Madhu-mddhavt, ii. 50; metre, 143. 
Madhumati ms. ii. 141. 
Madhuparka, 220, 223. 
Madhusudana, ii. 43, 45; name of 
Krishna, i. 107. 
Madhustdana-saraswati, 12, 362. 
Madhuvidyd, 352. 
Madhwacharya, i. 210, 359; ii. 185. 
Madhya, ii. 477. 
Madhya m. ii. 136, 141. 
Madhya-jyotishmati m2. ii. 136. 
Madhya-kaumudl, ii. 14, 39. 
Madhyakshama m. ii. 143. 
Madhyamaharana, ii. 383. 
Madhya-manoramdé, ii. 14, 39. 
Madhyamikas, the, 415, 427. 
Madhyandina, 15, 49. 
Madhyandina school of astronomers, 


ii, 384. 
Madhyandina dakha, 15, 53, 56, 62, 
64, 117, 118. 
Médhyandina-satapatha B. 54, 117. 
Madiré m. ii. 145. 
Madru, ii. 242. . 
Magadha, i. 535, 5373 ii. 61, 159. 
Magadha caste, ii. 162. 
Magadhi dialect, ii. 1, 2, 30, 61, 191, 


277. 

Maghé, the asterism, i. 81, 121, 127; 
il. 294, 312, etc., 317. 

Magha, the month, 98, 126, 201, 213. 

Magha, the poet, ii. 65, 72, etc., 89, 
95, IOI, 109, etc., 118, etc. 
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Mahdbhérata, ii. 426, 427. . 

Mahtbhdshya on Panini, i. 247; i. 7, 
20, 35, 38, 58. a 

Mahdbhashya-pradtpa, ii. 38. 

Mahabhuta, 416. 

Mahabrahman, 174. 

Mahachapala m. ii. 137. 

Mahadeva, 100. 


alr six poems (us designated, 


ii. 76. 

Mahalakshmi 7. ii, 141. 

Mahalaya, 201. 

Mahamalika ma. ii. 144. 

Mahdndrayana-upanishad, 68. 

Maharashtra language, ii. 28, 62, 63, 93. 

Maharashtra, a metre, ii. 81, 140, 

Mahardshtra Brahmans, ii. 159. 

Mahasala (?), 366. 

Mahasarga, 254. 

Mahat, 254, 373) 43%) 437: 

Mahavira, the last Jina, li. 191, 276, 
etc. 

Mahavrihati me. ii. 136, 

Mahayuga, ii. 368, 403. 

Maheswara, 482. 

Maheswara-siddhdnta, 430. 

Maheswara-vaidya, ii. 18, 53. 

Maheswaras, the, 354, 404, 430, etc. 

Mahi m. ii. 141. 

Mahibhatta, ii. 41. 

Mahichandra, ii. 253. 

Mahidasa, 41. 

Mahidhara, 49, 53, 89. 

Mahipala-deva, ii. _~ 

Mahirajas (a measure), 538. 

Mahishasura, ii. 222. 

Mahishya class, ii. 161. 

Mahratta language, ii. 28, 93, 238. 

Mainda m. ii. 141. 

Maithila dialect, ii. 26. 

Maithila Brahmans, ii. 159, 168. 

Maitra (Maitri), 71. ie 

Maitravaruna, 153, 205. 

Maitrayani, 162. 

Maitrayani sakha, 71, 106. 

Mattrayant or Maitri-upanishad, 71, 
119. 

Maitrayanlyas, 15. 

Maitreya, 41. 

Mattreya-upanishad, 257. 

Maitreya-rakshita, ii. 9, 36, 40, 50, 55. 

Maitreyi, 60, 61, 64, 371. 

Mayjdlts-ul-miminin, ii. 202. 

Makara, symbol of the Indian Cupid, 
ii. 81; the constellation Capricorn, 
N. 324, 419. 

Makaranda, it. 44. 

Makarandiké m. ii. 144. 

Mal, ii. 390, 441. 

Mala, ii. 270. 


INDEX. 


Mala, a metre, ii. 85, 100, 139, I 

Maladhara ma, ii. a as 

Malakara, ii. 162. 

Malati m. ii, 141, 142, 145. 

Milatt-mddhava, ii. 104, 123, etc. 

Malati-malé m. ii. 142. 

Malavi m. ii. 140. 

Mali, ii. 162. » 

Malik Muhammad Jaisi, ii. 22. 

Malini #. ii. 96, 104, 143. 

Mallika m. ii, 108, 141, 145. 

Mamata, 37. 

Manahansa (?) m. ii. 143. 

Manamati hills, ii. 216. 

Manas, 255, 292, 442. 

Manas-paryaya (Jaina), 445. 
anavaka m. ii. 141. 

Manavaka-kridé m, ii. 108, 141. 

Mandakini m. ii. 142. 

Mandakrinta m. ii. 102, 128, 144. 

Mandalas of the Rigveda Sanhita, 17, 
107. 

Mandara me. ii. 141. 

Mandhatrfi, i. 22, 109; ii. 196. 

Mandukeya, 13. 

Bea aad 83, 86, 123, 


360. 

Manibandha m. ii. 142. 

Manibandha tribe, ii. 160, 162. 

Mani-guna-nikara m. ii. 99, 100, 143. 

Manika, a measure, 536 537: 

Manikara tribe, ii. 160. 

Manikya-chandra, ii. 1. 

Manilius quoted, ii. 325. 

Mani-madhya m. ii. 141. 

Mani-mala m. ii. 142. 

Mani-manjari m2. ii. 144. 

Mani-prabha #. ii. gf. 

Manjari m. ii. 143, 146. 

Manjira m. ii. 144, 

Manjubhashint m. ii. 117, 143. 

Manjugiti #2. ii. 138. 

Manjusaurabha mm. ii. 146, 

Manohansa m. (?) ii, 143. 

Manomaya (garira}, 395. 

Manoramd, it. 36, 39, 42. 

Manorama, a metre, ii. 142. 

Manoraméd-writti, ii. 44. 

Manoranjana, ii. 408. 

Manthana m. ii. 141. 

Mantra, 108, 

Mantras, 11, 16, 17, 47+ 49) 333) 334- 

Mantra-sastra, 19, 101. 

Manu, i. 9, 22, 58, 93, 374; 467, etc., 
528, etc.; race of, i. 36; laws of, 
cited, i. 58, 148, 158, 202, 238, 249; 
ii. 157, etc. 

Manu-yuga, li. 364. 

Manwantaras, 201. 

Manwartha-mukthvall, 467. 
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Manzils of the moon, ii. 288, etc. 
Marahatta, a metre, ii. 81, 140. 
Marana, 421. 

Marapa, ii. 228. 

Maricha, ii. 284, 346, 348, 409. 
Marichi, 20, 32, 470, a measure, 529, 


30. 
Moachi commentary, the. SeeMaricha. 
Markal, a measure, 538. 
Marriage ceremonies, 218, etc., 237. 
Marudvyidha river, 155. 
Maruts, 26, 35, 36, 230. 
Marutta, 36. 
Magaka, 323. 
Masha, 529, etc. 
Mashaka, Mashika, 530, etc. 
Mashnira, 38. 
Matallika m. ii, 108, 141. 
Matangi m. ii. 141. 
Mathura, ii. 61. 
Mathuranatha-tarkavapiga, 284. 
Mathuresa, ii. 51, 52. 
Mati (Jaina), 445. 
Matirama, a Hindi poet, ii. 22, 87. 
Matra, ii. 64, 65, 135. 
Matra-chhandas, ii, 71, 138. 
Matra-samaka mm. ii, 78, 100, 138. 
Matra-vyitta, ii. 137, 138. 
Matri-gana, 339. 
Matsya-purdna, i. 249, 254; li. 314. 
Matta m. ii. 99, 140, 142. 
Matta-krida 7. ii. 100, 145. 
Matta-matanga-lilakara m. il. 145. 
Matta-mayura m. ii, 117, 143. 
Maudaka class, ii. 161. 
Mauktika-dama me, ii. 142. 
Mauktika-mala m. ii. 142. 
Maulika KaAyasthas, ii. 169. 
Ma-vipula mm. ii. 140. 
Maya, i. 93; ii. 343. 
Maya, i. 30, 254, 400, 431; the metre, 


il, 143. 
Mayamaya, 398. 
Mayana, 325. 
Mayukha-mdld, 324. 
Mayura-sarini m7. ii, 142. 
Meal, ceremonies at a, 208. 
Medabhilla (?) class, ii. 164. 
Medhatithi, 21, 50; the commentator, 
9, 467, 486. 
Medhyatithi, 2. 
Medin{-kara, ii. 18, 53. 
Medint-kosha, ii. 18, 53- 
Meditation, religious, 385, etc. 
Megasthenes, ii. 180, 184. 
Meghaduta, ii. 76, 102. 
Megha-visphurjita m. ii. 144. 
Meru, 39, 299. 
Mesha, i. 215 ; ii, 288, 312, 418, 426, 
427. 
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Messahala (Ma-shé’-allah), ii, 458. 

Metempsychesis, 252, 382. 

Mihira. See Varaha-mihira. 

Mimans4, Pirva, 90, 319, etc., 403; 
its use in law, 342; Uttara, Se 
Vedanta. 

Mimdnsd-bhdshya, 360. 

Miminsd-kaustubha, 324. 

Minmdnsd-nydya-viveka, 324. 

Mina, i. 214; ii. 325, 426. 

Mind, an organ of perception and 
action, 255, 292. 

Misaru-misra, 471, 480. 

Misra, Jaina term, 446. 

Migra, ii. 43. 

Misra dialect, ii. 1. 

Misra, a surname, ii. 168. 

Mitabhdshind, ii. 407. 

Mitékshard, a commentary on the 
Brihad-aéranyaka, 56; on Yajna- 
valkya’s Inst. 468, 479, 481, 485, 
488; on Gautama’s Inst. 486. 

Mithila, ii. 20, 63; brdhmans of, ii. 
159, 168; measures used in, i. 536, 


537. 

Mithuna, ii. 335, 418. 

Mitra, 24, 28, 70, 230. 

Mitra-misra, 480, 485. 

Mixed classes, ii. 160, etc. 
Mlechhas, i. 340; ii. 164, 172,178, 301. 
Modaka m, ii. 142, 

Moha, 311, 425. 

Mohaniya, 408. 

Mohsin Fani, ii. 203. 

Moksha, 286, 407, 424, 431, 449. 
Moon, its mythic origin, 171. 
Motanaka wm. ii. 142. 

Mourning, ceremonies of, 178, etc. 
Myigasiras, i, 214; ii, 292, 310, 319. 
Mrigendra mz, ii. 141. 
Mryigendramukha mz. ii. 143. 

Mrigi me. ii. 141. 

Mrita-sanjlvinl, ii. 59. 

Mrityu, 61, 87. 

Muakhkhar, ii. 02. 

Mudgapa, ii. 228. 

Mufarrihe’l Kulikb, ii, 154. 
Mugdhabodha, ii. 15, 43. 
Mugdhabodha-parisishta, ii. 43. 
Mugdhabodhinl, ii. 51. 

Muhammad Afzal, ii. 22. 
Muhammad ben Ibrahim al Fazari, ii. 


454, 459. 


Muhammad ben Musa al-Khuwa- - 


razmi, ii. 399, 449, 461, 464, etc. 
Muhammad Khuni, Sultan, ii. 83. 
Muhammad Mahdi, ii. 203. 
Muhammad of Tizin, ii. 289, etc. 
Muhammadan sects, ii. 202, etc. 
Muhi ben Yahya, ii. 306. 
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Muhurta, i. 82, 98, 125, 126, 540. 
Muhirta-chintdmani, ii. 284. 
Mukabalah, ii. 391, 392, 441. 
Mukaddam, ii. 302. 
Mukha-chapala m. ii, 137. 
Mukta, Muktdtma, 406. 
Muktaka, ii. 120. 

Muktakachhas (Buddhists), 413. 
Muktambaras (Jainas), 405. 
Muktavasanas (Jainas), 404. 
Mukti, 139, 393, 399, 424, etc. 
Mukuta, ii. 17, 50. 

Mula, ii. 298. 

Mula-prakyiti, 254, 448. 

Mulla ‘ Alf, ii. 204. 
Mundaka-upanishad, 83, 84, 104, 123, 


351. 
Munigwara, ii. 198, 201, 284, 315, 
331, 348, 407, 409, 412, 420, 420. 
Munja, king, ii. 49, 416. 
Munjala, ii. 330, 332, etc., 415, 417. 
Mur, Muru, i. 28; character, 
Murari, ii. 42. 
Murari-misra, 473. 
Murchha Khan, ii. 52. 
Murdhabhishikta class, ii. 160, 166. 
Mushti, a measure, §33, etc. 
Musulmans of India borrow super- 
stitious ceremonies from the Hindus, 


235. 
Mythology of the Vedas, 25, 110. 
N. 


Na‘aim, ii. 299. 

Nabhanedishtha, 22, 109. 

Nabhas, 215. 

Nabhasya, 215. 

Nachiketas, 87, 124, 370. 

Néddavindu-upantshad, 86. 

Nadi m. ii. 143. 

Nadi, Nadika,a measure of time, 125, 
of length, 539. 

Nagalika m, ii. 141. 

Nagani, Nagania m. il. 141. 

Naganika m. ii, 141. 

Nagari writing, ii. 26. 

Naga-swarupini mm. ii, 108, 141. 

Nagega-bhatta, ii. 13, 39, 40. 

Nagi (gayatri) m. ii. 136. 

Nagnajit, 41. 

Nagoji-bhatta, i. 243, 248; ii. 38, 39. 

Naigeya-sakha, 106, 

Nai, il. 161. 

Naigama, 23, 109. 

Naimittika, 139. 

Naishadhtya, i. 223; ii. 76, 95, 96. 

Naiyayika, i. 281; ii, 197. 

Naka, 51. 

Nakis, ii. 391. 

Nakshatras, i. 98, 126, 214; ii. 281, etc. 
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Nala, ii. 68, 69, 96. 

Nala-champu, ii. 2° 122, 

Nalodaya, ii. 67, 68, 96. 

Nalwa, a measure, 539. 

Nama-mdld, ii, 19. 

Nédma-nidhdna, ii. 19. 

Néma-pérdyana, ii. 15. 

Nama-nipa, g20, 454. 

Namika, Nama, 408, 448. 

Nédndrtha-kosha, ii, 19, 49- 

Nandakigora, ii. 43. 

Nandana m., ii. 144. 

Nandana, 45. 

Nandapandita, 486. 

Nandavarta, ii. 190. 

Nandi (-i), ii. 239; a grammarian, ii. 45. 

Nandigrama, ii. 406. 

Nandimukha, 202. 

Nandimukhi m. ii. 143. 

Nandini, the cow, 207. 

Napita class, ii. 161, 164. 

Naracha, Naracha m. ii. 143, 144. 

Narada, i. 10, 20, 36, 75, 368, 470, 
§28; ii. 73. 

Nérada-pancharatra, 437. 

Nérafarya, 162. 

Narasinha, 472. 

Naravarmadeva, ii. 264, etc., 272. 

Narayana, 42, 134; allegorical immola- 
lation of, 50, 55. See also under 
Brahma. 

Narayana-bhatta, ii. 59, 60, 63, 107, 
118 (tara). 

Narayana-chakravarti, ii. 52. 

Narayana-purusha, 50. 

Narayana-tirtha, 246, 284, 362. 

Nérdyana-upanishad, 68, 88, 119, 124. 

Narayanendra, 42. 

Nardataka m. il. 144. 

Narendra mz. ii. 145. 

Nari m. ii, 141. 

Narkutaka mm. ii. 133, 144- 

Narmada, 173, 174. 

Nasir uddin Tust, ii. 303, 306. 

Nasrullah. See Abu’l Mala. 

Nastikas, i. 404, 413; iL 197. 

Nastikya, 441. 

Nata class, ii. 164. 

Nataka class, ii. 164. 

Natagati mz. il. 143. 

Nathrah, ii. 293. 

Natih, ii. 289. 

Nature (Sankhya). See Prakriti. 

Navamalini m. ii, 142. 

Navidnkura, ti. 408. 

Na-vipula m. ii. 140. 

Naya, ii. 161. 

Nayaka, ii. 256, 258, 

Nayanananda, ii. 52. 

Nayapala, ii. 248. 
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Nema, 340. 

Nerungala-raja, ii. 243. 

Neshtfi, 153, 205. 

Nichochcha-vritta, ii. 350. 

Nichrit m. ii. 137. 

Nichyas, 34. 

Nidanas, the twelve Buddhist, 420, 
453, etc. 

Nidargana, 314. 

Nigamana, 314. 

Nighantu, i. 23, 109; ii 20, 41. 

Nigraha-sthana, 318. 

Nihsarana, 425. 

Nihgreyasa, 286, 425. 

Nila m. ii, 143. 

Nilakantha, i. 359, 480; ii. 52. 

Nila-purdna, ii, 178. 

Nilarudra-upanishad, 86. 

Nila-swarupa m. ii, 142. 

Nimba tree, 179, 190. 

Nimesha, 540, 541. 

Nimitta-karana, 288, 436. 

Niranga, a measure, 540. 

Nirgranthas, the, 405. 

Niriswara-sankhya, 249, 264. 

Nirjara, ~a, 407, 449. 

Nirnaya, 317. 

Nirnaya-sindhu, 196. 

Nirukta, i, 13, 23, 89, 109; ii. 20, 41. 

Nirupa (?) 421. 

Nirvana, i. 425, 426; ii. 280. 

Nishada class, ii. 160, 

Nishka, a weight, 530, etc. 

Nigipala m. ii. 143. 

Niti-manjart, 91. 

Nityanandas’rama, 56. 

Nityasiddha, 406. 

Nivaha, 205. 

Nivartana, ll, 274. 

Nodhas, 20. 

Nonius (Nufiez), ii. 451. 

Nrimedha, 66. 

Nyisinha, i. 86; ii. 315, 331, etc., 348, 
384, 406, etc. 

Nrisinha-champu, ii. 122. 

Nrisinha-purdna, 93: 

Nrisinha-saraswati, 362. 

Nrisinha-tépantya-upanishad, 83, 86, 
123, 131. 

Nuddea school of logic, 284. 

Nufiez (Nonius), ii. 451. * 

Nuptial ceremonies, 218, etc., 237. 

Nurullah, ii, 202, 204. 

Nushirwan, ii. 148, 153. 

Nyanku-sarini (vrihati), ii. 136. 

Nyasa, ii. 9, 38. 

Nyaya, the, 239, 249, 280, etc., 377; 
syllogism, 314, etc., 35° 

phe hearst 281, 232. 
/yaya Uldvatl, 283. 
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Nyédya-méld-vistara, 325. 
Ny a-panchanana, ii. 43. 
/ydya-ratnamdld, 324. 
Nyd sini 284. 
Ny a ere a, 283 
Ms a-sdra, 283. 
Ly) y roaltacrbae 472. 
Ny 5 Aaparineree: 324. 
Nydya-trisdirt-vérttiha, 282. 
Me a-varttika, 282. 
ly, daa ai a a 
252, 
Nydya-vdritika-thtparya-{tkd, 282. 


O. 


Obsequies, i. 172, etc., 195. 

Observation, astronomical, Hindu 
modes of, ii. 285, etc. 

Odra, Odra-dega, 11. 26, 63, 159. 

Ojha, a surname, ii. r68. 

Om, 24, 110, 134, 148, 263, 369, 431. 

Om tat sat, 223. 

Organs, 255, 291, 380. 

Orissa. See Odra-desa. 

Orthodox systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy, 239, 240. 


P: 


Paciolo, ii. 390, 442, 449. 

Pada, a measure, 539. 

Pada, i. 247, 3553 ul. 64, 66, 87, 137. 

Pada text of the Rig and Yajur Vedas, 
18, 107, 

Fada-chandrikd, ii. 17, 41, 50. 

Padachaturirdhwa m, ii. 146. 

Padakulaka m. ii. 78, 138, 139. 

Padamanjarl, ii. 10, 36, 38, §3. 

Padanichrit-gayatri . ii. 136. 

Padanudhyata, ii. 267. 

Padapankti, #2. ii. 136. 

Padartha, 285, 293, 405, 430. 

Padértha-dipikd, 284. 

Padértha-kaumudl, ii. 52. 

Paddvalt, ii. 44. 

Padayojantkd, 361. 

Padmanabha, ii. 379, 380, 423. 

Padmanabhadatta, ii. 44. 

Padmandbha-vija, ii. 380. 

Padma-purdna, 155, 466. 

Padmavati mz. ii. 139. 

Pahlavi translation of the fables of 
Pilpay, ii. 148. 

Pajjalia m. ii. 139. 

Paila, 12, 13. 

Pain, three sorts of, 251. 

Paippaldda 33? 

ay aladi-sakha, 16, 84. 


chi dialect, ii, 1, 2, 61. 


INDEX. 


Paitémaha-bhédshya, ii, 349. 

Paitémaha-siddhdnta, ii. 340, 347, 
359, 411, 413, 432. 

Paithinasi, 470. 

Pakasthaman, 21. 

Paksha, in logic, 314. 

Pakshila-swamin, 282. 

Pala (a weight), 98, 530, etc. (measure 
of time), 541. 

Palaga, 148, 188, 344. 

Pali, the, of Ceylon, i. 404, 414; ii. 
192, 277. 

Pali, a measure, 536. 

Palya (Jaina term), ii. 194, 195. 

Paga weight, 530, etc. 

Panava m. ii. 99, 142. 

Pancha-chamara m. ii. 143, 144. 

Panchdgni-vidyd-prakarana, 352. 

Pancha-panchajanah, 373. 

Panchala, i. 35, 38, 62; metre, il. 141. 

Pancharatras, the, 354, 377, 494, 437, 
etc. 

Panchaseri, 536. 

Panchagikha, 93, 162, 242, 243, 271, 
279, 374- 

Panchastddhanta, ii, 311. 

Panchasiddhantiké, ii. 340, 343, 360, 
430, 432. 

Panchatantra, \i. 147, etc., 317, 434. 

Panchavinéa-brdhmana, 74, 87, 120. 

Panchika, 32, 74. 

Pandita-sarvaswa, 472. 

Pandya, ii. 242. 

Panini, i. 20, 24, 470; ii. 5, etc., 35, 
40, 41, 45, 46. 

Panintya-mata-darpana, ii. 41. 

Panjabi language, ii. 32, 63. 

Panjtkd-pradipa, ii. 45. 

Pankajavali m. ii, 143. 

Pankavali m. ii. 143. 

Pankti mm. ii. 136, 141, 142. 

Papapuri, ii, 193. 

Parajaya-hetu, 318. 

Paramahansa, ii. 198. 

Paramahansa-upanishad, 88, 

Paramanu, i. 372, 528, etc., 538. 

Paramarhata, ii. 196. 

Paramarthika, 361, 398. 

Paramatma, 289. 

Paramdima-vidyd, 352. 

Parameshthi, 24, 30, 35, 50. 

Parangama #7. li, 140. 

Parasara, i, 20, 97, 144, 214, 326, 
353, 486; ii, 311, 312, 336, 384, 
403, 427, 429. ; 

Pérdsara-siddhinta, ii. 332, 365. 

Parasarya, 62, 162. 

ae ii. 160, 

Pérasika language, 340. 

Paraskara, 470. 


INDEX. 


Para-sreyas, 438. 

Parasu, 21, 108. 

Parasukshma, a measure, 538. 

Parasu-rama, 134. 

FParibhdshds, ii. 13, 36, 39 

Paribhdshdrtha-sangraha, ii. 39. 

Paribhdshd-vritti, ii. 39, 44. 

Paribhdshendu-sekhara, ii. 13, 40. 

Paribhdshendu-sekhava-kdsikd, ii, 40. 

Soak me. ii, 138. 

Pariksha, i. 285 ; gloss so called, ii. 59. 

Parikshit, i. 33, 35, 65; ii. 251. 

Farimala, 358, 362. 

Parinamika, 446. 

Parisishta-prabodha, ii. 42. 

Parisishta-prakdsa, 471. 

Parisishta-siddhanta-ratndkara, ii, 42. 

Parivaha, 205. 

Parivatsara, 52. 

Parnotaja, 134. 

Paroshnih m. ii. 136. 

Paréwanatha, the Jina, ii, 191, 278. 

Partha-sarathi-misra, 323. 

Parushui river, 155. 

Parvata, 36. 

Parvati, ii. 222, 240. 

Paryanka-vidyd, 352. 

Paga, 431. 

Pagu, 343, 431. 

Pagupatas, the, 240, 354, 377, 404, 
430, etc.; 508. 

Pasupati, 430, author of a ritual, 472. 

Pasupati-édstra, 430. 

Pataliputra, i, 390; il. 121. 

Patanjala-bhdshya, 248. 

Patanjali, i. 247, etc.; 263, 297, 35 
3855 the grammarian, ii. 7, 35, 38, 


§6. 
Patanjali-sitra-vyitti, 248. 
Pathya, 16. 
Pathya #. ii. 67, 108, 137, 138, 140; 
(pankti) 136, (vrihati) 136. 
Pattakila, ii. 268, 272. 
Pattasutrakara, ii. 164. 
Pattikara class, ii. 161. 
Paulisa-siddhdnta, ii. 340, 364, 432, 


433, 
Pauma mm. ii. 139. 
Pauranikas, the, 427. 
Pauranika-sankhya, 249, 254. 
Pausha, 201. 
Paushpinji, 15. 
Pauti, a measure, 536. 
Pautimashi, 64. 
Pautimashya, 61. 
Pavitra wz. ii. 141. 
Pawapuri, ii. 193, 280, 
Payitta mz, ii, 141. 
Payodhara, ii. 135. 
Perception, 252, 328, 329, 427. 
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Persian translation of Pilpay’s fables, 
ii. 148, etc. ; of the upanishads, i. 8, 
ii. 177; of the Lilavat{, Ji. 377, 409. 

Persians, their ancient religion, ii. 179. 

Phala, 311. 

Phalguna, 213. 

Phalguni, ii, 295. 

Phigar, ii. 454. 

Philosophy, Hindusystems of, 239, etc. 

Philostratus, ii, 181, 183. 

Pia m, ii, 141. 

Pijavana, 36. 

Pilpay, fables of, ii. 147, etc., 434, 461. 

Pilu, 339. 

Pina-nitamba m. ii, 144. 

Pinda, 138. 

Pindaraka, 174. 

Pinda-upanishad, 86. 

Pingala, ii. 57, 58, 63, 88. 

Pingala-prakdsa, ii. 60. 

Pingala-vritti, ii. 60, 82, 84, 93. 

Pinilika-tnadhivé m. ii. 137. 

Pippalada, 16, 85, 369. 

Pigechas, i. 296; ii. 61, 

Pitémaha-siddhénta, ii. 411, See Paita- 
maha S, 

Pitonhia, 152. 

Pitris, 197, 392. 

Pitri-medha, 50, 66, 136. 

Pitri-paksha, 201. 

Planets, in the Veda, 25, 111; Sacrifices 
to the, i. 171; Hindu theory of 
their motions, ii. 329, etc., 364; the 
hours of the day which they preside 
over, i. 541, etc. (cf. ii. 319). 

Plavangama m, ii, 140. 

Playoga, 21. 

Pliny. i. 181. 

Polar star, i. 234; ii. 287, 288. 

Porphyrius, ii. 181. 

Potri, 153, 205. 

Prabh, a measure, 536. 

Prabha, ii. 39, a metre, ii. 142. 

Prabhakara, 322, 329, etc. 

Prabhakaras, the, 329. 

Prabhadraka m. ii. 143. 

Prabhavati m. ii. 143. 

Prabodha-chandrodaya, ii. 94. 

Prabodha-prakdsa, ii. 44. 

Prabodhita me, ii. 143. 

Prachetas, 136, 218, 469, 470. 

Prachinagala, 76, 367. 

Prachinayoga, 77. 

Prachita wz. ii. 129, 145. 

Prachya dialect, ii. 62. 

Prachya-vyitti wz. ii. 71, 138. 

Prachyas, 34. 

Pradega (Jaina tattwa), 446, 448, 449. 

Pradega, a measure, 539. 

Pradtpa, 473. 
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Pradf{pa-manjarl, ii. §3. 

Pradhana, 254, 363, 380, 431, 434, 435- 

Pradvivaka, the, 491, 495, 511, etc. 

Pradyumina, i. 439, 440; the astrono- 
mer, ii. 359. 

Pragabhava, 309. 

Pragiti m. ii 138. 

Praharana-kalita m2. ii. 143. 

Praharshini #2. ii. 104, 130, 143. 

Prajanatha, 97. 

Prajapati, i. 24, 28, 29, 34, 46, 50, 75; 
etc.; abode of, 391; a star, li. 309, 


10, 

Prajapatya fast, 137. 

Prajjatiks m. ii, 139. 

Prajna, 370, 398. 

Pra a, 251. 

Prakrit, i. 341, 404; ii. 1. etc., 21, 
60, etc., 191, 277; derivation of the 
word, ii. 2, 

Prakrit prosody, ii. 64; measures, ii. 
80, etc., 137, 139. 

Prékrita-hamadhenu, ii. 44. 

Prékrita-chandrikd, ii. 42, 44. 

Prékrita-lankeéwara, ii. 44. 

Prdkrita-manoramd, ii. 21, 42. 

Prékrita-pingala, ii, 21, 60. 

Prékyita-prakdda, ii. 44. 

Prakriti, 254, 261, 266, etc., 286, 363, 
oa 431, 436, 437, 448; metre, 
i. 

Lvakriyd-kaumudl, ii, 10, 13, 20, 36, 


39. 
Prakriyd-ratna, ii. 45. 
Prama, 310, 349. 
Pramada m. ii. 138, 143. 
Pramada, 448. 
Pramana, 253, 287. See Evidence. 
Pramani, m2. ii, 68, 107. 
Pramanika mz. ii, 141. 
Trameya, 287. 
Pramitakshara m. ii. 78, 100, 142. 
Pramne, ii, 881. 
Pramudita-vadand mt. ii. 142. 
Prana, i. 209, 364, 370, 380; ii. 34554 
measure of time, i. 540, 541. 
Pranagnihotra, 79. 
Prlademibes eupasiiowall 86. 
Pranamaya (sarira), 395. 
Prdéna-samvdda or prana-vidyd, 352. 
Pranas, the five, 209, (vayus), 397. 
Prapdthaka, 54, 65, 72 75, 80, 82. 
Prasdda, ii, 36, 39 41, 45. 
Pragasta-pada, 282. 
Prasna, 65, 66, 68. 
Prasna-koshtht, ii. 432. 
Prasna-upantshad,83,85, 123,257, 351. 
Prasriti, a measure, 533, etc. 
Prastéra-pankti m. il. 136. 
Prastha, 1. 98, 533, etc. 


INDEX, 


Prasthéna-bheda, 12, 17, 106. 

Pratapa-dhavala-deva, ti. 256, etc. 

Pratardana, 22, 48, 364. 

Pratibhasika, 361. 

Pratijna, 314. 

Pratimandala, ii, 350. 

Pratipa, ii. 45. 

Pratisankhyanirodha, 421, 

Pratishtha z. ii. 136, 141. 

Pratttdkshard, 486. 

Prativasudevas, the 9 Jaina, ii. 196. 

eatin. 309. 

Pratyabhijna-darsana, 433. 

Pratyapida mz. ii. 146. 

Pratyaya, 419. 

Pratyaya-sarga, 259. 

Praudha-manoramd, ii. 12, 39. 

Pravaha, 205. 

Pravahana, 75. 

Pravara, ii. 269. 

Pravara-lalita mz. li. 144. 

Pravrittaka m. ii. 71, 138. 

Pravyitti, 310, 406. 

Prayojana, 312. 

Pretyabhava, 311. 

Priests, sixteen required at a great 
solemnity, 347. 

Pyithivi, 67, 397. 

Prithu, i, 155; ii. 196. 

Prithidaka-swamil, ii. 334, 345) 349, 
380, 411, 421, 422. 

Prithuyasas, ii. 430, 432. 

Prithwi m. ii. 144. 

Priya m, ii. 441. 

Priyamedha, 37. 

Priyamvada, m. li. 142. 

Property, King’s, in the soil, 345. 

Prose, Sanskrit, ii, 120. ; 

Prosody, Sanskrit, ii. 63, 65; writers 
on, il. 58, 59, etc. 

Ptolemy, ii. 289, 305, etc.; 337, etc. ; 
351, 362, 476. 

Pudgala, 406, 410, 447. 

Pudgalastikaya, 409. 

Fuga, the, 492, 505. 

Pulastya, 470. 

Pulida, ii. 341, 365, 384, 433. 

Pulisa-siddhdnta, ii. 341. See PaulisaS. 

Pulusha, 76. 

Punarvasu, il. 292, 340, 343. 

Punarbhoga, 311. 

Punarutpatti, 311. 

Pundraka class, ii. 164. 

Punjaraja, ii, 20, 41. 

ire 256. ' 

Purana weight, 1. 530, 532. 

Purdnas, i. 10, 11, 55s 33 60, 65, 85, 
2403 ii 5,17 

Purastad-jyotishmati ms. ii. 136. 

Purastad-vrihati ms. ii. 136. 


INDEX. 


Pura-ushnih mm. ii, 136. 
Purigaya, 369. 
Purnachandra, ii. 45. 
Purna-prajnas, the, 359. 
Pirna-vainasikas, 417. 
Purohita, i. 39; ii. 275. 


75 
Purusha, 43, 81, 82, 256, 369, 373, 428. 


Purushakgra, il. 45. 

Purusha-medha, 9, 50, 55, 117, 335- 

Purusha-stikta, 31, 81, 115, 121, 183, 
205, 335- 

Purushottama, ii. 19, 44, §0. 

Purushottama-deva, ii. 38, 54. 

Purva-bhadrapada, i. 214; ii. 301. 

Purva-mimansa, 239, 319, etc., 350. 

Purva-paksha, 326. 

Purva-phalguni, ii. 295. 

Purvashadha, ii. 299. 

Fiova-tdpantya-upanishad, 86. 

Purva-varsha (Jaina), ii, 187. 

Piushan, 26, 29, 228. 

Pushkala measure, 533, 534. 

Pushpadama m. ii. 144. 

Pushpitagra m. ii. 96, 112, 116, 146. 

Pushya, 11. 293. 

Puta m. ii, 142. 

Putra, 75. 

Putrajiva, 152. 


Q. 
Qualities, 261, 299. See Guna. 
R. 


Rabb ul wajh, ‘ii. 325. 

Rabhasa, ii. 49, 54. 

Rabhasapala, ii. 19. 

Rada (Radha ?), ii. 159. 

Raddha m. ii. 84, 139. 

Radha, i. 211, ii. 32. 

Radha, brahmans of, ii, 167, etc. 

Radhavallabhi, 211. 

Radhakrishna, ii. 43. 

Raghavananda, 324. 

Rdghavapdndavtya, ii. 89, 92. 

Raghunandanacharya-siromani, il. 42. 

Raghunandana-bhattacharya, i. 464, 
471, 480, 483, 489, 530, etc., 541. 

Raghunatha-chakravarti, ii. 52. 

Raghunatha-siromani, 284, 489. 

Raghuvanéa, i. 189, 207, 218; ii. 76, 

I, 112, ete. 

Rag, ii. 32. 

Rahasanandi (?), ii. 42. 

Rahasya, 83. 

Rahasya-brdhmana, 352. 

Raid, 35. 

Raja-deva, ii. 50. 

Rajaka class, it. 164. 
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Rdja-mdrtanda, i. 248, 536; ii. 416. 

Raja-nighanta, ii. 19. 

Réjapdla, ii. 248, 249. 

Rajaputra, ii, 160, 

Rajas, 261. 

Raja-sarshapa weight, 529. 

py habldes 49, 54, 66. 

Rdja-tarangini, ii, 177. 

Raja-vérttska, 247. 

RAjikd weight, 530, 532. 

Raju, ii, 198. 

Rakshamalla, ii. 237, 242, etc. 

Rakshita, ii. 38. 

Rakshoghna lamp, 205. 

Raktika weight, 529, etc. ; 

Rama, i, 25, 100; ii, 177 ; worshippers 
of, i. 25, 100, 131, 211; the gram- 
marian, ii. 45. 

Ramabhadra, il. 43 

Ramabhadra-ny4yalankara, 483. _ 

Ramachandra, 1. 211, the grammarian, 
ii. 10, 39, 44; the astronomer, tl. 333- 

Radmachandrikd, ii. 92. 

Ramacharana, ii. 62, 

Ramadasa, ii. 42. 

Ramadeva-misra, ii. 45- 

Ramakanta, ii. 44. 

Ramakrishna, i. 242, 246; ii. 407. 

Ramakrishna-deva, ii. 408. 

Ramakrishna-dikshita, 361. 

Ramalingakriti, 283. 

Réma-mohan Raya(Rammohun Roy), 


ea 
Ramananda, i. 360; il. 43, 53. 
Rama-narayana, ii. 44. 
Rama-natha, ii. 42. 
Ramanatha-vidya-vachaspati, i. 484; 
ii. 52 (Ramé-natha V. ?). 
Ramani,-A m. ii, 141. 
Ramanuja, i. 359, 43 439; ii. 185. 
Ramanujas, the, 211, 439. 
Rama-nyayalankara, il. 43. 
Rdma-prasada-tarkalankara, ii. 53. 
Ramaprasdda-tarkavagiea, ii. 43. 
Rama-raja, ii. 69. 
Ramasrama, ii. 50, 51, 53. 
Réma-tépantya-upanishad, 88,99, 131. 
Rama-tarkavagis’a, ii. 43, 52. 
Rama-tirtha, 360, 361, 362. 
Rémdyana of Tulasidasa, ii. 85, 92; 
of Valmiki, i. 189, 470; ii. 92, 94; 
of Baudhayana, ii. 92. 
Réma-vytharana, ii. 45. 
Rambha ™. ii. 141. 
Rameswara, ii. 44, 53. 
Rana-ranga-malla, 248, 
RAnayaniyas, 16, 106, 352. 
Randa m. ii. 137. 
Ranganatha, i. 360, 362; ii. 285, 348, 
379, 407, 408. 
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Rangaraja-dikshita, 362. 

Rantideva, ii. 19, 54. 

Rasamula m. ii. 140. 

Rasamanjari, ii, 87. 

Rases waras, the, 433. 

Rathantara, 229. 

Rathoddhata m. ii. 95, 142. 

Rati m. ii, 141. 

Ratikanta-tarkavagisa, ii. 43. 

Ratnagarbha, ii. 314. 

Ratnakosha, ii. 19, §4. 

Ratnamdld, a dictionary, ii. 19, 54; 4 

* grammar, ii. 44; an astronomical 
work, ii, 284, 319. 

Ratti, rattika, a weight, 529, etc. 

Raumaka language, 340. 

Ra-vipula m, ii. 140. 

Raya-mukuta-mani, ii. 17, 50, 51. 

Recorde, Robert, 11. 387, 390. 

Regions of the world according to the 
Jainas, ii. 199, etc. 

Rek, a measure, 536. 

Rekhtah, ii. 32. 

Renu, a measure, 338. 

Revati, ii. 285, 288, etc., 302, 417. 

Rice, used at the nuptial ceremonies, 


227. 
Rich, 12, 17, 49, 80, 107, 184, 334. 
Rigveda, i. 12, 17, etc., 106, 333, etc.; 
passage on the burning of widows, 
1. 135, 137; followers of, ii. 230. 
Risha, ii. 302. 
Rishabha, the Jina, ii. 187, 280. 
Rishabha-gaja-vilasita #. U1. 143. 
Rishi of a mantra, 18, 19, 50, 66, 73, 131. 
Rishis, seven, ii. 307, 320, 312, etc. 
Rishyasyinga, 470. 
Ritu, 540, 541. 
Rituals, 338, 339. 
Rivers, holy, 154, 155. 
Rohidaswa, 22. 
Rohini, ii. 291, 310, 315. 
Rola m. ik 82, 83, 139. 
Romaka-siddhdnta, ii. 339, 340, 361, 
428, 432. 
Romasa, 21. 
Ruchira m. ii. 104, 117, 140, 143. 
Ridaki, the Persian poet, ii. 148. 
pees creation (Sankhya), 257, 


25 

are i, 27, 29, 132, 149, 159, 230; 
e grammarian, ii. 19, 54 

Rudrani, 195. 
Rudras, 28, 34, 67, 221. 
Rudra-ydmala-tantra, ti. 157, ete. 
Rukmavati m, ii. 99, 142. 
Ripa, 420. 
Riupa-mdld, ii. 44. 
Rapa-mal{ m. ii, 142. 
Ripa-skandha, 418. 


S. 


S‘dbava-bhdshya, 321. 

S‘abara-swami, 321, 322. 

S‘abari dialect, 11. 62. 

S‘abda, S’abda, 329, 427. 

Sabda-ghoshd, ii. 43. 

S‘abda-kaustubha, ii, 12, 38 39 

Sabddnus dsana, ii, 41. 

Sabda-ratna, ii. 13, 39. 

Sabda-ratndvall, ii. §2. 

S‘abddrnava, ii. 19, 54. 

AY rine tie, eid thd, 284. 

S‘abdendu-sekhara, ii. 13, 39. 

Sdbdrkdbharana, ii. 45. 

Sachiguna, 38. 

Sacraments, the five great, 166, etc. ; 
viz , 1st, study of the Veda, 160, etc. ; 
and, sacrifice to the deities, 166, etc. ; 
3rd, sacrifice to the Manes, 181, etc.; 
4th, sacrifice to the spirits, 205, etc.; 
5th, hospitality, 217, etc. 

Sadananda, 361, 428. 

SAdhana, 314, 406. 

Sadhya (in logic), 314, 406. 

Sadhyas, the, 34, 184. 

Sadikiyahs, the, ji. 206. 

Sadrigya, 286. 

Sadyukti-muktdvalt, 283. 

Sagara, the sons of, 374. 

Sagara (Jaina term), ii. 194. 

Sahadeva, 41. 

Sahas, 215. 

Sahasya, 215. 

Sdhitya-darpana, ii. 62, 89. 

Sahotaja, 134. 

S’ailasikha ma. ii. 144. 

Saitava, li. 59. 

S’aiva sect, the, i. 100, 210, 211, 430; 
li, 177. 

S‘aiva-dargana, 433, 434. 

S‘aka (des‘a), ii. 159. 

S‘aka-dwipa, ii. 159. 

S’aka era, ii. 427, etc. 

S’akalya, i. 13, 63, 118, 162; ii. 6, 45, 
284, 314, 316, 336; Nakha, i. 17, 
105; sanhita, 11. 284, 293, 314, 331. 

S‘akambhari, ii, 83, 210, 212. 

S‘akapurni, 13. 

S‘akari dialect, ii. 62. 

S‘akata-bheda, ii. 291. 

S‘akatayana, ii. 6, 36, 45. 

S’akayanya, 71. 

S’akha, in astrology, ii. 430. 

S‘akhas of the Vedas, 12, etc., 105, 
106, 148, 192, 333. 

Sakhera, ii. 160. 

S’akkari m. ii, 143. 

S’aksha (?), a measure, 537. 

S‘aktas, the, 100, 210, 211. 


INDEX. 


S‘akti, i. 25, 210, 286, 440; ii. 103. 

Sakuntald, ti, 123. 

S‘akya, S'akya-sinha, i, 323, 414; ii. 
186, 278, 279. 

S‘akyas, the 337, 341. 

Sala, a weight, 532. 

S‘alagrama (ammonite), 173. 

Salila-nidhi wz. ii. 145, 

S‘alini mz. gi. 94, 142. 

S‘alivahana, ii, 81, 427, 428. 

Salma, ii. 464. 

Salman, ii. 306. 

Salura m, ii, 145. 

Samadhi, 139, 247. 

Samagas, 15, 105. 

Saman, 12, 72, 120, 184, 229, 334. 

Samana air, 209. 

Samanezans, ii. 181, 182, 183. 

Samani m. ii. 68, 107. 

Samanika m. ii. 141. 

Samantd, ii. 45. 

Samanya, 308. 

Samasodhana, ii. 392. 

Samasravas, 62. 

Samavaya, 288, 309. 

Sdma-veda, 9, U1, 15, 71, etc., 105, 
120, 226, 233, 334- 

Samavediya priests, 72, 224. 

S'dmba-purdna, 144. 

Sambandha, 287. 

Sambhava, 329. 

Sambhava, the Jina, ii. 188. 

Sambhavi, 427. 

Sambher, ii. 83. 

S‘ambhu m. ii, 145. 

Sambhu (?) mm. ii. 144. 

S’ambhu, ii. 240, 241. 

Samet-sikhara, ii. 191. 

S’ami, 179, 188, 230. 

Samiti, 449. 

Sammoha ™, ii. 141. 

Samprasada, 370. 

Samraj, samrajya, 34- 

Samudratata mw. il. 144. 

Samvaha, 205. 

Samvara, 406, 447, 448. 

Samvarga-vidyd, 352. 

Samvarta, 36, 469. 

Samvat, in inscriptions, sometimes 
denotes the year of the reign, ii. 
220, 248; the era, ii. 427, etc. 

Samvatsara, 52, 82. 

Samyag-darsana, 445. 

Samyag-jnana, 445. 

Samyak-charitra, 445. 

Sanaka, 147, 162. 

Sanandana, 162. 

Sanasruta, 41. 

Sanatana, 162, 

Sanatkumara, 10, 75, 368. 
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Sandhya, 398. 

Sandila (?), ii, 167. 

S‘andilya, 438. 

S‘dndilya-sitras, 438. 

Sdndilya-vidyd, 352. 

Sanga, 450. 

Sangama, i. 325; ii. 22, 228. 

Sangiti mz. ii, 137, 138. 

Sangraha, 247, 325. 

Sangrahant-raina, ii. 198. 

Sanhita in astrology, ii. 430. 

Sanhitd, 12, 13; of the Rig-veda, 17, 
etc.; of the White Yajurveda, 49, 
etc.; of the Black Yajurveda, 65, 
etc.; of the Samaveda, 72, etc.; of 
the Atharvaveda, 80, etc. 

Sanjivi, 64. 

Sanjna-skandha, 419. 

Sanjnin, 447. 

Sanjuta m. ii, 142. 

Sankalpa, 134. 

S’ankara, i. 11, 42, 53, 56, 69, 80, 84, 
89, 94, 157, 210, 245, 323; 357, 488; 
ii, 16, 86, 103, 104, 185. 

Sankara (?) dialect, ii. 62. 

S‘ankara-misra, 282, 283 

ee een, i. 93, 157, 212, 433; 
ii, 86. 

Sankarshana, 439, 440. 

S‘ankha, 339, 469. 

S’ankha-daraka, ii, 160, 

S’ankha-kara, ii. 160, 

S‘ankhanari m7, il. 141. 

S’ankhari, ii. 160. 

S’ankhayana, 13, 90. 

Sankhya philosophy, i. 240, etc, 363; 
ii. 173, 197; derivation of the word, 
i. 241, 

Sénkhya-bhashya, 243, 245. 

Sdnkhya-chandrikd, 246, 

Sdnkhya-karikd, i. 245, etc.; ii, 68; 
translated, i. 272, etc. 

Sénkhya-kaumudl, 246. 

Sankhyd-parimadna, 528, etc. 

Sdnkhya-pravachana, 243, 244, 247; 
etc. 

Sinkhya-stra, 243, etc. 

Sdnkya-tattwa-kaumudt, 246. 

Sankrama, a measure of time, 541. 

Sankriti #2. ii. 145. 

Sankshepa-sdrtraka, 360. 

Sankshipta-sdra, ii. 43. 

S‘ankumati m. ii. 137. 

Sanmaulika Kayasthas, ii. 169 

Sannydsa-upanishad, 86. 

Sannyasi, i. 182. 

Sansdrdvarta, li. 19. 

Sanéaya, 312. 

Sanskara, i. 307, 420, 438, 4533 ii. 172 

Sanskara-skandha, 419 
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Sanskrita, ii. 1, 3; derivation of the 
word, 2. 

Sanstara-pankti m, ii. 136. 

Sanyoga, 287. 

Sanyukta m. ii. 142. 

Sapindana, 195, 198. 

Saptabhanga-naya, 450, cf. 410 

Sapta-chitika, 205. 

Sapta-satt, ii. 67. 

Sara, ii. 135. 

S‘arabha, a metre, ii. 143 ; a monster, 
fi. 321. 

S‘arad, 215. 

Sdrdmrtita, ii. 44. 

Saranadeva, ii. 45. 

Séranatha (Sarnath), ii. 249. 

Saranga m. ii. 142. 

Sdrangaka,-gika m. ii. 143. 

Sdranet m. i. 141. 

Sarasi mz. ii. 145. 

Sdrasundarl, ii. 51. 

Sdraswata, ii. 14. 

Sdéraswata Brahmans, ii. 159, 168, 
192; nation and language, il. 21, 
63, 192. 

Saraswati, a river, i. 154; ii. 21. 

Saraswati, the goddess, 170, 231. 

Saraswati-bala-bani, ii. 20. 

Saraswatt-kanthdbharana, ii. 21, 45. 

Saraswatl-prakriyd, ii. 41. 

Sdravat{ m. ii, 142. 

Sarayu river, 174. 

S’ardula wm. ii. 144. 

S‘ardula-lal.ita m. li. 144. 

S‘ardula-vikridita me. ii, IOl, 
etc., 144. 

Sarfah, ii. 295. 

S‘arfra, 352, 365. 

S'drivraka-bhashya-vibkdga, 358. 

S'drtraka-mimdnsd, 86, 352, etc. 

S‘ériraka-mimdnsd-bhashya, 358. 

S‘értraka-mimdansd-sttra, 352, etc. 

S‘drtra-stitra, 3§2. 

S‘drlra-sitra-sdrdrtha-chandrikd, 360. 

Sarja, 41. 

S‘arkarakshya, 76. 

S'arman, a common termination of 
proper names, ii, 168, 267. 

Sarmanes, ti. 183. 

S’4rngadhara, ii. 212. 

S’érngadhara-paddhatt, ii. 211. 

S’arngi m. ii, 141. 

roa li. 135. 
arshapa. 530. 

Saru m. ii. 141. 

Sarva-dariana-sangraha, 265, 301, 
303, 322, 415, 433) 444, 456. 

Sarvadhara, ii. 19, 50. 

Sarvajnatma-giri, 360, 

Sarvajnatwa, 433. 


INDEX. 


Sarvamedha, §0, 51. 

Sarudnanda, ii. 50. 

Sarva-vaindsikas, 417. 

Sarva-varman, ii. 42. 
Sarvopanishat-sdra, 88. 
Sarvoru-trivedi, i. 473; ii. 211, 215, 


253. 
S‘aryata, 36. 
S’asi m. ii, 141. 
S‘asi-kala m. ii. 143. 
S‘asi-vadana m. ii, 141, 145. 
S‘Astra, 414. 
Sdstra-dipikd, 322, 324, 
S‘dstra-stddhénta-leéa-sangraha, 362. 
S‘as'wata, ii. 19, 49, 54. 
S‘aswati, 21. 
Sat, 30. 
S‘atabhisha, ii. 301, 319. 
Satah-pankti mm. ii. 136. 
S‘atakas of Bhartrihari, ii. 155, 156. 
S‘atamana, a weight, 530. 
S'atananda, ii. 338, 342, 359, 435, 438. 
S’atanika, 36. 
S atapatha-brdhmana, 53, 56, 91, 117. 
S'atarupa, 58. 
S‘Atatapa, 469. 
Sati, i. 133, etc.; metre, ii. 141, 
Satovrihati, mz, ii, 136. 
Satrajit, 36. 
S‘atrunjaya, ii, 193. 
Sat-sat, ii, 80, 81. 
Sattwa, 261. 
Satwats, the, 34. 
Saturn, the planet, oblation to, 172. 
Satyahavya, 38. 
Satyakama, 33, 85, 366, 369. 
Satyaki, ii. 74. 
Satyavaha, 84. 
Satya-vidyd, 352. 
Satyayajna, 76. 
Saugatas, sect of, 1. 413; il, 172. 
Saumya m. ii. 79, 138. 
S’aunaka, 16, 20, 42, 84, 106, 366, 
S‘aunakiya-sgakha, 16, 84, 106. 
Saura day, ii, 364. 
Sauras, the, 210, 212. 
Saurabhaka m., ii, 118, 146. 
S‘auraseni dialect, ii. 61. 
Saurashtra metre, ii. 80, 81, 139. 
Saura-siddhdnta, ii. 334, 340, 344, 
432, 436. 
S’aurpanayya, 62. 
Sauryayani, 85. 
Sautramani, 50, 54. 
Sautrantikas, the, 415, 416. 
Savana day, ii. 364; month, i, 125. 
rina il, 167, 
avitri, 27, 31, 230, 233. 
Savitri, 28, elimina 
Savya, 21, 


~~ 
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Sayandcharya, i, 17, 27, 32, 42, 67, 
74, 83, 89, 326 ; il, 9, 41, 228. See 
Madhavacharya. 

Seasons, the six, 213. 

Sectaries, Indian philosophical, 402, 
etc. 

Sects, religious, of the Hindus, 209, etc. 

Self-immolation, 133, etc., 346. 

Senaka, ii. 95. 

Ser, a measure, 536. 

Sesa mt. ii. 141. 

S‘esha mz. ii. 141. 

‘esha, the serpent, 247. 

S‘eshanaga, i. 96, 125; ii. 58. 

Seswara-sankhya, 248. 

Setika, a measure, 534. 

Seven Rishis, i. 2413 il. 307, 310; 
their motion, ii. 312, etc. 

Seven steps, the, 231; seven worlds, 


147. 

Shadayatana, 420. 

Shadman, Mirza, ii. 207. 

Shadvinsa-brdhmana, 74, 120. 

Shahjahan, ii. 22, 63, 280 

Shai, ii. 390. 

Shanak (Charaka?), ii. 461. 

Shanzabah, ii. 150. 

Sharatan, ii. 289. 

Shari, a measure, 533. 

Shashurd (susruta?), ii. 461. 

Shatpada me. ii. 139. 

Shatpadika 7. ii. 82, 139. 

Shaulah, ii. 299. 

Sheaths of the soul, 395. 

Shi‘ahs, the, ii. 202, etc. 

Shodasakala-vidyd, 352. 

Siddhaka m. ii. 145. 

Siddhanta, 313, 326. 

Siddhdnta-chandrikd, ii. 41. 

Siddhdnta-kalpataru, 362. 

Siddhdnta-kaumudl, ti, 12, 20, 36, 39. 

Siddhdnta-muktdvall, 284. 

Siddhdnta -sanhitd-sdra-samuchchaya, 
ii, 406. 

Siddhdnta-sdrvabhauma, ii. 284, 286, 
309, 315, 333, 348, 352, 409. 

Siddhdnta-stromant, ii. 284, ae 308, 

T, 345. etc., 377, 400, 400, 410. 

Sidobinte under il, 286, 287, 406. 

Siddhdnta-tattwa-viveka, li. 407. See 
Tattwa-viveka. 

Siddhantas, the five, ii. 340, 359, 432. 

Siddhartha, ii. 224, 278. 

Sieu, Chinese, ii. 281. 

S'ierabodha, ii. 44. 

S‘igrochcha, ii. 352. 

S‘ikha m2. ii. 79, 85, 138, 139, 146. 

S‘ikharini m. ii. 103, 132, 134, 144. 

Sikhs, their sacred writings, ii. 63. 

Sikshd, i. 41. 
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Silara, house of, 472, 486, 488 

Silk, silkworms, ii. 164, 

Silvester II., pope, ii. 440. 

Simak ul a‘zil, ii. 296. 

Siman, 45. 

Simeo Sethus, ii. 152. 

Sind-hind, ii. 385, 454, 459, 460, 

Sindhu, ii, 265. 

Sindhudwipa, 22, 108, 

Sinhdlao m. ii, 140. 

Sinha-nada m, il. 143. 

Sinhavaloka m. ii. 140. 

Sinhavikranta me. ii, 129, 145. 

Sinhini m. ii. 138. 

Sinhonnata m. ii. 143. 

S'tra-deva, ii. 39. 

S‘irsha m. ii, 141, 

Sisa mz. ii. 141. 

S‘isira, 213, 215. 

S‘igupala, ii. 73. 

S"isupdla-badha, ii. 73, etc., 109, ete., 
119. 

Sita, 211. 

S‘iva, i. 132, 144, 188, 195, 210, 231; 
li, 221, 227. 

S‘iva, ti. 103. 

S‘iva-bhagavatas, 430. 

S‘iva-bhatta, 11. 13. 

S‘ivadasa, ii. 42, 79. 

S'ivadeva, il. 45. 

Sivdgama, 430. 

S‘ivarama-chakravartl, ii, 42. 

S‘iva-swami, ii. 45. 

S'ivi, 22, 39, 85. 

Skanda-upanishad, 101. 

Skandha m. ii. 137. 

Skandhas, the Buddhist, 418. 

Skandhogriva (-i) #2. ii, 136, 

S‘loka mz. ii. 64, 107, 108. 

S‘loka-vdrttika, 325. 

Smarana, 310. 

Smarta-bhattacharya, 471. 

Smriti, 328, 337, 374, 384, 466. 

Smriti-chandrikd, 473, 479. 

Smeritt-ratndvalt, 484. 

Smriti-sdra, 472. 

Smriti-tattwa, 483. 

Smrityartha-sdra, 472. 

S‘obha m. ii. 145. 

S‘obhavatl m. ii. 143. 

Solar race, ii. 253, 278. 

Soli, a measure, 536. 

Solinus, ii, 181. 

Solstitial points, supposed situation 
of, 81, 99, 121, 127, etc. 

Soma, the deity, 28, 167, 182, 183, 
198, 224, 230, 468. 

Soma (the acid asclepias), 25, 343. . 

Somabhupala, ii. 243. ' 

Somaka, 41. 
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Somakara, i. 125; ii. 58. 

Somanatha (an author), 324. 

Somanatha in Gujrat, ii. 82. 

Somaraji m. ii. 141. 

Soma-stdadhdnia, it. 331, 336. 

Somadushman, 36. 

Someéwara-devadi, ii. 241. 

Sommonacodon, ii. 175. 

Sorattha m2. ii. 80, 81, 139. 

Soul, i. 45; in the Sankhya, i. 256, 
267, etc.; in the NyAaya, 288; in the 
Vedanta, 378, 388, 395, 398; in 
the Jaina doctrine, i. 406, 410, ii. 
1743 in the Buddhist, i. 418. 

Sound, its eternity, 305, 313, 339, 
etc., 372. 

Sources of knowledge. See Evidence. 

Sparga, 420. 

Sphota, 331, 373. 

Sphotayana, ii. 45. 

Sphuta, ii. 285, 347, 356, 411. 

Sphuta-sara, ii. 356. 

Sphuta-siddhdnta, ii. 344, 358. 

Spots in the moon, ii, 218. 

S‘raddha, 400. 

S‘raddha, 137, 181, 195, ete. 

Sragdhara m. ii. 106, 145. 

S'raddha-viveka, 482. 

Sragvini m. ii, 106, 142. 

Sraj m. li. 143. 

S‘ramana, ii. 175, 182. 

S'ravaka, ii. 175. 

Srdvana, 98. 

S‘ravana, ii, 300, 315. 

S‘ravishtha, 98. 

S’reni, the, 492, 505, 507. 

S‘renika ms. 1i. 142. 

S‘reyas, 425. 

S'ri wm. ii, 141, 142. 

S‘riballabhacharya, ii. 43. 

S‘ribhadra, ii. 45. 

S'richandra-deva, ii. 253. 

S‘ridhara, ii. 379, 380, 405, 422, 423, 


451. 
S'ridharacharya, 473. 
S‘ridhara-chakravarti, ii. 44. 
S‘ridhara-swami, ii. 105, 314. 
S'riharsha, ii. 76, 89, 95; the Kanau) 
brahman, ii, 167. 
S‘rikaracharya, 472, 7a 
S'rikrishna-tarkalankara, 472, 481,482. 
S‘rinathacharya-chidamapi, 472, 482. 
S‘ripala, ii. 253. 
S‘ripati, ii, 283, 319. 
S‘ripati-datta, 11. 42. 
S‘riputa m. ii, 142. 
S'risheya, ii. 339, 341, 357, 361, 428, 


433. 
Srishtidhara, ii, 38 
S‘rivatsa, ii, 189. 


INDEX. 


S’‘ruta (Jaina term), 445. 

S‘ruta-bodha, ii. 59, 60. 

S‘ruti, 337, 466. 

Stanza in Sanskrit poetry, how com- 
posed, ii. 64. 

Stephanus Byzantinus, ii. 181. 

Sthavara, 406, 447. 

Sthiti, 448. 

Sthiti-sthavaka, 307. ‘ 

Sthula-sarira, 395, 442. 

Strabo, his account of Indian classes, 
ii. 176, 180 

Stri wz. ii, 141. 

Subandhu, i, 282; ii. 89, 120, etc. 

Subhadraka m., ii. 143. 

S’ubhanga, ii. 19. 

Subhdshita-ratna-sandoha, ii. 48, 416. 

Subhuti-chandra, ii. 45, 50. 

Subodhiné (a title of various works), 
i, 360, 362, 485; ii, 43. 

Substances, nine, of the Vaiseshika 
system, 293 

Subtile frame, investing the soul, 258, 


395) 442. 

S‘uchi (name of a month), 215. 

Sudas, 36, 41. 

S’uddha-ganapati, 212, 

S‘uddha-srotriya-brahmanas, ii. 168. 

S‘uddha-viraj mz. ii, 142. 

S'uddha-virad-yishabha m. ii. 146. 

S‘uddhodana, i1. 186, 

Sudha m. ii. 144. 

Sudhakara, ii. 45. 

Sudhanwa, 323. 

Sudharma-swami, ii. 194, 277, 278. 

Suddhdsubodha [?), ii. 44. 

S‘udras, ii. 158, 160, etc. 

Sugata, i. 329; ii. 186, 224. 

Sugiti m. ii, 138. 

Suicide, legal, 133, etc., 189, 346. 

S‘uka, 93, 162. 

Sukarman, 15. 

Sukega, 85. 

Sukesara m. ii. 143. 

S‘uklabalas, the nine Jaina, ii. 196. 

S‘uklambaras, ii. 198. 

S’ukra, regent of the planet Venus, 
138, 468, name of a month, 215. 

Sukshma-sarira, 257, 395, 442. 

Sukta, 17, 80, 81. 

ined ary 468, 473, 486. 

Sumalati me. ii, 141. 

Sumanika m. li, 141. 

Sumantu, 12, 15, 16, 470. 

S‘umbhadesa, ii. 159. 

Sumukhi m. ii. 142. 

Sun, the, 26, 64, 148, 151; worship- 
pers of, 210, 212. 


S'unabsepha, 21. 


unaka, 84. 


INDEX. 


Sunandini m. ii. 143. 
Sunapha, ii. 477, 479. 


Sundara, Sundar, a Hindi poet, ii. 


22, wf 
Sundar nanda, ii. 53. 
Sundari m. ii. 117, 145. 
Sundart-tdpant or Sundart-upanishad, 
IOI, 132. 
Sunnis, the, 41. 204, etc. 
S’unya, 372. 
Supadma, ii, 44, 52. 
Supadma-dhdtupdtha, ii. 44. 
Supadma- makaranda, il, 44. 
Supadma-parisishta, ii. 44. 
Supavitra m. ii, 143. 
Supratishtha mz, ii. 141. 
Supriya, ii, 135. 
Surabhi, the cow, 207, 218. 
Surasa m. ii. 144. 
S’urasena, ii. 61. 
Sureswaracharya, 56. 
Surpa, a measure, §33. 
Surya, ii. 330, 331. 
Surya, 28, 112. 
Suryadasa, ii. 379, 380, 385, 405. 
Sdrya-prakdsa, ii. 406 
Sérya-siddhénta, i. 93, 127; ii, 284, 
etc., 307, 330, etc., 436. 
Suryasuri, ii, 405, 408. 
Sushadman, 41. 
Sushama mz. ii, 142. 
Sushaman, 22. 
Sushena-kaviraja, li. 42. 
S‘ashmina, 39. 


Sushumna ray, 171, 229; artery, 389. 


Susruta, ti. 461. 

Sita, 12, the caste, 11. 162. 
S’utudri, the river, 154. 
Sutras of Buddhamuni, i. 414. 


Siitras of Badarayana or Vyasa, i. 


352, etc. 

Sidtras of Gotama, i. 281, etc. 
S#tras of Jaimini, 1. 320, etc. 
Siétras of Kanada, i. 281, ete. 

Siétras of Kapila, i. 243, etc. 
Sitras of Panchasikha, 1. 245. 
Sivas of Patanjali, i. 247, etc. 
Sitras of Panini, ti. 5, ate 
Sutras of Pingala, ii. 58. 

Sétras of Vyihaspati, 1. 429, 460. 
Sutwan, 41 

Su'dd, ii, 301. 

Suvadand m. ii, 106, 144. 
Suvarna weight, 530, etc. 
Suvdsa m. ii, 141. 

Suvrata, 97. 

Swadha, 30, 181, 195. 
Swagata m. ii. 95, 117, 142. 
Swahd, 181, 195. 

Swami, ii. 19, 45. 
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Swanaya, 21. 
Swar, 24, 51, 442. . 
Swaraj, 1. pr ae ; (metre) ii. 137. 
Swarga, 

Swargagrina, ii. 159. 

Swastika, ii, 188. 

Swatantrya, 400. 

Swati, i. 214; ii, 296. 
Swayambhi-brahma, 50. . 
Swayamprakasananda, ii. 40. 
Swayamprakésananda-saraswati, 362. 
S’ nevis i. 48, 75; the bodhisatwa, 


S' ern ers the, 405, 452. 

S’ ‘wetaswatara, 71, 
S'wetaswatara-sakha, 15, 71%. 
Swetdswatara- -upanishad, 71, 120,257. 
S'wetotpala, ii. 415. 

SyAdvada, 450 (cf. 410). 
Syddudda-manjart, 451. 

Syauras, ii, 175. 

S yena-yaga, 344. 

S‘yenika m. it, 142. 

Syllogism, Hindu, 314, etc., 356. 


T. 
Tad, 30. 
Tahdyi, ii. 292. 
Tahrir-ul-miastt, ii. 303. 
Tahyat, li. 292. 
ae darira of the Jainas, ii. 174 
i, 398). 
Taleage Brahmanas, ii. 159. 
Tailanga language, ti. 29. 
Tailika, ii. 162. 
Tatttirtya-dranyaka, 68, 119. 
Laittiriya- brdhmana, 68, 119, eh 
Taittiriyakas, 15. 
Taittiriya-sAkha, 15, 106, 339. 
Taittirtya- -sanhith, 42, 65, etc., 106, 
118, 215 
Taittirlya: Sasha 68, etc., 88, 119, 


351. 
Taittiriya: -yajur-veda, 14, 40, 56, 67, 


215, 
Tajaka, li, 327, 474. 
Tajuddin, i ii, 154. 
Tala, ii. (135. 
Talavakaras, the, 16, 80. 
Talavakéra (Kena) upanishad, 121. 
Tali m. ii. 141. 
Tamarasa m, ii. 142, 
Tamas, e% 261. 
Tambilf, ii. 162. 
Tamil lan e, il. 27 
Tamnrakuta ileints ?), ii, 160. 
TAndava, ii. 135. 
Tandin, ii. 59. 
Tandya-brdhmana, 74, 120. 
‘Tanka weight, 532, ete. 
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Tanlika (?), ii. 162. 

Tanmatra, 255, 395, 437- 

Tanmatra-sarga, 258. 

TAnt, ii. 160. 

Tantra, in astronomy, ii. 430; a 
sacred writing, i. 374, 438. 

Zantras, the, i. 19, 55, 101, 213; ii. 
17, 2 57, etc.; list of the principal, 
it 


ii, 165. 
Tantrapradipa, ii. 40. 
Tantravaya class, ii. 160, 161, 162. 
Tanumadhya m. ii. 141. 
Tanwi m. ii. 145. 
Tapantyas, the, 15. 
Tépantya-upanishads, 10, 86, 99, 104, 


131. 

Tapas, 67, 407; the month, 98, 186, 
213, 215. 

Tapasya, 213, 215. 

Tappas, ii. 32. 

Tarachandi ii. 256, 257. 

Taraka m. ii, 143. 

Taralanayani m. ii. 142. 

Taranpml ii. 45. 

Téraphla, ii, 54. 

Tarf, tarfah, ii. 294. 

Térikh-ul-hukamd, ii. 460, 467. 

Tarka, 316. 

Tarkabhasa, 317. 

Tarkabhdshd, 283. 

Zarkabhdshd-prakdsa, 283. 

Tarkabhdshd-sdra-manjart, 283. 

Zarka-sangrahka, 284. 

Tarpana, 137. 

Tata m. ii, 142. 

Tatpana (tatpara ?), a measure of time, 
541. 

Tattwa, 312, 427, 432, 446, etc., 450. 

Tattwa-bodhint, ii. 13, 39. 

Tattwa-chandra, ii. 14, 36, 39. 

: Tattwa-kaumudl, 246. 
Zattwa-samdsa, 244, 245. 
Tattwa-vindu, 358. 

Latiwa-viveka, Ui. 284, 309, 316, 333, 
407. 
Tautatita, 444. 
Ta-vipuld me. ii. 140. 
Tejas, 261, 397, 440. 
Tejovindu-upanishad, 86. 
Telinga lan , ii, 29, 238. 
Thabit ben Korrah, ii. 303, 306, 337. 
Thakura, a surname, ii. 168. 
Theistical Sankhya, 248, 263. 
Thurayyé, ii. 291. 
Tika, 282. 
Ttkd-sarvaswa, ii. 50. 
Tila, 178, etc., 223. 
Tilaka m, ii, 141. 
Time, 297, 410. 
i m. ii, 14i, 


INDEX. 


Tirabhukti (Tirhut), i. 390; ii. 1, 20. 
Tirhutiya dialect, ii. 26; writing, ii. 
_ 26, 216, 221. 


Tirnda m. ii. 141. 

Tirthankara, i, 408; ii. 185. 

Tithi, ii. 320. 

Tittini, 15. 

Tiware, 11. 

Todala-tantra, ii. 158. 

Tola, weight, 531, 534. 

Tolaka, weight, 530, etc., 536. 

Tomara m, ll. 142. 

Totaka m. ii. 68, 100, 142. 

Totala, ii. 259. 

Traipuriya-upanishad, 101. 

Transmigrations of the soul, 382, 413. 

Trasa, 447. 

Trasadasyu, 21, 22, 108. 

Trasarenu, 528, 530, 538. 

Triad of gods, 131, 132, 144, 254. 

Tribhangi m, ii. 140. 

Trich, 334. 

Trikénda, ii. 48, 49. 

Trikdnda-chintdmani, ii. 52. 

Trikénda-mandana, i. 216. 

Trikénda-sesha, ii. 19, 54, 62. 

Trikdnda-viveka, ii. 52. 

Trilochana-dasa, ii. 42, 53. 

Tripad-anushtubh m. ii. 136, -gayatri, 
ii. 136, -ushnih, ii, 136, -viraj, ii. 
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136. 

Tri-pitaka, 414. 

Tripura-upanishad, 101, 132. 

Tripurt-upanishad, 101. 

Trishtubh m. i, 31, 113, 114; ii, 136, 
142, 

Trita, 25, I11. 

Trivikrama-bhatta, ii. 95, 122. 

Trivid, ii. 305. 

Trivedi, 11. 

Trivpit, 341. 

Truti, a measure of time, 541. 

Tryaruna, 21. 

Tula (a weight), i. 531; (the sign in 
the Zodiac) ii. 426. 

Tularidasa, ii. 85, 92. 

Tunaka m. ii. 143. 

Tunga m. ii. 141. 

Tura, 35, 65. 

Turlya, or highest state of the soul,398. 

Turushkas, the, ii. 62, 178. 

Twashtfi, 29. 


Us 


Ubhayavipula m., ii. 137. 
Uchchhishta-ganapati, 212. 
Udaharana, 314. 
Udamaya, 37. 


INDEX. 


Udana, 209. 

Udayadhavala, ii. 259. 

Udayadityadeva, ii. 268, etc., 272. 

Vayeecharye, i, 282, 283, 304, 470; 
ii 16, 

Udbhid, 345. 

Udbhijja, 396. 

Uddalaka, 33, 48, 75, 76, 366, 367. 

Uddes‘a, 2852 

Uddharthin? m. ii. 1 

Uddyotakara-acharya, 282. 

Udgata m. ii. 118, 146. 

Udgatha m. ii. 137. 

Udgatri, 152. 

Udgiti m. ii. 67, 137. 

Udichya-vritti m. ii, 71, 138. 

Udiya, ii. 63. 

Udumbara, 346. 

Udvaha, 205. 

Ugepaha m. ii. 137. 

Ugra class, ii, 161. 

Ugrasena, 36. 

Ohagdna, 73, 74, 120. 

U'hyagdna, 74, 120. 

Ujjayani, ii. 263, etc., 271, 273, 382, 
415. 

Ujjinta, ii, 191. 

Ujjwali m. ii. 142. 

Ukkachha m. ii. 139. 

Ukha, 15. 

Uktha m. (?) ii. 141. 

Ukthya, 68. 

Ulkd, ii. 44. 

Ullala mz. ii. 82, 139. 

Ulugh Beg, ii. 289, etc. 

Umapati, i. 42. 

Unadi, ii. 8, 54. 

Unddi-kosha, ii. 54. 

Unddi-vyitts, ii. 44. 

Upachitra m. ii. 78, 138, 142. 

Upachitra mz. il. 145. 

Upadana, 420. 

Upadesa-sahasri, 361. 
padhi, 308. 

ia m. ii. 67, 137. 

Upahara, 432. 

era m. ii, OI, 93, 94, E12, 142, 


146. 

Upakodgala, 366. 

Upakotala-vidyd, 352. 

Upamialini mz. ii. 143. 

Upamana, 328. 

oe 76. 
anaya, 314. 

Upanishad, 17, 4l, etc., 68, 75, 83, 122, 
257; list of the upanishads most 
used in the Vedanta, 351. 

Uparishtad-jyotishmati mm. ii. 
-vrihati, ii. 136 

Upasthita m. il, 142. 


136, 
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Upasthita-prachupita m. ii. 146. 
Upavarsha, 321, 322, 357. 

Upavedas, ii, 20. 

Upayoga, 446. 

Upendravajra m. ii. 89, 91, 117, 


142. 

Urdu-zaban, ii, 31. 

Urja, 215. 

Uro-vrihati. m. ii. 136. 

Urubhushana, 531. 

Urvasi, 61. 

Usanas, 138, 468, 

Ushnih mz. i. 31, 325 ii, 136, 141. 

Usij, 21, 

Usinara, 22, 35. 

Utathya, 280, 4609. 

Utkachha m. ii. 83, 139. 

Utkala, 1. 537, 538; ii. 26; Brahmans, 
ii, 159. 

Utkalika-praya, ii. 120. 

Utkriti wm. ii. 145. 

Utpaliné vocabulary, ii. 19, 49 ; metre, 
143. 

Utsara m. ll. 143. 

Utsarpini age (of the Jainas), ii. 194. 

Uttara, 326. 

Uttara-bhadrapada, ii. 301, 302. 

Utiara-grantha, 334. 

Uttara-kuru, 34, 39. 

Uttara-madra, Re 

Uttara-mimansa, 239, 350, etc., 403. 

Uttara-phalguni, i. 214; ii. 295. 

Uttara-tdpantya, 86, 

Uttararchika, 120. 

Uttarashadha, ii. 299. 

Uvata, 49, 89. 


V. 


Vach, hymn ascribed to, 28, 113. 

Vachaknu, 63. 

Vachakuti (?), 162. 

Vachaspati, il. 19, 54. 

Vachaspati-bhattacharya, 471. 

Vachaspati-migra, i. 246, 248, 282, 
283, 358; the legist, 471, 535. 

Vada, 317. 

Vaibhashikas, the, 415, 416. 

Vaidarbhi, 85. 

Vaidarbhi dialect, ii. 62. 

Vaideha class, ii 162. 

Vaidikas in Bengal, ii. 168. 

Vaidya, ii. 159. 

Vaijavapi, 162. 

Vaijayantl, a commentary, i. 486; a 
lexicon, ii, 19. 

Vaikarika (sarira), ii. 174. 

Vainava, 174. 

Vaisakha, 136, 214. 

Vaigampayana, 12, 13, 15. 
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Vaiseshika philosophy, 239, 240, 253, 
280, etc., 405, 411. 
Vaishamya-kaumudl, ii, 53. 
Vaishnava sect, the, i. 100, 210, 211, 
437 ap 177. : 
is wadeva ceremony, 136, 203, 207. 
Vaiswadevi mz. ii. pc : 
Vaiswanara, 367. 
Vaiswdhnara-vidyd, 352. 
Vaisyas, fi. 158, 160, etc. 
aifya class among the Jainas, i. 403 ; 
ii, 175. 
Vaitaliya m. ii. 71, 72, 138. 
Vaitaran{, 192. 
Vaitarani-dhenu, 192. 
Vaivaswata, 163. 
Vaiydkarana-bhishana, i. 284; ii. 40. 
Vatydkarana-bhishana-séra, ii. 40. 
Varydharana-stddhdnia-manjushd, ii. 
40. 
Vajapeya, 49, 54, 66, 348. 
Vajaratna, 36. 
Ehaas neyi-saunhitd-upanishad, 53,117. 
Viijasaneyi-yajurveda, 14, 48, etc., 116. 
Vajasaneyt-brdhkmana-upanishad, 56, 
117, 
Vajasaneyins, the, 339, 352, 438. 
Vajragravasa, 8 en 
Vajins, the, 14, 64, 352. 
Vajivahana mz, ii. 145, 
Vajrasticht-upanishad, 101. 
Vakpati, 97. 
Vaktra m. ii. 107, 108, 128, 140. 
Vékya-pradipa {-padlya 7], ii. 40. 
Valakhilya hymns, 107. 
Vallabhacharya, 210. 
Vallari m. ii. 138. 
Valll-upanishad, 87. 
Valmiki, i. 189, 470; ii. 92, 94. 
Vamadeva, 20, 46, 50, 116. 
Vamadevya hymn, 235. 
Vaimadevya-vidya, 352. 
Vamana, ii, 9, 19, 36, 38. 
Vimana-kasitd, ii. 222, See Kasika- 
vritti. 
Vamana-jayaditya. See Vamana. 
Vamanendra-swami, ii. 13. 
Vana, ii. 117, 120. See Bana. 
Vanadiya-bhatta, ii. 53. 
Vanaka weight, 532. 
Vanamala m. ii. 144. 
Vanamaladhara m. ii. 144. 
Vana-vasika mz. ii, 78, 138. 
Vind-bhiushana, ii. 59. 
Vanini m. ii, 143. 
Vanita m. ii. 141. 
Vanga, a measure, 540. 
Vansapatra m. ii, 144. 
Vansapatrapatita m. ii. 144. 
Vansastha (-4?) m. ii. 94, 97, 142. 


INDEX. 


Vansasthavila m. ii. 142. 

Vansi (?), 529, 530. 

Vansivadana, ii. 43. 

Varaha, 67, 339; a holy place, 174. 

Vardha-avatara, 67. 

Varaha-kalpa, 67. 

Varahamihira, ii. 59, 153, 310, etc., 
327, 33% 360, 381, etc., 412, 428 ; 
age of, ii. 415, 417, 442, etc.; more 
Prd one of the name, ii. 435, 437) 
435. 

Vardhi (gayatri) a2. ii. 136. 

Vérdht-sanhitd, ii. 312, 340, 360, 381. 

Varajivi class, ii, 161. 

Varayasi (Benares), i. 390; ii. 94. 

Vararuchi, ii. 1, 19, 42, 44, 49, OF. 

Varasundari m. ii. 143. 

Varatanu m, li. 142. 

Varayuvati m. ii. 144. 

Vardhamana, the Jina, ii. 191. 

Vardhamana m. ii. 146. 

Vardhamana (gayatri) mz. ii, 136. 

Vardhamdana-misra, ii. 42. 

Varendra, ii. 159, brahmans of, ii. 168. 

Varga, a section, 17, 107; a company, 

02. 

Varhaspatya sutras, i. 427, 429, 460; 
family, ii. 269; school, ii. 197. 

Varman, a common surname of 
Kshatriyas, ii, 169, 267. 

Varna, ii. 388. 

Varnadesand, ii. 54. 

Vamna-vyitta, ii, 87, etc., 141. 

Varsha, i, 215. 

Varshas, the Jaina, ii. 197. 

Varttika, 282, 322, 325. 

Véarttikas, ii. 45; on Panini’s sutras, 
ii, 6, 10, 35, 38, 39- 

Varitska-tatparya-parisuddhi, 282, 283 

Varttika-tdiparya-tlkd, 282, 283. 

Varu, 22, 108. - 

Varuna, 24, 27, 28, 50, 52, 69, 156, 
IQI, 221, 226, 230, 391. 

Varuna-bhatta, ii. 415. 

EO ee 69, 88. 
asa, 35. 

Vasand gloss, ii. 284, 407. 

Vasandé metre, ii. 140. 

Vésand-bhdshya, ii. 198, 201, 285, 

15, 330, 334, 355, 380. 

Visand-vdrttika, ii. 315, 331, 348, 
407. 

Vasanta, 214, 215; metre, ii, 141. 

Vasanta-tilaka m. ii, 106, 117, 131, 
133, 143. 

Vasanti m. ii. 143. 

Vdsavadattd, i. 282; ii. 89, 120, etc. 

Vasishtha, i. 20, 26, etc., 36, 38, 50, 
II2, 207, 218, 222, 339, 469, etc. ; 
ii, 284, 336. 
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Vadsishtha-siddhdnta, ii. 333, 340, etc., | Ves'ya ms. ii, 137. 


428, 432. 
Vasudeva, 439. 
Vasudeva-sarvabhauma, 284, 489. 
Vasudevas, Jaina, ii. 195. 
Vasumanas, 22. 
Vasumati ms. ii, 141. 
Vasus, the, 28, 34, 67, 98, 222. 
Vatormi »@ ii. 94, 142. 
Vatsa ii. 167, 
Vatsyayana 281, 282. 
Vayu in astronomy, ii. 423. 
Vedagarva (?), ii. 167. 
Vedadipa, 20, 49, 53, 116. 
Vedamitra, 13. 
Vedana, 420. 
Vedana-skandha, 418, 419. 
Veddngas, 161. 
Vedaniya, 408, 448. 
Vedanta, 17, 90, 239, 350, etc., 393. 
Veddnta-kalpa-latikd, 362. 
Vedinta-kalpataru, 358. 
Vedinta-kalpataru-manyjart, 358. 
Vedinta-kalpataru-parimala, 358. 
Vedinta-paribhdsha, 361. 
Veddnta-sdra, 360, 301. 
Veddnta-sikhdmant, 329, 301. 
Veddnta-siddhanta-vindu, 362. 
Vedinta-stitras, 352. 
Vedanta-stitra-muktévalt, 360. 
Vedinta-sitra-vydkhyd-chandrikd, 360 
Vedas, i. 9, etc., 103, etc. ; Consisting 
of parts written at various times, i. 
96, 124, 335; Portions Mable to the 
suspicion of modern origin, i. 92, 
99, etc., 131, 333; Genuineness and 
antiquity of the Vedas generally, i. 
88, etc., 124; ii. 176, 179, 184; 
presumed date of, i, 81, 99, etc., 121, 
124, 126, etc., 213, etc. ; obsolete 
dialect of, i. 102, 341, ii. 3; mono- 
theism of, i. 22, etc., 46, 109, 110, 
210; mythology of, i. 25, I10; 
Vedas often described as three, i. 9; 
four Vedas alluded to in some 
upanishads, i. 10, 60, 85, 104; 
supposed fifth Veda, i. 10, 11, 103; 
the Vedas maintained by the Mi- 
mansa to be primeval, i. 333, 372; 
Prayers on beginning a lecture o 
the several Vedas, i. 160, 203; 
Metres peculiar to, ii. 57, 66, 136; 
the Vedas rejected by the Bauddhas 
and Jainas, ii. 172. 
Vedavyasa 9, 103. See Vyasa. 
Vedhavalaya, ii. 285. 
Vega, 307, _ 
Vegavati m. ii. 146. 
Venkatadri, Venkatagiri, 324. 
Venus, the planet, i. 172; ii. 321. 


Vetala-panchavingati, ii, 79. 
Vibhindu, 21. 
Vibhuti, 248. 
Vibudha-priya m. ii. 144. 
Vidagdha, 63, 118. 
Vidarbha, a king, 41. 
Vidarbha, the country, i. 223; ii. 62. 
Videhas, the, 62. 
Videha-mukti, 393. 
Vidhatri, 205. 
Vidhi, 327, 431, 432. 
Vidriti, 45. 
Vidwan-mano-ranyjint, 362. 
Vidyadhara m. ii, 142. 
VidyAnagara, -1, i. 325; ii. 227, 229. 
Vidyanatha-bhatta, 358. 
Vidyaranya, 48, 56, 71, 87, 116. 
Vidyavinoda, ii, 105. 
Vidyullekha wz. ii. 141. 
Vidyunmalaé m. ii. 99, 100, 141. 
Vidyut m. ii. 143. 
Vigaha m. ii. 137. 
Vigatha m. ii. 137. 
Vigiti m. ii, 138. 
Vigrahapala-deva, ii. 248, 249. 
Vija, ii. 383, 420. 
Vija-gantta, ii. 377. 
Vija-prabodha, ii. 407. 
Vijaya-chandra, ii. 253, 256, 261. 
Vijaya-pura, ii, 222. 
Vijaya-vildsa, 13, 20. 
Vijnana, 415, 418, 420, 433, 453- 
Vijnana-bhikshu, 243, 248, 360. 
Vijnanamaya (farira), 395. 
Vijnana-skandha, 418. 
Vijnanayogt or Vijnaneswara, 93, 468, 
485; his age, 487, 488 
Vijoha m. li. 141. 
Vikala, 540. 
Vikramaditya, ii. 7, 16, 48, 427, 428. 
Vikpiti mz. ll. 145. 
Vikshepa, ii, 285, 419. 
Vimala-saraswatl, ii. 44. 
Vinadika, a measure of time, 541, 
Vinayaka, ii. 154. 
Vindhya-vasini, ii. 222. 
Vipala, a measure of time, 541. 
Viparitakhyanaki m. ii. 112, 146. 
vee ee m, ii. 140. 
Vipina-tilaka m. ii. 143. 
Vipra, il, 135. 
Vipula m. ii. 67, 108, 137, 140. 
Viraj, i. 34, 47, 56, 57, 58, 61, 184, 
rs metre, i. 31, 114; 1. 137. 
Viramitrodaya, fo. 485, 487. 
Virana (vi-?), 226. 
vo 37- 
rya, 440. 
Visakha, i. 127, 214; ii. 297. 
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Vigala, 42. 

Visala-deva, ii. 210. 

Visesha, 308. 

Viseshika m. ii, 142. 

Vishaya, 311. 

Vishkumbha, if. 319. 

Vishnu, i. 70, 132, 144, 181, etc., 230, 
etc. ; ii, 222, 228; no trace of the 
worship of his incarnations in the 
Vedas, i. 25, 100; his three strides, 
i. 155, 168; his nine foes (Jaina), 
il, 196, 

Vishnu, the legislator, 136, 468. 

Vishnu-chandra, ii. 333, 334, 33% 341) 
357, 418, 428, 433. 

Vishnu-dharmottara-purdna, ii. 284, 
341, 344, 348, 358, 411. 

Vishyu-misra, ii. 44. 

Vishnu-pandita, ii. 405. 

Visknu-purdna, lL 13, 14, 93, 152, 
249; li. 314, 318. 

Vishnu-garman, ii. 148. 

Visloka #. ii. 78, 138. 

Vismita mm. ii, 144. 

Vistara-pankti m. ii. 136. 

bet or waking state of the soul, 
39 

Vidwajit, 345. 
igwakarman, 36, 67. 

Viswamitra, 20, 26, 50, 335, 470. 

Vidwanatha, i. 283, 284; li. §3; the 
astronomer, ii. 406, 407. 

Vis’wantara, 41. 

biswa-prakdéa, ii, 18, 19, 53. 

Viswaratha, ii. 60. 

Viswaripa, i. 468 ; ii. 409. 

Viswedevas (Viswe devah), 28, 34, 
196, etc. 

Visweswara-bhatta, 473, 485. 

Viswes' warananda-saraswati, 362. 

Vitana m, ii. 108, 141. 

Vitanda, 317. 

Vitardga-stuti, 445. 

Vitasta river, 155. 

Vitasti, a measure, 538, 539. 

Vitthalacharya, ii. 39. . 

Vivdda-bhangdsnava, 473. 

Vivdda-chandra, 471, 480. 

Vivdda-chintdmant, 471, 480. 

Vivdda-ratndkara, 471, 480. 

Vivdddrnava-setu, i. 464, 473; li. 157. 

Vivdda-sdrdrnava, 473. 

Vivdda-téndava, 480. 

Vivaranas on Panini, ii. 8. 

Vivasanas or Jainas, 404. 

_ Vivaswat, 50. 

Vivaha, 205. 


Vopadeva, i. 210; ii. 15, 36, 38, 42, 
43) 45, 51. 
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Vopalita, See Bopalita. 

Vraja-bhasha, ii. 32. 

Vrata, 432, 446. 

Vriddha- ii, 312, 313. 

Vriddha-vdseshtha, ii. 344. 

Vriddhi-sraddha, 202. 

Vrthad-amara-kosha, ii. 19. 

Vrihad-éranyaka, and V.A .upanishad, 
i, 14, 28, 48, 55, etc., QIg 417, 351, 
366 ; fi. 173. 

Vrihad-dharma-puréna, i. 93; ii. 157. 

Vrihad-hdrdvalt, ii, 53. 

Vrihadratha, 71. 

Vrihaduktha, 38. 

Vrihad-vivéha-patala, ii. 430. 

Vrihad-ydtré, li. 430. 

Vrihan-ndrdyana-upanishad, 68, 88, 
119, 124. 

Vrihaspati, 20, 21, 31, 50, 70, 138, 
172, 226, 230, 233, 426, 460, 469, 

I 


§31. 
Vrihaspati-mukuta, ii. 17, 50. 
Vrihat (text), 229. 
Vrihati m. i. 31, 114; ii, 136, 141. 
Vrihat-jataka, ii. 320, 430, 431. 
Vrihat-nighantt, ii. 19. 
Vrihat-pardsara, 97. 
Vrihat-sanhitd, ii. 426, etc. 
Vrihat-stirya-siddhanta, ii. 436. 
Vrinddvana-champi, il. 122. 
Vrinta mm. ii. 142. 
Vrisha (the constellation), i. 214, 215; 
ii, 291, 321. 
Vrishabha, the Jina, ii. 187. 
Vrishagir, 21. 
Vritra, 25. 
Vritraghna, 38. 
Vritrehan, 25. 
Vritta m. il. 145. 
Vyitta me. ii. 142. 
Vritta-darpana, ii. §9, 60. 
Vritta-gandhi, ii. 120. 
Vritta-kaumudl, ii. 59. 
Vritta-mubtévall, ii. 59, 60, 66. 
Vritta-ratndkara, ii. 59, 60, 79, 9%, 
107, 119. 
Vitti, a gloss, 357 =pravritti, 406. 
Vrittikara, 282, 321. 
Vritt-sangraha, ii. 36, 38. 
Vrittokti-raina, ii, 59, 60. 
Vudila, 76, 78. 
Vyadi, ii. 19, 49, 54. 
Vyaghrabhuti, ii. 45. 
Vyaghrapad, 77, 78. 
Vyaghrapada, li. 45. 
Vyahritis, 24, 33, 110, 145. 
bkdra-dipika, ii. 43. 
Vydkhydmrita, ii. 50. 
Vydkhyd-prad{pa, ii. 17, 51. 
Vydkhyd-sdra, ii. 42. 


